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The Dog Watch 


MOTOR BOAT RACING’S 1937 SWAN SONG. By Everett B. Morris 
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“MR. PIMM PASSES BY.” By Rufus G. Smith 


SINGLE-HANDED ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. By Captain L. Schlimbach 
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TANK TESTS IN YACHT DESIGNING. By Olin J. Stephens, II 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 9— UNITED STATES, 3. By S. Kip Farrington, Jr... . 2... 2... . 
BOUND SOUTH IN THE FALL. By H. Martyn Baker .. . 


YANKEE PROGRESS. By Waldo H. Brown 
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FIVE DAYS OF RACING. By Waldo Drake +, 
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“WHY TAKE THAT ALONG?” By Roger S. Strout . . 


RUDDERS — EFFICIENT AND INEFFICIENT. By George F. Crouch 


ALL ACTIVE ALONG THE POTOMAC 
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“ENDEAVOUR I” REACHES HOME. By Sean O’Connor 


THE MONTH IN YACHTING 
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Those “Good” Old Days 


NNOUNCEMENT of the winter ac- 
tivities of the Little Ship Club of London 
includes a full program of seamanship and 
navigation classes and the club’s annual din- 
ner which will be held in December at the 
Park Lane Hotel. There is also mention of a 
series of lectures for London members of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Supplementary Re- 
serve at its headquarters, at which the at- 
tendance averages 250 persons. The an- 
nouncement goes on to state: ‘‘Commander 
Slattery, R.N., representing the admiral 
commanding the Reserves, attended the first 
lecture and after impressing upon those pres- 
ent the need for study in order to fit them- 
selves for their responsibilities in the event of 
an outbreak of hostilities, thanked the com- 
mittee of the club for the excellent facilities 
and for their public spiritedness in coming 
forward and making it possible for the Ad- 
miralty’s scheme to be furthered by the 
provision of first-rate instruction, in ideal 
surroundings, on subjects of the utmost 
importance to every member of the Reserve.” 
Takes you back twenty years and more. 


+ + + 


Corinthians’ Fall Rendezvous 


In lighter vein than the foregoing, the 
Corinthians held a novelty race, participated 
in by nine boats, at their fall rendezvous at 
the Port Washington Yacht Club, Port 
Washington, L. I., on October 2nd. The 
starting whistle blew when the crews were in 
the club bar (looking for somebody) where 
each man was required to drink a seidel of 
beer before rushing to the dock, rowing out to 


their boats, setting sail and weighing anchor. © 


But then the fun had only just begun, for the 
boats had to sail out to the green flasher off 
the Sands Point Beach Club, round it to port, 
return far enough to pick up sealed orders 
from the committee boat, carry out the 
orders, experience a couple of “‘ panic parties” 
wherein an observer oneach contestant heaved 
over a life preserver which had to be recov- 
ered, return to anchor, furl sails, row in and 
drink another round of beer. Not until the 
beer was drunk was the winner decided, and 
it is greatly to his credit that Hoffman Nick- 
erson, with his ketch Billy IJ, took first 
place. Second place went to G. Herbert Tay- 
lor’s Matsy, while third place was won by 
H. 8. (Skipper) Smith’s Gitana. 


ene 


Annual Schooner Feud at Detroit 


There must be something in the air. While 
these high jinks were going on at Port Wash- 
ington, the schooner sailors of the Bayview 
Yacht Club, of Detroit, Mich., were having 
their annual feud. Authentic details of the 


YACHTING CALENDAR 
Meetings 


November 4— Fall Dinner Meeting, Cruising Club of 
America, New York. : 
November 6— Lake Michigan Yachting Association, 
Annual Meeting, Chicago. é g 
November 19 — North American Yacht Racing Union, 
Annual Meeting, New York. 

November 19 — Maryland Y. o. Annual Meeting, Balti- 
more 

December 19 — New York Yacht Club, Annual Meeting, 


New York, 
Races 


1938 
February 8 — Fifth Annual Miami-Nassau Race. 
February 25-27— Third Midwinter Snipe Regatta, 
Clearwater Y. C., Clearwater, Fla. 
March 5 — Ninth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race. 





result have not come to hand, but whatever 
they might be they would be paled to insig- 
nificance by the peculiarity and the magnifi- 
cence of the prize which the winner won. It is 
called the Bayview Yacht Club Barroom 
Schooner Trophy, and its acquisition in the 
feud entitled the lucky skipper and crew to a 
drink on the house. There was no limit on the 
number of men allowed in each crew, so the 
race was well attended. 


+ + + 


Cruisers Race from New York to 
Washington 


In a survive or perish spirit, three small 
cruisers left Brooklyn, N. Y., on a 500-mile 
dash to Washington, D. C., and with a sense 
of accomplishment they all arrived two days 
later, the winner of the race covering the dis- 
tance in exactly 48.39 hours. She was Miss 
New Jersey, a Wheeler 26-footer, commanded 
by Commodore Ralph Harcourt of the Atlan- 
tic City Tuna Club, and seconded by Francis 
A. Weiskittle, of the Patapsco River Power 
Squadron. Second boat to finish was the 
32-foot Miss New York, under command of 
Vice-Commander Arthur Middleton, N., of 
the U.S.P.S., with Sam Ullman of the Poto- 
mac River Squadron aboard. The flagship of 
the fleet of three, and because of her heavy 
handicap the last to finish, was the 39-foot 
Miss Maryland, skippered by Lt. William B. 
Matthews, Jr., A.P., also of the Patapsco 
River Squadron. 

The race was run in six laps, controls being 
established where, in two-hour stops, the 
motor boats could be refueled and their 
crews might eat. The stops were at Atlantic 
City, Cape May, Chesapeake City, Solomons 
Island, Colonial Beach and, finally, at Wash- 
ington, where the crews could eat for more 
than two hours if they felt like it. The event, 
it is said, was run against the advice of ex- 
perts who termed it impossible and crazy. 
Experts with advice of this sort are always 
having to take back their words, and in the 
latest instance the boats all proved safe and 
seaworthy, and the race is looked back upon 


by the contestants as a triumph for all small 
boats and the U.S.P.S. 


+ + + 


Change in the E. C. Y. R. A. 


Since its origin in 1932, the Eastern Con- 
necticut Yacht Racing Association has been 
an organization of individual skippers and 
not of the clubs to which they belonged. But 
the set-up was unwieldly in its operation and 
at a recent meeting at the Essex Yacht Club 
it was voted to amend’ the constitution to 
make it an association of clubs having sta- 
tions on the eastern portion of Long Island 
Sound and waters tributary thereto. Invita- 
tions will be extended to clubs at Shelter Is- 
land, Fishers Island, and elsewhere in the 
vicinity to join. Clubs whose members pre- 
viously were eligible for membership in the 
E.C.Y.R.A. were the Pine Orchard, Sachem’s 
Head, Madison, Duck Island, Fenwick, 
Essex, and Shennecosset Yacht Clubs. 


ae 
Zip Class Association Elects 


Members of the Zip Class Association, 
which fosters sailing in the 16-foot one-design 
knockabouts called Zips, held their annual 
meeting recently at the Sachem’s Head 
Yacht Club, Sachem Head, Conn. Newly 
elected officers of the association are James J. 
Smith, II, of the Duck Island Yacht Club, 
commodore, and E. F. Phillips, Jr., of the 
Sachem’s Head Yacht Club, secretary- 
treasurer. 

+ + + 


International One-Design Class Standings 


Standings for the season’s championships 
in the International One-Design Class, of 
Long Island Sound, have been announced by 
Chairman Cornelius Shields, as follows: 


Royat Bermupa Yacut Cius TrRopHy 


Yacht Per- Yacht Per- 
Name centage Name centage 
Aileen .901 Jick .490 
Canvasback .862 Brendy .482 
Rascal .793 Ginch .438 
Maid of Honour .696 Flicker 425 
Susan .647 Myth 374 
Alerion III .621 4 Winds .367 
Frolic .569 Jester II .323 
Javelin 541 Ariel O10 
Alberta 526 Patricia 317 
Picaroon 496 
ENTIRE SEASON STANDINGS 

Aileen .731 Alberta .575 
Canvasback .723 Ginch 5257 
Frolic .712 4 Winds 5251 
Javelin .683 Jick 476 
Maid of Honour .676 Brendy All 
Susan .658 Jester II .398 
Rascal .618 Picaroon 392 
Alerion III .605 Ariel 370 
Flicker .580 Hope 314 
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BIG "UNS are what you get when your deep-sea 
fishing “partner” is one of Elco’s completely 
equipped Angler model cruisers—as evidenced by 
this 210-pound broadbill swordfish caught off 
Montauk on an Angler 32. Years of practical ex- 
perience have gone into the designing of the wide 
selection of fishing cruisers and gear offered by Elco. 


















THE ELCO ANGLER 32 (left) is an astonishingly 
well-equipped fishing cruiser for her size and : 
low operating cost. More seaworthy than many / 
a larger boat (because of her beautifully: pro- 
portioned, round bottom hull), she boasts a 
flying bridge with remote controls, as well as 
regular controls in deck cabin. Other features 
include a big, roomy cockpit with fishing chairs, 
fish box and bait wells, outriggers, a harpooner’s 
pulpit and gear. Forward cabin sleeps 4. 








THE ELCO ANGLER 38 (right). Big, 
powerful, fast, the Angler 38 is one 
of the most popular deep-sea fish- 
ing cruisers ever built. Her size 
allows the most complete fishing 
gear—some of which is shown here. 
She sleeps 6 to 8 in two cabins. 

Other Angler models in 30’, 41’, 
48’ and 53’ sizes. Why not fish off 
your own boat down South this 
winter? Visit Port Elco or drop us 
a line for special Angler Folder. 
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LEX. CROSBY BROWN writes: 
“‘Here’s a tidy piece of navigation 
for you,” anent a newspaper cutting 
which shows Capt. Robert Muir, late of 
the Royal Army, and his comely wife, 
who are ‘‘equipping a ketch and gather- 
ing a crew of 10 young seamen and 
seven scientists for a voyage along the 
route ‘round the Horn traveled by 
Ferdinand Magellan.”’ 


Endeavour I is a fickle lass, likely to 
leave an escort in the lurch without 
notice, then to slip away and hide and 
cause her flock of admirers a lot of 
worry before she deigns to turnup, . . . 
I must say I don’t think Capt. Grint of 
Viva II was a particularly gallant escort 
for such a lady, but maybe the second 
time she gave him the slip he felt so 
rebuffed he was diffident about intrud- 
ing upon her privacy... . 

Her navigator must have been flat- 
tered by International News Service’s 
report that when she was sighted she 
‘‘was making a dead reckoning for a 
landfall at Fastnet. .. .” 


Anne Lindsay Clark, blonde bride- 
elect of John Aspinwall Roosevelt, 
should make another excellent mate in 
that seagoing family. According to the 
garrulous AP, her favorite hobby is 
sailing. . . . ‘With her father,” the des- 
patch related, ‘‘she frequently raced 
their seventy-five-foot schooner in North 
Shore regattas.” ... Even in a small 
class like that, winches usually get the 
call over wenches. .. . 


Mario Peretti and Dr. Bruno Bianchi, 
the Italian Star Class team, were the 
class of the annual world championship 
affair, having brought along a fine 
Italian hand to make sail for them in 
the morning and put the boat up after 
the race. . . . O, sole mio, what swank! 

While the Italians got the palm for 
swank, the Germans were easily the 





slickest outfit in the Stellar rolling and 
pitching. . . . Crew had to handle not 
only jib sheets and backstays but a 
wedge which he shifted from one side 
of the mast to t’other in the deck aper- 
ture every time they tacked, and which 
imparted a graceful curve to the stick. 
. . . Another coincidence or something 
was that the way the Fritz rigged the 
main sheet caused the boom to assume a 
lovely, if slightly illegal, parabola... . 
Their ‘‘one-design’” seemed to be 
winning. ... 


I can hardly believe that Captain 
Ned Heard of Endeavour I was quoted 
correctly when he allegedly said: ‘‘We 
had a terrible time when we broke 
away from the towing yacht steamer.” 
... But it’s a nice example of re- 
dundancy.... 


Ned Heard’s salty yarn of the pas- 
sage had a line that would make a fine 
starter for a ballad: 


“T told Dan Mutton, the bos’n, 
Who does a bit 0’ Morse.”’.. . 


And it’s as English as roast beef... . 


Hugh White, of Mississippi, takes 
time off from his trick at the stick of the 
Ship of State to sail in the Labor Day 
gubernatorial regatta which he’s won 
twice in a row. . .. And his yachting 
cap, unlike those of several of his con- 
temps, hasn’t any gilt spaghetti on the 
dodger, either. 


Harry Hansen, the big belles lettres 
and book review bozo, called up Johnny 
Farrar and advised him he had been 
foully libeled by this department last 
month. ... My readers may recall I 
reported Mr. Farrar had been aston- 
ished to discover that the genius of the 
bridge table and of Class J helmsmanship 
were one and the same — and in the 
next gasp confessed he didn’t know who 
Bill Taylor was... . 


Speaking of Bill, here’s a paragraph 
from his American letter in Yachting 
Monthly for October: 

“Tt was a lot of fun, on the Sunday of 
the Eastern (Y.C.) series, to see all five 
Cup skippers racing single-handed in 
12-foot cat-rigged sharpies, with your 
Mr. Sopwith coming home first in both 
races and our Mr. Vanderbilt coming 
home last. I liked the cable Sopwith got 
next day from Charlie Nicholson — 


- CONGRATULATIONS ON WINNING SKIP- 


PERS’ RACE. THOUGHT THEY SAID YOU 
COULDN’T SAIL A BoaT.’”” 


George Townsend introduced a frivo- 
lous note at the recent confluence of the 
normally austere Cruising Club by con- 
verting the spacious cockpit of Cheerio 
Too into a stage set with the Howard 
Twins and a mini-piano, ... 


Harry Pidgeon has been sailing alone 
around the world again. His second cir- 
cumnavigation. It required three years 
and, as usual, the voyage was devoid 
of heroics — to hear him tell it. Most of 
the solo sailors are egonavigators. Harry 
takes his adventures as a matter of 
course... . 


“What kind of a boat would you 
want for a cruise around the world?” 
inquired the novice of the yachting 


authority . . . who replied, “The Queen 
May”... 
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The Lighthouse Service has installed 
comfortable perches on the new electric 
buoys in Absecon Inlet, Atlantic City, 
for the accommodation of seagulls, The 
idea is to persuade the gulls from sitting 
on the lanterns, which now are sur- 
mounted by spikes to point up the argu- 
ment. 





A motorman has written a book on 
the origin of the United States Navy 
—a theme he doubtless handled with 
gloves... . 


Last cruise I ‘made I was guest of the 
first skipper I had in the USNRF.... 
His command during those early, hys- 
terical days of the war at Newport, 
was a 50-footer he had presented to the 
Government. ... Aboard her I was a 
none-too-lively-nor-competent quarter- 
master, nor was I afflicted with a sense 
of duty, for I remember one day when I 
persuaded a couple of my shipmates to 
jump ship and we all sailed my small 
knockabout to Narragansett Pier and 
had a hell of a good time, believing im- 
plicitly in the tolerance of Uncle Sam 
and having as much fear of the conse- 
quences of our heinous act as we would 
have had if we’d cut a class back at New 
Haven... . Naturally, it was our C.O. 
who got blamed, and he had to shove 
off short-handed for that important 
patrol around and around Rose Island 
(where we frequently used to go aground 
on the shoal extending NE toward 
Gull Rocks, thus invalidating our vigi- 
lance until the next tide)... . Well, in 
view of these scandalous historical 
facts, I was practically dumbfounded 
when my former commanding officer 
who recently has devoted himself to 
sail, invited me to cruise with him and 
his son in a nice little sloop. . . . I found 
him not only charmingly hospitable but 
the most generous owner I’d ever been 
with. ... From the moment we made 
sail until we made port, I was at the 
stick, virtually in command... . Even 
the arbiter of trimming sheets. .. . My 
hosts almost literally sat at my feet. 
... Naturally I was pleased but a little 
puzzled....Then when we’d finally 
got the hook down one evening the 
father and son were below while I was 
still on deck. . . . I overheard the youth 
remark challengingly: “‘Say, Dad, when 
you asked that guy to cruise with us I 
thought you said we’d learn something 
about sailing!” TELLTALE 
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T, THE MAN of position, a motor car 
should be more than a mere means of 
transportation. 


It should be his personal bodyguard. 


It should offer him the safety which his 
importance—to his family, to his business 
and to his community— demands. It should 
offer him the comfort and quiet he needs 
in his hours of relaxation. 


Such a man should make no mistake 
about this fact: There is no substitute for 
weight and size when it comes to motoring 
safety, comfort and quiet—or, for that 
maticr, when it comes to reflecting the 
distinction of his position. 


SOCIALLY — AMERICA’S 


— 


The new 1938 Packard 12 and Super 8 
have been designed and built with just one 
purpose in mind—to provide the execu- 
tives of America with the kind of car they 
should have—to give them the safest, 
quietest, most comfortable cars the world 
has ever known. 


Nor are these cars as expensive as you 
might think. They are priced much lower 
than they were a few years ago. And in 
economy of operation, they rival the 
thriftiest of automobiles. 


But most important of all... a large 
fine Packard is the soundest investment a 
man of importance can make, because it 
offers him— protection! 


MOTOR 


FIRST CAR 


BODYGUARD 


“ 
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Illustrated above is the Packard 12 Formal Sedan for 1938 








PACKARD 
FOR 1938 


THE 12 
THE SUPER 8 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Rossi’s ‘‘Alagi’”’ and Mrs. Rutherford’s ‘‘Miss Palm Beach”’ in the race for the President’s Cup 
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MOTOR BOAT RACING’S 1937 SWAN SONG 


A Duet at Richmond and Washington 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


SMASH hit if there ever was one, ‘‘The Motor Boat 
Racing Revue of 1937” closed its country- 
wide tour late in September after eminently 
successful three-day stands in Richmond, 

Va., and Washington, D. C. 
me The outboards, the pony ballet of the 
troupe, put on a sparkling performance of their national 
championship number in the sylvan setting of the James 
River. Less than a week later, the headline performers, the 
Gold Cup hydroplanes, brought down the house with the 
eleventh presentation of the President’s Cup regatta on the 

Potomac. 

Thus ended, until another spring, the glamorous, clam- 
orous, swiftly-paced speed boat show. With the low comedy 
of drivers’ sit-down strikes and the high drama of breakneck 
races for major trophies, it entertained thousands of spec- 
tators from coast to coast on great rivers, peaceful lakes and 
tidewater arms of the sea itself. 

In mid-September, on the languid, muddy current of the 
historic James River above Richmond, Western contenders 
outscored Eastern aspirants for national outboard titles in 
racing so furious that all but one 1936 champion was blasted 
from his eminence. 

The following week-end, at Washington, Notre Dame and 
Alagi reénacted their duel for the Gold Cup in another rec- 
ord breaking series of contests for the trophy sponsored by 


the White House. Once again Notre Dame won for American 
motor boating prestige and once again the Italian Alagi 
demonstrated her capacity for terrific speed in smooth water. 

Seven of the nine American outboard titles, decided in 
maritime combat on the James, went beyond the Alleghanies. 
The two others remained in the East. Neither the Southland 
nor the Pacific Coast achieved so much as a consolation 
prize. It was East meeting West and when the twain met it 
was too bad for the East. 

Although the Eastern Corinthian drivers, like their pro- 
fessional colleagues, emerged from the Richmond strife 
with only one championship, they made a far better showing 
than that single title suggests. In five classes, amateurs 
from the Atlantic seaboard took one first, five seconds and 
four thirds while Middle Western residents were taking four 
firsts and a third. 

Contrast these figures with those for the four professional 
contests in which lads from the great central plain came up 
with three firsts, four seconds and four thirds to the East’s 
one victory. The cash went West. The hapless Eastern units 
of the money chasing brigade got only the crumbs. When the 
fleet moved on to Washington and had the Potomac tw itself 
for a whole day, the situation remained the same. The East- 
ern amateurs cleaned up their opposition handily and the 
Mid-Western money drivers escaped with most of the cash. 

The Nationals brought together 96 drivers from 23 states 
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at Richmond and the show they put on between the tree- 
shrouded banks of the James was topnotch in every respect. 
James Mullen, the Richmond attorney who handled the 
event for the Virginia capital, did a grand job of organiza- 
tion and assembled an All-American race committee that 
functioned with a minimum of fuss and a maximum of 
efficiency. 

Weather conditions were good, the water was reasonably 
fast and the drivers were “‘hot.”’ The only off color note in 
the whole presentation was the tendency of some profes- 
sional drivers to let personal feuds and love of cash come 
before racing ethics and sportsmanship. It looks as though 
the racing commission will have to bear down on what one 
official describes as the “‘hunger navy.” 

There were three outstanding performances among sev- 
eral notable for their excellence. Gar Wood, Jr., heir ap- 
parent to the water speed throne of the Gray Fox of Algonac, 
scored a double in the amateur section. He won the Class A 
title in straight heats and took the Class B crown without 
once finishing in front. Thom Cooper, the young but ex- 
perienced professional from Kansas City, Mo., matched 
Wood’s feat by sweeping the Class A contests and winning 


Right, ‘“‘Notre Dame” followed up her Gold Cup success at 
Detroit by winning the President’s Cup Race at Washington 


Below, the professionals get away to a good start in Class 
C in the National Outboard Championship at Richmond 
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the Class F honors with an ancient, obsolete Class D engine 


_ whose speed and power belied its age and official status. 


The third spotlight act was that of Edwin Pabst, scion of 
the Milwaukee brewery family. He literally galloped away 
from the largest midget fleet ever assembled — fourteen 
starters — and broke the world competitive record for the 
class twice in successive heats. His old record of 31.358 
m.p.h. for the short midget course withered away in the face 
of successive whirls of 33.076 and 33.279. Now that is really 
moving for a six horse power motor pushing a combined load 
of 250 pounds of boat, engine and driver. Just by way of cor- 
roborating the fact that he owns the fastest outfit of its 
kind, Pabst bounced the mile straightaway record up to 
36.128 m.p.h. two days after his sensational showing in com- 
petition. 

There were a number of other drivers who earned the 
plaudits of the crowd and the congratulations of their rivals. 
Douglass C. Fonda, the Orange, N. J., banker who took up 
the sport only two years ago, won the amateur Class C title 
in straight heats. 

Don Frazier, late of the University of Illinois, was the 
only 1936 champion to keep his place on the throne. He won 





in Class F largely because Fonda, who ran circles 
around him in the second heat, had to quit the first 
with a ‘‘frozen’’ piston. 

Then there was Clinton Ferguson, the all ’round 
athlete from Tabor Academy and Waban, Mass., 
who won three national titles at Chicago a year ago. 
This time he established something of a record by 
taking three second places. Had the national cham- 
pionship racing been scored on the same basis as the 
divisional meets and every other outboard event in 
the country, Ferguson would have saved his Class 
B title from Wood. ‘‘ Fergie”’ had a third in the first 
heat and won the second. Wood had two second 
places. On points, Ferguson had 625 and Wood 
600, but the nationals are still clinging to a ten-year- 
old system of deciding championships on total 
elapsed time for the two heats. So Wood won and 
Ferguson was the runner-up. 

In the professional ranks, Dick Neal, Kansas 
City boatbuilder, emerged second best from a rough 
Class B duel with Freddy Jacoby, of North Bergen, 
N. J., the only Eastern money champion, and then 
blazed his way to the top in Class C. 

The prizes for high point scores in the two divi- 
sions went to Fonda, who made 2282 points in the 
amateur section, and Cooper, who topped the 
“‘pros”’ with 2024. 

The best of the large group that pursued the fly- 
ing Pabst in the midget class was Miss Elise Tyson, 
the demure, dark-haired artist member of the Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., racing family. Then came three other 








“Tops Il’. wound up a successful sea- 
son by taking first honors in the 225 
Class, winning the John Charles 
Thomas Trophy. Right, ‘‘Juno,” 
J. M. L. Rutherford’s new racer which 
took the first heat of the President's 
Cup. Lower, right, part of the out- 
board fleet along shore at Richmond 


girls. The boys were not only outnumbered but outraced in 
this competition. . : 

After two days of racing, time trials were held to give the 
drivers a shot at the world speed records for one mile. An 
entire day was devoted to this business of running up and 
down the river. When recall was sounded, three records had 
fallen. 

Pabst kicked the midget record up to 36.128 m.p.h.; Fer- 
guson put nearly half a mile an hour on his Class B amateur 
standard and Jacoby elevated the professional mark in Class 
B to 51.766. Ferguson did 52.494. Frazier actually shaded 
the amateur Class F record but his 62.290 m.p.h. perform- 
ance lacked the necessary tenth of a mile margin over the 
figures on the books. 

The order of finish in the championships: 


AMATEUR 


Crass A. Gar Wood, Jr., Algonac, Mich.; Clinton R. Ferguson, Waban, 
Mass.; Douglass C. Fonda, Orange, N. J. Best heat, 43.311 m.p.h. 
(Wood). 

Crass B. Wood; Ferguson; Fonda. Best heat, 47.453 (Ferguson). 
Crass C. Fonda; Ferguson; George Kuehn, Milwaukee, Wis. Best heat, 
52.601 (Fonda). 


*Cuiass F. Don Frazier, Rantoul, Ill.; Fonda; Arthur Wullschleger, 
Larchmont, N. Y. Best heat, 52.601 (Fonda). 


PROFESSIONAL 
Ciass A. Thom Cooper, Kansas City, Mo.; Ernest Call, Willoughby, 
©.; Frank Vincent, Tulsa, Okla. Best heat, 42.836 m.p.h. (Cooper). 
Chass B. Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J.; Dick Neal, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Vincent. Best heat, 46.875 (Jacoby). 
* Champion retains 1936 title. 
(Continued on page 109) 
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“Gale Vil’ (1433), fourth in the series, “Pioneer,” seventh, and “Windward,” tenth, rounding the weather mark in the fourth race 
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PASSES BY” 


But “Lecky’s” Consistent Performance Takes Star Class Title as Long Island Sound Whoops It Up 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


O STAR dates back quite as far as the time of 
Aesop but when that old philosopher told his 
story of the race between the hare and the 
tortoise he hit very closely to the story of the 
series for the 1937 world championship of 
the International Star Class, sailed on Long 
Island Sound from September 15th to 20th. The hare, which 
all but made up the deficit suffered when the elements 
caught it napping in the first race, was Pimm, a super- 
Star sailed by Walther Von Hutschler ‘and Joachim Weise 
of the Hamburg, Germany, fleet. The tortoise, or rather the 
most consistent of thirty-five tortoises, was Lecky, flawlessly 
sailed by young Milton Wegeforth of the San Diego fleet. 
Tortoise-like only as compared to Pimm, she finally took the 
championship after five days of spectacular sailing under 
conditions more reminiscent of San Francisco Bay or Ber- 
muda than of the usually placid waters of Long Island Sound. 
It blew great guns in three of the five races, with the 
Sound in a lather of whitecaps, and masts, spreaders, and 
rigging crackled on all sides. Victory in the series resolved 
into a contest between the remarkable consistency of Wege- 
forth, who never finished worse than sixth, and the_unpre- 
cedented string of four first places chalked up by Von 
Hutschler, which all but wiped the deficit suffered on the 
first day when Pimm’s remarkably efficient but frail rig 
broke down and she limped in, twenty-second in place. 
Lecky won the series without winning a race and with a 
margin of five precious points, but the Germans exploded a 
bombshell whose reverberations cannot help being felt for 


years to come in the Star Class and may well extend to 
other racing classes. 








Neither Lecky nor Pimm nor hard breezes figured promi- 
nently in the pre-series dope. Wegeforth, a Southern Cali- 
fornia law student, has been sailing Stars only about four 
years. Lately, he has done well in Pacific Coast events but, 
hailing from San Diego, which has never before produced 
even a near champion, few people considered his chances 
very good. In spite of the fact that a German entry had run 
away with the Olympic Series on Kiel Bay last year, every- 
body discounted the sly warnings of the Italian skippers 
that Pimm was a super-boat. The feeling seemed to be that 
she could not possibly be better than half a dozen or more of 
the American top-notchers and that, with the uncertainties 
of weather on Long Island Sound, she would be at consid- 
erable disadvantage. As for the weather, a good stiff 
breeze can be expected in mid-September but only on one 
day out of five, not three. 

A fine southwest breeze ruffled the waters off the Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club, which was generously turned over 
to the Star Class for the week, on the morning of September 
15th as the thirty-six skippers and crews made last minute 
preparations for the first race, sponsored by the Knicker- 
bocker Yacht Club. By starting time, it had piped up to 
some twenty knots or more and a short, steep sea was 
tumbling across the Sound. Things began to happen early 
and kept happening fast. There was a jam at the start in 
which Paul Shields’ Jack Rabbit, from Peconic Bay, was all 
but sunk by two boats attempting a port tack start right 
across the bows of the remainder of the fleet. Jack Rabbit was 
hove down, took in half a boatload of water and struggled 
along through half the race before her crew had her bailed 
dry. Harold Halsted, who is in a class by himself when it 





Rosenfeld 
‘Chuckle II” (818) and “Ibis” (1116) have halliard trouble 


comes to making an ordinary Star stand up and go to wind- 
ward in a breeze, soon walked out into the lead in Chuckle 
ITT, followed by Lecky and Pasha, Barney Lehman’s highly- 
touted Newport Harbor entry. The course was 214 miles to 
windward and return, twice around, and the going was 
tough all the way. Three boats didn’t even reach the first 
mark, suffering broken spreaders or other accidents soon af- 
ter the start. On the run home, Lehman goose-winged his 
mainsail on a jibe. In attempting to clear it, he failed to set 
up a backstay and in a twinkling his light mast let go just 
above the deck and Pasha was out of the series. 

Chuckle III was challenged by Lecky on the second round 
and lost half her lead but managed to hold first place to the 
finish. Ace, Adrian Iselin’s defender, was third, followed by 
Gull, Horace Havemeyer’s Great South Bay entry, Kurush 
from Havana, and Jack Rabbit. Six boats didn’t finish at all 
and several limped in without jibs or with various bits of 
gear dangling. Among them, in twenty-second place, was 
Pimm, and the wonder is that she made it at all. Her jibstay 
had carried away early and had broken away part of the 
groove which held the luff rope of the mainsail, loosening up 
the sail there and causing it to jam when they tried to roll in 
more reef. The mast, of unusually light construction and 
rigged with extremely light wire, was dancing about like a 
fish out of water. Pimm was counted out of the series right 
there even though she had a spare mast and extra rigging 
which were promptly installed. But, in less than 24 hours, 
those who did the counting began to wonder a bit. 

Pimm took the second race, prizes for which were donated 
by the American Yacht Club, by a margin of almost two 
minutes over Lockwood Pirie’s Gemini, from Chicago, an- 
other boat obviously built for light to moderate breezes 
which had also run into difficulties in the hard breeze of the 
first day. But it was more the way in which she achieved her 
victory than its margin that impressed onlookers. Most of 
it was accomplished on the windward legs of the triangular 
course which had been set after a light northwesterly air 
had ended almost three hours of postponement. Von Hutsch- 
ier easily and obviously outpointed everybody in the fleet, 
not by any slight margin but by enough to make it apparent 
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Above, “Lecky,”” the new champion, crossing the finish 
line in the final race. Right, her skipper, Milton Wege- 
forth, of San Diego. Below, “‘Pimm,” the German entry 
whose remarkable string of four victories was materially 
aided by the gymnastic accomplishments of her crew 
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from a mile away. At the same time, his boat went through 
the water just as fast. Starting in the middle of the fleet, he 
was a good third at the windward mark, went through the 
lee of Gemini and Jack Rabbit, which two had paired off in a 
luffing match down wind and, on the second windward leg, 
left no doubt whatever of his tremendous superiority. In 
this race, Lecky and Chuckle III took sixth and seventh 
places to tie for the lead in point score and Ace took the 
worst nose-dive in her skipper’s twenty years in the class, 
finishing thirtieth for reasons still unexplained and losing 
all chance of successfully defending her title. 

In the third race, under the sponsorship of the Port Wash- 
ington Yacht Club, the wind backed a full seven points to 
make what started out to be a windward and leeward course 
a series of reaches. This was the only shift in the wind in 
any of the races. Lecky fared better than average and her 
skipper said later that without that bit of luck he probably 
would not have carried off the trophy. Pimm, however, was 
in just the right spot along with Gale, sailed by Harry Nye 
of the South Chicago fleet, and Gemini. Pimm forged ahead 
on every leg of the course and won by a good margin. Lecky 
was sixth again, thereby dropping five more points to Pimm 
and leading Jack Rabbit and Gemini by five and six points 
respectively. O Sole Mio II, Mario Perretti’s Italian entry, 
was fourth for the day, the only time she figured at all. 

Saturday was supposedly a day of rest for the fleet but 
all except the leaders competed in light, baffling airs in the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club’s regular Sound Regatta for a 
special cup presented by Commodore Rafael Posso of the 
Havana Yacht Club. Fifty-three Stars crossed the line on a 
single gun. 

On Sunday, in the New Rochelle Yacht Club’s race, a 
real old smoky sou’wester swirling across Long Island Sound 
lent support to the many who felt that the frailties of 
Pimm’s rig would give the series to Lecky. But, though it 
blew fully as hard as it had on the first day, Pimm had no 
difficulties and walked out to windward, standing up like a 
church and going like a greased eel. The course was triangu- 
lar with proportionately less windward work on which Pimm 
could gain minutes rather than seconds. Ibis, which had been 
substituted for Gemini when the latter broke down a few 
minutes before the start, led Pimm at the first mark by a few 
seconds but the Germans went out ahead on the reaches and 


The start of the first race just before the mix-up which almost sank ‘‘Jack Rabbit” 


gained three minutes on the second two-mile windward leg 
to lead Chuckle III to the finish. 

The Piries’ right to sail a substitute boat was formally 
protested and, after considerable heated discussion, the 
Race Committee decided that since it was a yacht race 
rather than a polo game a single mount was all that each 
crew was entitled to and the right was rescinded. That 
moved Lecky up to fourth for the day, still holding a margin 
of six points on Pimm. That day the weather proved too 
much for six boats. 

The fifth and final race brought more blood and thunder 
in the form of a hard, puffy nor’wester, which lay the little 
Stars down flat in the puffs and drenched their crews the 
moment they cast off from their towboats. It was the best 
race of the series. The course was windward and leeward 
and well offshore, where the wind was comparatively true 
and flawless. A bad jam at the start resulted in Jack Rabbit 
going over before the gun and Shields, not hearing the recall 
amid the mass of boats and rush of wind, sailed the whole 
course, finished third for the day and the series only to lose 
it all through disqualification. Both Von Hutschler and 
Wegeforth avoided the jam and made good starts clear of 
the fleet at opposite ends of the line. Pimm, to windward, 
tacked soon and sailed her own race from then on, realizing 
that what she needed was another first. Actually, she was 
soon so far ahead that it would have been difficult for her 
crew to tell one competitor from another, even if they 
thought it advisable to cover any one boat. Two minutes 
after the start, it was obvious that only a breakdown could 
keep Pimm out of first place and Lecky became the center of 
attraction for the spectators. It was a close battle all the 
way around the course with Lecky fifth most of the time, 
holding the series by a single point over Pimm. On the sec- 
ond windward leg, however, Ace, Kurush, Sans Souci, and 
Pasha, the latter moving for the first time since losing her 
stick in the first race, all came within a boat’s length of 
crossing Lecky at one time or another. All five were traveling 
at about the same speed and whether the series would go to 
Hamburg or San Diego depended on Lecky’s ability to out- 
distance at least two of the group. It was a great battle for 
a mile or more, with the spectators on edge and binoculars 
at a premium every time two boats crossed each other. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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“LELANTA 








She was built in Germany for Ralph St. L. Peverley, who lives in England, from designs by 
John G. Alden. “‘Lelanta II” is a steel schooner, gaff-rigged, and is 74 feet in length over all, 
54 feet I.w.|., 16 feet 8 inches beam, and 9 feet 6 inches draft. Decks and deckhouse are of 
teak and spars are hollow. Total sail area is 3456 square feet. Below decks are a comfort- 
able main cabin and three good sized double staterooms, besides a bath room, galley and 
crew’s quarters. As auxiliary power she carries a 6-cylinder Buda Diesel which develops 
90 hp. at 1800 revolutions per minute and pushes her along at a comfortable pace. 
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Walter Civardi 
The skipper mans the halliard winch 


HEN you sail right, there should be no 
story to tell — and there is not. 

For many years I had been playing 
with the idea of ‘‘going places”’ single- 
handed but Transatlantic races and other 

0 travels kept me from doing it. In the fall 
of 1936, I finally saw my way clear to making a single- 
handed voyage. Accordingly, I went to the yard of Abeking 
and Rasmussen, in Vegesack, near Bremen, and ordered my 
yacht Stoertebeker III built. She was constructed from the 
designs of Henry Rasmussen, to whom I had given an idea 
of what I wanted in the way of a boat for such a trip. 

Stoertebeker IIT is 33 feet 51% inches in length over all, 24 
feet 714 inches in length on the water line, 8 feet 714 inches 
extreme beam, and 5 feet 3 inches draft of water. She is a 
trim looking packet with a sweet sheer line and an easily 
driven hull. Her ends are moderate, being neither too short 
nor too long. The cabin trunk is long and low and the cock- 
pit is roomy though narrow. Above the cockpit floor is a 
grating, laid in removable sections. The yacht is framed 
with hard oak and planked with the best of mahogany, all 
copper fastened, so that she should live for a hundred years. 

I decided on the yawl rig and found that the yacht is 
exceptionally well balanced. Her jib is fitted with roller 
reefing and furling gear, the jib rolling up on a spar which 
lies along the jibstay. This rig has proved efficient on her 
deep water voyage. Her total sail area in the three lowers is 
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SINGLE-HANDED 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


“Stoertebeker III” Makes the Passage from East to West 


By 


CAPTAIN L. SCHLIMBACH 


495 square feet. Of this there are 282 square feet in the 
mainsail, 51 in the mizzen and 162 in the roller jib. Then 
there is a double spinnaker of just under 200 square feet 
area. 

The yacht’s interior is finished in mahogany and the ar- 
rangement is conventional — which means practical and 
livable. Forward is the forecastle, with a six-foot pipe berth 
and room for another similar berth, with seat lockers on 
each side and space for a toilet. A large hatch with hinged 
cover, in which is a fixed light, gives access from the deck. 
The main cabin is nearly seven feet long and is provided 
with a transom berth on each side, a folding table amidships 
and shelves outboard. Abaft the cabin, on the port side, is 
the galley, with dresser, dish racks, and so on. On the star- 
board side is a toilet room with hooks for oilskins and_racks 
for the ship’s lamps. Three oval ports in each side of the 
cabin trunk and a circular port in the top give light to the 
quarters below. Over the companionway a canvas hood is 
rigged. The small boat is carried bottom up on top of the 
cabin house. 

In the cockpit, the compass is carried in a thwart near its 
forward end. The yacht steers with a tiller and a beam 
across the cockpit, with a row of holes for pins, provides 
means for holding the tiller in any desired position. The bilge 
pump is located in the middle of the cockpit floor. Under 
the cockpit is the fresh water tank which has a capacity of 
45 gallons, enough for a voyage of considerable length. 
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Below, “‘Stoertebeker III” at the start of her long trav- 
erse across the Atlantic. Note the pram which is stowed 
atop of the trunk cabin. Left, the roller reefing and | 
furling gear on the jib worked well and proved efficient 


© Atlantis Press Agency 
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Walter Civardi 


A portable beam was fitted 
across the cockpit and pro- 
vided with pins which held the 
tiller in any desired position 





Stoertebeker III has proved an unqualified suc- 
cess. She has made hundreds of miles without my 
touching the tiller. It means a lot when you can 
say that you are perfectly satisfied with your boat. 

I began my Atlantic crossing at Lisbon, intend- 
ing to make it a non-stop trip, but I just went into 
Punta Delgada, on the Island of San Miguel, one 
of the Azores, to mail a few letters and send a 
cable to the friends at home telling them that all 
was well. 

Stoertebeker sailed well. During the first six and 
three-quarters days she averaged 106 miles a day. 
But then the gentle breezes died out and she had 
to fight for every mile of westing that she made. 
This was because I had gotten away from the 
Continent of Europe nearly a month later than I 
had planned to. The slow progress she made and 
the many calms that were met account, to a certain 
extent, for the crop of barnacles which she col- 
lected after only a month in the Atlantic. When 
she was hauled out at Stamford, after her arrival, 
her bottom was as foul as that of a log that has 
been afloat for a twelvemonth. 

After leaving the Azores, I wriggled along be- 
tween the parallels of 35° and 36° North Latitude. 
I planned to head her for New York when I 

(Continued on page 114) 
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TANK TESTS 


By 
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IN YACHT DESIGNING 


OLIN J. STEPHENS, Il 


ROBABLY Ranger will be remembered in yachting 
history as the boat that proved the value of test- 
ing yacht models in the towing tank. At least 
her success has done more than anything else to 
call attention to the usefulness of the towing 
tank to the yachtsman and the designer. Until 
the middle of this summer there has been a great deal of 
skepticism and the opinion was often expressed that models 
were more likely to be misleading than helpful; now there is 
complete acceptance of the fact that model testing is an 
important part of the design of any racing yacht. 

This wide interest makes it worth while to review what has 
been done and to explain the how and why of yacht model 
testing as carried out under the direction of Professor Ken- 
neth S. M. Davidson at the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
For it is he who has developed the method and the equip- 
ment used in the work on Ranger and other yachts that, after 
testing, have by their performance shown the value of the 
tank. 

When the first model towing work was started at Stevens 
Institute in the fall of 1931, it was not surprising that there 
was a good deal of doubt as to whether anything worth while 
could be worked out; the testing of yacht models was not 
new and the performance of yachts built after model tests 
had not been noticeably above the average. Also, on account 
of the high cost of towing models, such work had been done 
only on large and important boats. It is said that G. L. Wat- 
son designed Shamrock II after testing her model against 
others, and that, following her defeat by Columbia in 1901, 
he expressed the wish that “‘Nat” Herreshoff might also 
have had a towing tank. Although model tests were used in 
the design of other America’s Cup boats, among them 
Vanitie, Watson’s expression was typical of the general 
opinion of towing tank tests. On the other hand, the general 
method of model testing had played an important part in 
the development of the steamship and the airplane, and to 





Professor Davidson there seemed to be a good chance of 
success in new methods of applying well-known principles to 
yacht testing. 

When the work at Stevens first started, there was little 
money available. This in the long run has helped, at least 
from the yachting standpoint. The first testing was done in 
the swimming pool, when it was necessary to use much 
smaller models than those made for the usual steamship 
tests. Twenty-foot water line models were being used in 
Washington because, though smaller models had been tried, 
the predicted resistances had been pretty far away from the 
actual resistances found in practice. So, in the older tanks, 
large models were used as a matter of course. The expense of 
using them was not a severe drawback when working on the 
plans of a naval vessel, a merchant ship or a large power 
yacht. 

Many full sized yachts, such as Six-Metres, are not much 
larger than these models, therefore the relatively high cost 
of working with models put tests out of the question in the 
case of ordinary design. The opportunity of using a small 
model with its low cost made the whole problem practical 
and interesting to the yacht designer and I have done every- 
thing I could to codperate with Professor Davidson since he 
first talked with me about the work. 

This problem of getting accurate predictions with a small 
model was the first one which had to be solved. To obtain the 
resistance of the full scale boat from the model, it is not 
possible to multiply by a single factor. The model resistance 
must be divided into two parts, one representing principally 
frictional resistance (that caused by the friction of the water 
against the hull surface) and the other, residual or wave 
making resistance. At speeds high enough to cause waves, it 
is impossible to separate these two factors by a direct test of 
the model. However, because they must be multiplied by 
different amounts before they can be added together to give 
the final resistance of the full sized boat, the division must 





A model attached to the carriage of the Stevens Institute tank. The carriage rolls on the overhead track and readings 
are made on the scales, a spot of light reflected from a tiny mirror moving along each of the scales over the model 











be made fairly accurately. To 
do this, it is necessary to cal- 
culate one or the other part. 
The success of resistance pre- 
dictions based on large models 
has lain in the accuracy with 
which the frictional resistance 
could be calculated, both for 
the large model and the ship. 
When the model was small, 
this calculation for frictional 
resistance seemed to become 
unreliable. 

However, at about the time 
this question came up at Ste- 
vens, new developments in the 
theory of frictional resistance 
had been worked out and, 
although they were at that 
time connected chiefly with 
aeronautical research, it was 
possible to apply them to 
small yacht models. It is un- 
necessary to go into these theories, but it was discovered 
that, by roughening the forward edge of the keel and then 
applying the right correction factor, accurate correlation 
could be made between models as small as three feet on the 
water line and the full sized boat. 

This ability to work with small models cut down the cost 
of experimental work to a point where it could be carried on 
with real hope of success. 

The. purpose of earlier tests with large models of sailing 
yachts had been, as in the case of power driven vessels, to 
determine the resistance to forward motion with the boat in 
an upright position and moving along her own center line. 
Perhaps in some cases the models had been heeled and pos- 
sibly even skewed a little to simulate leeway, but if this had 
been done it was evidently done with small models and 
without any knowledge of how to deduce their full sized 
resistances accurately. With the question of the small model 
cleared up, the next step was to determine the forces actually 
applied to a full sized boat by the wind acting on her sails and 
to scale these down properly from ship to model and up 
again from model to ship. To do this, sailing tests were made 
on the 23-foot water line Gimcrack, a small boat with a fairly 
conventional rig. These tests consisted of taking simulta- 
neous readings of wind speed, boat speed and heel angle, 
while Gimcrack was being sailed close hauled in winds of 
various strengths. Gimcrack’s resistance was checked, both 
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The model under way, heeled to 

an angle of 30 degrees and 

with her center line somewhat 
skewed to simulate leeway 


Professor Davidson and one of 
the ‘‘Ranger’’ models. The ‘“‘vene- 
tian blind’’ at the left serves to 
extinguish the waves which have 
been set up by the model 


Photos by 
M. Rosenfeld 





by towing the actual boat and by towing a model. Her 
stability was also checked both ways. From these tests 
curves of the driving and heeling forces exerted by the sails 
at various heel angles and wind strengths ‘were determined. 
Appropriate values taken from these curves can be applied 
to other boats, making it possible to calculate the probable 
speed for a boat built to a model that has been tried out. 

For a given design which has a certain characteristic sail 
area, height of rig and height of center of gravity, we can 
determine what the heel angle will be for a wind of any given 
strength and, at that heel angle, what the driving and heeling 
forces applied by the sails to the hull must be. From a model 
test of the hull the speed through the water and the number 
of points away from the wind the boat should be at her best 
can be determined. From this, her speed made good to 
windward can be easily calculated. 

The emphasis has been placed on speed made good to 
windward because that is generally considered the most 
important point of sailing and is probably the most difficult 
to determine from tests. At the same time, other valuable 
data can be obtained from the model test. Running and 
reaching speeds can be worked out and leeway determined as 
well as the position of the true center of lateral resistance and 
the stability of the hull in motion which usually differs from 
the stability at rest. 


(Continued on page 116) 
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This yacht is owned by Dr. Arthur B. McGraw, of Detroit, who uses her on the Maine coast, her 
hailing port being East Boothbay. She was designed by Gordon Munro, naval architect, of Fair- 
haven, Mass., and was built this year by the George Lawley & Son Corporation, at Neponset, Mass. 








“Kestrel” is 41’ O” in length over all, 36’ 10’ on the 
water line, 11’ 10’’ beam and 6’ 9” draft. Her engine is 
a 6-cylinder Chrysler Crown and her sail area is 895 
square feet. She is a development of the designer's well 
known “‘Harbinger,”” which was commissioned in 1930 
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Making heavy weather at Soldiers Rip on the first day of the contest 


GREAT BRITAIN, 9— 


UNITED STATES, 3 


The British Empire Wins the First International Tuna Angling Match 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


URRICANE warnings flying — no telephone 
or telegraph service for two of the three days 
—nearly half the Nova Scotia apple crop 
ruined — a trawler lost on Sable Island — a 
schooner sunk at Shelburne — boats ashore 

. all along the coast. These were just a few of the 
incidents that marked September 11th, 12th and 13th when 
the first international tuna angling matches were held be- 
tween teams representing the British Empire and the United 

States. This was the same blow — a hard southeast gale — 

during which the Endeavour I parted her towline on her way 

home to England. 

Under the circumstances, it was remarkable that the 
teams were able to get out at all. The tuna and the herring 
they were feeding on were driven out of the rough tide rips 
at Soldiers Ledge, off Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. There is 
probably no other place on the Atlantic Coast where fish 
could have been taken in such a storm, and the fact that five 
were landed speaks volumes for Nova Scotia tuna fishing. I 
doubt whether anyone has ever attempted to fish under such 
unfavorable conditions. Besides the difficulty of fighting a 
fish in that sea, patches of kelp, often 100 feet in length and 
half again as wide, floated all over the rip. To become fouled 
in it means, of course, a cut line and, consequently, a lost 
fish. 

Preceding the tournament this summer, more than 300 
fighting bluefins had been taken out of Soldiers Rip — 50 
of them four days before the matches were scheduled to 
start. Paul Townsend, a member of the United States team, 
had broken the world’s record when he landed nine tuna on 





September 9th and repeated with the same number the 
following day — all in the boat before noon. Our team coach, 
the veteran “ Bill’? Hatch, was fishing him on Captain Sam 
Le Blanc’s boat. And they found the correct combination for 
making the tuna bite. Then the weather man managed to 
spoil it all. 

It is possible that the United States team had had too 
much practice before the matches began; Townsend, any- 
way, was over-fished, but you can rest assured that we were 
no less favored by luck than were our rivals. The weather 
was just as bad for the British as for us, and when, on the 
afternoon of the third day, their flying wedge clicked for 
three fish, they accomplished something we had been unable 
to do in six hours’ use of the wedge the day before. 

The flying wedge consisted of keeping four or five boats in 
a circle in the middle of the rip, quartered herring being 
thrown over from each boat. The idea of keeping the boats 
together was to derive the maximum of help out of the chum 
line in raising the fish. The British team did not muff their 
chance when it arrived, and caught three fish out of four 
hooked. Their scoring anglers were Tom Wheeler, Loran 
Baker and Lee Wulff, who, having caught a 123-pounder the 
first day, brought in one on the third day that tipped the 
scales at 569 pounds. This catch was one of the finest ever 
made in big game angling. The motor of his boat stopped 
twice in the battle — which lasted an hour and 50 minutes — 
and the fish went under three great patches of kelp. Wulff’s 
line was 36-thread and the rod weighed only 23 ounces, 
which were the tournament specifications. The fact that he 

(Continued on page 117) 
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BOUND SOUTH 
IN THE FALL 


Part IIl—Through the Inside Route 


By 


H. MARTYN BAKER 


HERE is no intention of making these‘notes 
into either a cruise story or pilotage in- 
S“ _ structions. For the latter, I again refer you 
to the excellent Inside Route Pilot, and for 
cruise stories — why, go and make your 
own. However, there are some comments 
born of experience which may be useful to the first-timer. 

The Inside Route naturally divides itself into sections. 
The first of these is from Long Island Sound down the Jersey 
coast to Delaware Bay. This and the second section, from 
Delaware Bay to Norfolk, are the most difficult for small 
craft. In one way, getting over most of the troubles in the 
beginning is a good thing, but the initiation may be a little 
rough for the inexperienced. 

Unless yours is a fast power boat, it is desirable to catch a 
fair tide through New York waters; with an auxiliary, it is 
essential. In fact, the date of departure should be determined 
by having “Slack, ebb begins” in Hell Gate fall at a con- 
venient hour in the morning. Even with a slow boat, -you will 
then catch a fair and strong tide out past Sandy Hook and be 
at Manasquan Inlet or well on your way down the coast be- 
fore dark. It is possible to start from Brooklyn, of course, 
but as far as I am concerned the less time spent in the filthy, 
choppy waters of New York Harbor, the better. Don’t at- 
tempt the trip with strong northeast or southwest winds. 
Northeasters in the fall are apt to be bad and southwesters 
are dead ahead. Moderate northwest weather is ideal. 

The Jersey coast is beset with dangers in the form of fish 
traps, only three of its inlets are safe for strangers, and its 
inland bays and sounds are shallow and their channels tortu- 
ous. So get it behind you as quickly as you can. Motor boats 
drawing less than four feet can skin down the beach inside 
the fish traps from Sandy Hook to Manasquan Inlet and 
from there proceed inside to Cape May. Deeper draft craft 
had better stay outside the traps, especially at night, and 
will do well to make one jump of it to Cape May. Manasquan 





and Cape May Inlets are jettied, dredged and lighted, and . 


are safe in all ordinary weather. Absecon Inlet (Atlantic 
City) is dredged and well buoyed but apt to be rough. At 
night, the lights are almost impossible to see against the 
advertising displays until close to. Small craft may tie to 
docks just to seaward of the railroad bridge at Manasquan; 
in Gardner Basin, at Atlantic City; and to the fish of gas 
docks at the head of Cape May Harbor. Don’t anchor in the 
channels. 

The Inside Route is maintained by the state and liberally 
marked (see Pilot), but by the end of the summer stakes are 
likely to be missing or shorn of their markers, particularly 
at bends and turns. Five feet can be taken through by wait- 
ing for high water at the shallow spots, but be prepared for 
several groundings. Where are the shallow spots? Can’t say; 
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St. Simon Sound is the pelicans’ farthest north 


they change rapidly, but are apt to be in the canal to Bay- 
head, in the vicinity of Little Egg Inlet, and near Townsend 
Inlet. Best information may be had from the Dale Yacht 
Basin, at Bayhead, and the captain of the buoy boat based 
at Gardner Basin, Atlantic City; also, of course, from local 
watermen but only for their immediate vicinity. 

The second section of the Route begins at Cape May. 
Small boats should wait there for good weather and a fair 
tide to make the passage up Delaware Bay. The distance is. 
only about 50 miles but it is a wretched body of water with 
low, marshy shores, strong currents and tide rips, and little 
shelter. If the sea is reasonably smooth, the best and shortest 
route for boats of moderate draft into the bay is to head from 
Cape May jetties so as to pass around the Cape proper, 
about 300 yards offshore. Keep following around the shore 
to the wrecked steamer and then haul up toward Miah Maull 
Light. 

Unfortunately, the turn of the current at Delaware Bay 
entrance is some 50 minutes earlier than at the Narrows. If 
you carry a fair ebb tide down New York Harbor on the 
morning of your departure, and proceed to Cape May with- 
out delay, you will be faced with a foul — very foul — ebb 
tide as you attempt to go up Delaware Bay two or three days 
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The Eau Gallie yacht basin is quiet, clean and 
pleasant and we do our overhauling there 
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Fish traps should be avoided by the cruising yacht as many stakes are broken off under water 


later. Therefore you will have to choose between bucking the 
tide, waiting several days, or splitting the trip up the bay 
by stopping at the Maurice or Cohansey Rivers. If you buck 
it in a slow boat, it will be well after dark before you get to 
the mouth of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. The 
Delaware River is so well lighted that the multiplicity of 
lights is apt to be confusing. Other possible anchorages a few 
miles below the canal are in the circle of grounded hulks at 
the south end of Stony Point Shoal (not charted but quite 
obvious), and behind Reedy Island. Do not attempt either 
of these after dark. There is a bulkhead for tying up: half a 
mile inside the canal entrance on the starboard hand, and 
a basin and docks at the other end in Chesapeake City. 

Having arrived at Chesapeake City, the worst of your 
troubles are over. While Chesapeake Bay is large, twice the 
size of Long Island Sound, it has so many tributaries which 
afford good anchorage that a blow simply means waiting in 
a comfortable berth. Furthermore, the Chesapeake is a lovely 
body of water in the fall. It will well repay you if you cruise 
a week or two there. Follow up some of the rivers. Don’t miss 
lovely old Annapolis, the Eastern Shore country across the 
Bay, and some of the quaint little places like Solomons Island, 
Gwynn Island, Reedville with its fish factories, and dozens 
more. Consult your charts and Atlantic Coast Pilot, Section 
C, and don’t be in a hurry. Perhaps the only navigational 
warning necessary is to stay out of the fish trap areas, partic- 
ularly south, of the Potomac. There are many old stakes 
broken off just below water that are a real menace. 

Hampton Roads marks the end of the second section of 
the Inside Route, and at Norfolk begins the third, which 
extends to Morehead City, North Carolina. It consists of al- 
ternating canals and open bodies of water, such as Albemarle 
Sound and the Pamlico and Neuse Rivers. Most of this sec- 
tion is also delightful cruising country, wilder and more prim- 
itive than the Chesapeake. There is more marsh land, 
but there are hundreds of rivers and creeks with plenty of 
water for moderate draft boats and the towns and villages 
have a quiet charm of their own. 

In Hampton Roads, if you do not need the supplies and 
facilities afforded by the City of Norfolk, go into Hampton 
Creek just around the corner of Old Point Comfort. Here 
will be found an excellent yacht club, boat yards and a snug 
but rather crowded anchorage. It is clean, quiet and pleasant. 
If you want to visit the city, go into ‘‘The Hague.” It is 
not so named on the chart but is described in the Pilot. It is 


a landlocked basin, with several docks, including that of 
Forrest and Dunn near the head, where boats may tie up. 
The place is convenient to the business district, good boat 
yard facilities are available, and boats may be left here in 
safe hands if desired. The only drawback is dirt. All kinds of 
boat supplies are available. 

A few miles from Norfolk up the Elizabeth River (use a 
clothes pin on your nose passing the fertilizer plants), brings 
you to the parting of the ways and the choice between the 
old Dismal Swamp Canal and the newer Chesapeake and 
Albemarle Canal. I prefer the Dismal Swamp route for which 
charts 1227 and 1228 are needed. There is at least eight feet 
of water and, although there are practically no navigational 
markers, it is easy and safe if you follow the directions of the 
Pilot. The old canal was partly surveyed by George Washing- 
ton. In spite of its name, you will see nothing of the swamp 
until in the river below. 

After locking out, you soon enter the upper reaches of the 
winding Pasquotank River which coils through the great 
swamp and is one of the most beautiful stretches of the en- 
tire route. The water of the canal and river is fresh but looks 
like black coffee from the stain of the cypress and juniper. 
Incidentally, wash the suds which form in the lock gates off 
your white topsides at once or they will leave brown stains. 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina, on the Pasquotank, is a 
pleasant stopping place. The Iron Works maintains excellent 
yacht docks as well as full shipyard and machine shop facili- 
ties. Hayman’s yard is equipped to handle small boat work. 
It is a splendid place to lay up if the boat is to be left for any 
length of time. 

Below Elizabeth City, the river gradually widens until it 
meets Albemarle Sound. This comparatively shallow body of 
water can kick up a nasty chop on short notice, so choose 
reasonably good weather for crossing. No anchorages are 
available on the course until inside the Alligator River. The 
Alligator River-Pungo River Canal, generally known as the 
A & P, is long, monotonous and usually full of driftwood and 
snags. 

Severe storms sweep these North Carolina Sounds and 
their surrounding lowlands at times. As in all shallow waters, 
they drive the water before them, causing great differences 
in the otherwise tideless level. Watch must be kept for these 
in the fall. If one has passed a short time before, there is 
likelihood that some of the piling markers and lights have 
been destroyed. Temporary buoys are moored as soon as 
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possible and the marks rebuilt, but this is something for the 
navigator to keep in mind. 

There is no difficulty in planning runs so as to reach a 
good anchorage for the night. The chart indicates many snug 
creeks off the channel. There are only two towns close to the 
route where supplies can be obtained, Belhaven and Oriental, 
and they are limited. 

If you like exploring in out of the way places, consult your 
charts and the Pilot and take a look at Manteo and Hatteras 
and Ocracoke, but not if your boat draws much over four 
feet. Better talk to the local boatmen before trying it. 

This section of the route takes you below Hatteras and 
the warming effect of the Gulf Stream begins to temper the 
climate. If you ‘‘look sharp’’ along the banks of Adams 
Creek, just above Morehead City, you will see your first 
scrub palmettos; poor, scraggly little things but evidence 
that you really are beginning to get South. 

If you like to visit the great lonely ocean beaches, go out 
from Beaufort Inlet about six miles up to Cape Lookout 
(chart 1233), where you may lie snugly in the Bight, land at 
the Coast Guard dock and roam the beach to your heart’s 
content. Here, too, the marked difference in the character of 
the shells and drift along the shore indicate that you are 
beginning to put winter behind. 

At Morehead City, begins the third section of the Inside 
Route, extending to Charleston, South Carolina, and consist- 
ing for the most part of straight dredged channels through 
the marshland back of the beaches. The only exceptions are 
a short stretch of the Cape Fear River, the new high land 
cut and the Waccamaw River from Little River Inlet to 
Winyah Bay. 

Entering the inner harbor of Morehead City is a bit con- 
fusing, and neither chart nor Pilot are too clear although it is 
actually simple. After passing through the last bridge, the 
new steamer terminal dock will be seen to starboard. Round 
the end of that, giving it a reasonable berth, head down the 
channel for a short distance as indicated by the red line, and 
turn in to starboard so as to leave the red and black post 
light about 100 feet to port. Steer for the first dock which is 
in use, keeping away from the piling of the ruined docks 
which come before that. Tie to a gas dock, watching out for 
the strong currents that sweep through. Ask where you can 
tie up for the period of your stay. The larger docks are pretty 
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The Municipal Yacht Basin at Charles- 
ton is completely landlocked and is 
an excellent place in which to lie 


busy and in the fall the menhaden 
fleet works out of Beaufort Harbor 
and occupies most of the Morehead 
docks at night. Consumable sup- 
plies in good variety are available 
here, the last good chance before 
Charleston. Don’t send laundry, 
however; ours came back with the 
dirt merely evenly distributed. 

This section is profusely marked 
with standard Intracoastal Water- 
way lights and beacons. There is 
always the possibility of markers 
being wholly or partly destroyed 
and yachtsmen can render the 
Lighthouse Department a_ real 
service by reporting missing marks. 

Where channels run through wide 
shallow bodies of water, such as 
Bogue Sound, when the sides of the 
dredged cut are not visible, it is 
always well to look astern occasionally to make sure you are 
not being set sidewise out of the channel by wind or tide. 
One valuable trait of most boats is that they will try to get 
away from a shallow bank due to the piling up of displaced 
water between the hull and the shoal. If the boat suddenly 
starts to pull on her wheel in one direction, better let her go 
and slow down until you are sure of the channel. If she steers 
in a sloppy and peculiar fashion, settles by the stern and 
pulls an abnormal stern wave, you are out of the channel 
entirely and in shoal water. Particular care must be used in 
the parts of the channel which cross natural waterways, in- 
lets and rivers. Strong cross currents, which will quickly set 
the boat out of the channel unless allowed for, will be met 
at such places. 

The section between Morehead City and the Cape Fear 
River presents one difficulty to slow boats in the lack of 
anchorages or docking facilities. It is possible to tie up at 
Swansboro, and there is limited anchorage with swinging 
room for a small boat at the bend in the channel at Craig 
Point, but both of these are only a few miles below More- 
head. At Wrightsville, there is one gas dock with water at the 
end, but room for only one boat unless tied abreast. The 
other docks are inhospitably marked with ‘“‘Keep Off” 
signs. There is also a dock two or three miles north of 
Wrightsville and another at the end of Myrtle Sound, just 
before the canal leading into the river, but both are private 
and not too good. Do not anchor in the channel except in an 
emergency. Several large freight boats run the route at 
night. If you must do so, anchor fore and aft, on the weather 
side of the channel, and lead a line from amidships ashore to 
another anchor or a bush in the marsh to hold the boat close 
to the bank. 

There is about three feet range of tide along this section 
which increases to nearly eight feet on the Georgia coast and 
decreases again in the upper part of Florida. This must be 
borne in mind constantly. It makes a great difference in re- 
floating a grounded boat and might endanger a boat stuck 
at high water by permitting her to take a severe list toward 
deep water as the tide drops. Strong currents will be met 
near inlets which set fair with the channel. The retarding 
effect on one side of the inlet is offset by the acceleration on 
the other side. But where the route follows natural water- 
ways, such as the Cape Fear River, the effect of the current 
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on the speed of a slow boat is marked. Again I want to em- 
phasize the need for caution at points where the channel 
crosses inlets. The cross currents at these places are responsi- 
ble for many unnecessary groundings. 

A few supplies are available along this section of the route 
at Wrightsville, Southport, Georgetown, and McClellanville, 
but they are limited. Between Southport and the Waccamaw 
River, anchorage is available off the fish factories just beyond 
Southport (smelly) ; in Little River Inlet, just off the channel 
to port; in Little River itself, near the docks in bends of the 
river off the channel;‘and in a small dredged basin just be- 
yond the Socastee Bridge in the canal. There are no other 
stopping places and runs must be planned accordingly. In 
the Waccamaw River, you can anchor almost anywhere or 
tie up at the docks of the old lumber town of Bucksport. 
Georgetown has ample dockage. I have not been there but 
am told that it is wise to lock up everything. Between 
Winyah Bay and Charleston, there is good anchorage in the 
rivers crossing the channel and dockage at McClellanville. 

The route from the Cape Fear River to Little River Inlet 
is a pleasant stretch after the first short high land cut. The 
channel is close to the beach with its great dunes, and the 
land side is quite high and wooded farm country. Little River 
Inlet itself is lovely and the beach is easily reached in the 
dinghy. Beyond that, the new high land cut is 23 miles of 
monotony, enlivened only by the necessity of keeping a sharp 
watch for driftwood. Once out of the cut, the Waccamaw 
River is really beautiful. In the lower reaches of the Wacca- 
maw, particularly in the spring, fishermen stretch nets al- 
most across the river. These have small floats and are 
marked at each end by tiny bushes on slightly larger floats. 
A close watch must be kept for them. 

In the section from Winyah Bay to Charleston, the chan- 
nel passes through miles of land which has now returned to 
marsh, but on which the finest rice in the world was raised 
before the Civil War. Many thousand acres of this marsh 
have been bought by the Federal Government and set aside 
as a Migratory Bird Refuge. It is surrounded by tall watch 
towers, with headquarters established at McClellanville. 
The waterfowl realize their protection and come here in 
great numbers. The area is closely guarded and penalties for 
disturbing the birds are severe. 

After leaving the narrow channel, 
the open waters of Charleston Har- 
bor are a bit confusing at first sight. 
The navigational buoys are small 
and not readily made out, and there 
are a number of much larger de- 
stroyer mooring buoys which are 
more prominent. There is no great 
difficulty, however, and a short run 
brings the cruiser to the Charleston 
Municipal Yacht Basin. Here it is 
well worth while to tie up for a few 
days and explore the old city. The 
basin is completely landlocked and 
is an excellent place to lie or to leave 
the boat. Supplies of all sorts are 
available. 

The section of the coast from 
Charleston, through Georgia, to 
Fernandina, Florida, comprises the 
fifth natural subdivision of the In- 
side Route. The character of the 


At Fort Lauderdale, Florida, wharfage 

charges are low and the bulkhead is 

filled to capacity. Berths must be 
engaged well in advance 
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route again changes; for the most part, it follows the natural 
waterways formed by the sounds, rivers and creeks that every- 
where interlace the land lying behind the barrier islands. 
It is the oldest portion to be completed in its present form, 
and for that reason is a little more difficult to follow in 
places. Beacons and lights are not nearly as closely spaced as. 
in the newer stretches, and many of them are of the old type. 
These consist of a square white target with the number in 
red or black. Having no distinguishing shape, they cannot be 
identified readily from a distance. Also, it is seldom possible 
to proceed on a straight course from one marker to the next. 
More careful attention must be paid to following the red line 
on the chart and the directions of the Pilot, and judgment 
exercised in swinging around the gradual bends, especially 
at high water when the shoals are invisible. In this section a 
good many ranges will be seen. These are used where the 
channel is particularly narrow or cross currents are bad, and 
they must be carefully followed. Also, in several places the 
main channel buoys and marks are to be left on reverse sides. 
This is indicated by painting yellow triangles or squares on 
them as explained in Pilot. 

Much of the country served by this section of the route 
is farm land and there is considerable waterborne traffic 
carried in small freighters. Parts of it are pretty and invite 
the cruiser to explore up rivers and sounds off the beaten 
track. Other parts, particularly in Georgia, consist of mile 
after mile of marsh. Good anchorages are frequent and easily 
found by reference to the chart. Dockage, however, is poor 
owing to the great range of tide. Supplies may be had at 
Beaufort (pronounced Bieufort to distinguish it from Beau- 
fort, N. C.); Thunderbolt, the yacht base for Savannah; 
at the Sea Island Yacht Club on St. Simon’s Island; and at 
Brunswick, which is quite far off the route and rather in- 
convenient. Weather again becomes somewhat of a factor as 
the mouths of some of the sounds are exposed and get quite 
rough in strong winds. Tidal currents are everywhere strong. 

Fernandina is quite a busy little town. The principal draw- 
back is the dockage, which is along high piling docks, rather 
unprotected, with swift currents and six-foot tides. There is 
ample anchorage space but no convenient landing for dinghies. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The lines of the Yankee One Design Class show a boat of fairly light displacement and an easily driven model 


YANKEE PROGRESS 


The First of the New One Design Class for New England Waters Shows Her Paces 


By WALDO H. BROWN 


Vice President, Southern Massachusetts Y. R. A. 





HE first meeting of the Yankee One Design 
Committee was held in Boston on the first 
_» of January this year and the committee 
sat a number of times during the winter. 
Its object was to arrange for the-design of 
a racing boat that could be adopted along 
the New England coast and furnish keen racing in an inex- 
pensive class. Yacht designers in New England were asked 
to submit anonymous plans to meet certain general specifi- 
cations for a light displacement boat about 30 feet in length 
over all. The designers responded nobly and the plans were 
exhibited and criticized by several hundred yachtsmen. A 
number of the designs were published. The committee found 
that two plans showed more promise than the others and 
their designers revised them until a hull was worked out and 
the final set of lines decided on. ; 

This first experimental boat was laid down and faired in 
the mold loft of the Bath Iron Works and wooden master 
patterns, from which the building molds were made, were 
fabricated. The first boat was built by Britt Brothers, Sau- 
gus, Mass., and was completed late in September. Launched 
at noon of the day of the race, she was towed to Marblehead 
and proceeded to trim the M-B Class by eight minutes. 

Before describing the boat, it would be helpful to consider 
the problems which confronted the design committee. 

First of all, the M-B Class had given ample evidence that 
to be successful a coastwise class must be able to “take it”’ 
in Buzzards Bay. 

So the first obligation was to bring out a boat ‘‘high, dry 
and able” enough for the Bay, but the boat has proved to be 
fast in light airs. 

Now the main reason she is fast in light airs has to do 
with the second main consideration of the design committee. 
Was the added cost of a so-called wine-glass section, or hol- 
low garboards, justified? 

We decided that if this did not add more than 10 per cent 
to the cost of the boat, it was desirable. The replies to letters 


sent to a dozen boat builders indicated that this feature 
would not cost more than $200 per boat and the Britts, hav- 
ing built a boat, now say that this feature did not add more 
than $100 to the cost over and above that of fin keel con- 
struction. This may be less as larger fleets are built. The 


h The -boat. carries a 
modern rig with a good 
sized Genoa jib 
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designing to the Universal and International Rules, in other words, 
long ends (or short water lines) and heavy displacement. 

We decided to be true to our convictions and trust the people to 
appreciate merit — in time. Our boat does not look like those you 
are used to seeing. But neither did ‘‘30 Squares”? when they first 
arrived. But handsome is as handsome does — one gets to like her 
when he gets to know her. 

So much for what the design committee tried to do. Now for 
what they did do — and how she does. 

The accompanying photos and plans speak for the design. Her 
dimensions are: 30’ 6” in length over all; 24’ l.w.l.; 6’ 6” beam, 
4’ 6” draft, 4775 lbs. displacement, and 310 square feet sail area. 
Her performance can best be described by saying that here is a big, 

(Continued on page 112) 


The first of the new class under sail off 
Marblehead, three hours after her 
launching, when she trimmed the 
“M-B’s.” Insert, spreaders are of novel 
design. They are pivoted to the mast 
and fitted with two coil springs which 
let them swing forward under pressure 
of the mainsail when sheets are eased 








remarkable manner in which the experimental boat 
accelerates, carries her way, and “‘shoots”’ in stays 
is more attributable to this characteristic than to 
her clean diagonals. 

Third, there were many desirable features — 
some original, some practicable, some artistic, such 
as the rounded stemhead, the marked curve of the 
transom, tapered frames, large keel bolts, watertight 
bulkheads, raking coamings, etc.— which un- 
doubtedly cost something extra. Each feature was 
carefully considered and it was the opinion of the 
committee that their total cost would be far less than 
their value. 

The first experimental boat is frankly a ‘‘custom 
job,” the result of expensive designing, but the plans 
are cheap and builders can easily be shown how to 
produce them economically. 

The last but by no means the least important 
problem of the committee was that of unconven- 
tional appearance. If we offered the people what 
they needed would they like its looks? We are all 
slaves to habit and convention; at present, yachts- 
men are accustomed to seeing and expecting, in 
racing boats, the characteristics developed by 
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Owen Churchill’s ‘‘Angelita’’ won the King of Spain 
Trophy after a hard battle in the Eight-Metre Class 








FIVE DAYS OF RACING 


Combined Regatta Held off Santa Catalina Island 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE leeward shore of the Isthmus of Santa Catalina 

Island provided a picturesque background for the com- 

bined Pacific Coast-Southern California regatta. The 
five-day race week, September 7th to 11th, gained added 
color from the traditional Commodores’ Cruise, which 
served as a prelude to the sailing program over the Labor 
Day week-end. 

Hard west winds and a steep chop over most of the wind- 
ward-leeward courses and baffling drifting matches at the 
starts and finishes supplied excitement for crews. For the 
race committee, struggling with protests and marks gone 
adrift, it was a trying series. The hard weather shattéred 
spars, rigging and sails, to say nothing of the championship 
hopes of several almost-certain winners. Disqualifications 
dropped other top-notchers to the bottom of the list. 

Though more than 800 sail and power yachts jammed the 
coves at the Isthmus, Cherry Valley, Fourth of July and 
Johnson’s Landing for the Commodores’ Cruise, by Tuesday, 


when the-title racing got under way, only 300 boats remained 
for the fun. 


The closest competition was in the Eight-Metre Class, in 
which Owen Churchill successfully defended his long held 
title with Angelita, after both newcomers, Raymond Paige’s 
Prelude and Commodore William A. Bartholomae’s Yucca, 
had threatened to romp off with all events. On Sunday, 
Prelude won the Wrigley Trophy duel with Yucca and then 
repeated in the regatta opener on Tuesday, beating Yucca by 
nearly eight minutes, with Angelita and Santa Maria trail- 
ing. Angelita later was disqualified on Yucca’s protest that 
she cut inside the Eagle Bank obstruction buoy. Prelude was 
away to a similar big lead on Wednesday when. her mast 
crumpled at the first spreader and put her out of further 
competition. Angelita won that day, while Yucca trailed 
home because her skipper sailed the wrong course. Yucca 
finished first in the last three days, but was disqualified on 
Thursday for tacking in front of Angelita at the leeward 
mark and thereby lost the title to Angelita by a single point. 
The ‘‘Hights” raced this year for the King of Spain Trophy, 
a silver replica of Columbus’ Santa Maria, out of com- 
petition for several years and held by Churchill since ’35. 








Bill Slater’s perennial Lanai again won the 
Six-Metre championship, deservedly. She was the 
only one of the five ‘‘Sixes”’ in proper trim for the 
tough going and was excellently handled by skip- 
per and crew. She won three out of five starts in 
the regatta events and also captured the Wrigley 
Bowl event on Sunday. Alfred A. Rogers’ Syn- 
nove and Russell Simmons’ Ay-Ay-Ay, which took 
second honors, each won a race and might have 
beaten Lanai save for damaged sails and rigging. 

Victory went to the Douglas brothers’ Altamar 
among the five new California 32-foot water line 
sloops. The beautiful model and smart sailing of 
the ‘‘Thirty-twos’”’ made them the “‘pets”’ of the 
week. Altamar won four out of five starts and 
was threatened only by John Hurndall’s Escapade, 
which won one race and finished the series well 
ahead of Tempest, Amorita and Cholita. 

A brand new Star Class champion was crowned 
in Howard Wright, Jr., who came up from the 
beginners’ ranks in less than a season to capture 
the title with Skipper II, of the Long Beach fleet. 
He was closely trailed for second honors by Jack 
Keith’s All-Star, of Santa Monica, with Earl 
Spangler’s Maia, of Long Beach, third. Bob 
Ziegler’s Win-Blu, also of the Long Beach fleet, 
was well on her way to another championship 

(Continued on page 107) 
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“Branta,” Don Ayres’ Ten-Metre, took all three races in the big 
sloop division. Left, part of the fleet that crowded the anchorage 
at the Santa Catalina Isthmus. There were as many yachts an- 
chored in neighboring coves. Below, “Altamar’’ (at right), owned 
by the Douglas brothers, was the winner in the new California 
32-foot water line one-design class, taking four out of five 
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This twin motor yacht has recently been delivered to her owner, 
Corwin Wickersham, of Greenwich, Conn. She was designed 
by John H. Wells, Inc., of New York, and built by Julius Peter- 
sen, of Nyack, N. Y. ‘‘Quisetta II’ is 58 feet in length over all, 
55 feet 10 inches length on the water line, 13 feet 9 inches 
beam, and 4 feet draft. She is driven by a pair of 8-cylinder 
Superior Diesels which develop 150 horse power each, giving 
her a speed of 14% miles an hour with tanks full and a full 
supply aboard of all stores necessary for a long cruise. 
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“WHY TAKE THAT ALONG?"’ 


Part Il—Fitting Out “Igdrasil” 
for a Round-the-World Voyage 


By 


ROGER S. STROUT 


but it can be most interesting. To aid prospective voy- 

agers to dodge some of the many pitfalls, I shall recount 
some of the more interesting features of fitting out and main- 
taining a cruiser on a long voyage. 

A sailor’s favorite source of complaint is the food he re- 
ceives, so, to avoid any mutinies from culinary causes, I 
provided exceptional galley facilities on Jgdrasil, our float- 
ing home. Wood, as a fuel, may seem crude to the modern 
yachtsman, but bottled gas is unknown in the Pacific 
Islands and, while alcohol is widely distributed, it is mostly 
of a concentration adapted to human consumption. Even 
coal, other than steaming varieties, is rare in the Coconut 
Isles, so a wood stove it had to be. A large four-cover, sea- 
going range meets all the requirements, even to baking cakes 
and pies. Of course, we bake our bread as a regular thing 
and even make our own dried yeast when in the tropics. 
A metal topped work table of generous size allows the cook 
to knead the bread or roll out cookies or pie crusts conven- 
iently, while a stainless steel sink makes washing up as pain- 
less a process as possible. 

A Swedish stove serves for small jobs, while a pressure 
cooker is always ready for the tougher problems. This con- 
trivance is common enough in the high mountain country 
out west, but it is not seen afloat as often as it deserves. It 
reduces dry split peas to the lumberman’s favorite food in 
thirty minutes, while even the tough old roosters that pass 
as chickens in the islands are reduced to soup in forty min- 
utes. The pot may be big, but it certainly pays its freight. 

Yachtsmen are apt to protest that a wood stove cannot 
be used when under way without filling the cabin with 
smoke. If your stovepipe wears a Liverpool head, or one of 
the other similar inventions of the devil, this is apt to be the 
case. I had one until it rusted out, but I thought twice be- 
fore replacing it and now the stove never smokes, whether 
close-hauled, or running free. A single length of pipe and a 
90-degree elbow is all that is required. The elbow is placed 
on the deck iron and used singly or with the length of pipe 
horizontal, as may be required, to deliver the smoke just 
behind the boom. The stove then draws like a forge. At 
anchor, the pipe is placed vertically, with the elbow on top 
aimed aft if more draft is required. Just a word of caution, 
however. If moored head and stern, don’t leave the ship 
with the elbow on or a shift of wind will fill the cabin with 
ashes! 

The problem of wood fuel has bothered us little, for Jgdra- 
sil has great carrying capacity. We took such a quantity of 
wood scraps from the yard where we built her that there is 
still a lot left, after three years, in spite of having used some 
700 pounds of flour in baking! 

The large wood stove is a contribution not only to culinary 
efficiency but also to general comfort. When we visited 


ost out a yacht for an ocean cruise is a lot of work, 





“Igdrasil’”’ is launched, moving slowly into the water 


Southern New Zealand, in late fall, it was in almost daily 
use keeping the cabin comfortably warm. At sea, in cold, 
wet weather, a warm dry cabin is greatly appreciated and, 
when we are so unlucky as to get thoroughly soaked, the 
drying racks over the stove prove their value. 

This business of keeping dry sometimes assumes serious 
proportions, for the ordinary oilskins I find quite inade- 
quate. Commercial oilskins are cut to adorn properly a 200- 
pound, keg-necked fisherman and even a whole bath towel 
is not sufficient to caulk the seam between my size fifteen 
neck and one of those spreading collars. Besides, my hundred 
pound wife can almost turn handsprings inside the smallest 
suit that any ship chandlery carries in stock! In Auckland, 
we had some suits tailored to measure, according to our own 
ideas, which have proved excellent. The upper garment is.of 
the arctic parka type, with a close fitting high collar and 
only a small front opening that may be tightly closed. It 
reaches to the knees. Trousers of the same material, rubber 
boots and sou’wester complete the outfit. These have been 
so successful that I have come through our worst down- 
pours, in the New Zealand Sounds, without getting more 
than slightly damp around the edges. This was important 
for the temperatures were often low enough to make wet 
clothes a serious matter. What’s more, the New Zealand 
“‘oilies,’”’ as they call them, didn’t stick in the tropics as our 
home-grown variety always does. 

Oilskins are a necessity and whites look nice when ashore; 
but the most useful duds are ordinary dungaree trousers 
and work shirts. Don’t omit your Tuxedo, though, if you 
want to accept. all the invitations you will receive from the 
members of the Royal Cape Yacht Club when you hit Cape 
Town. Don’t worry, it won’t get mildewed if you treat it 
properly. A dozen drops of cresylic acid in a fly spray gun 
full of mineral spirits will do the trick on woolens. Then you 
can leave them stowed for years in safety. The same chemi- 
ical is just the ticket for mildewed sails. Four drops to the 
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gallon of water and dunk the offending canvas. Don’t spat- 
ter the acid itself on the sails, however, or you will think 
someone got frisky with a shotgun! 

Cresylic acid is but one of the rather long list of chemical 
and medical stores carried in a properly equipped cruiser. 
Unfortunately, there is no good layman’s medical handbook 
extant in the English language. Of course, we got a copy of 
the one issued by Public Health Service, principally to con- 
vince the port medical officer that he should issue us a nar- 
cotic permit, though it is scarcely more useful than the Boy 
Scouts’ Handbook. To their recommended list we add, 
among other things, ephedrine and A.P.C. capsules for 
colds, and Chlorazine tablets for a general antiseptic. The 
latter are particularly useful for those annoying infections 
which Jack London called Solomon Island sores, but which 
can be contracted just as easily in Mauritius or Savannah, 
Georgia. Then there is material for general cyanide fumiga- 
tion and paradichlorobenzine for local fumigation. 

Igdrasil doesn’t make a habit of throwing things off the 
stove, but just the same I am ready for burns. Otis Clapp’s 
Obtundia is the best bet for small burns, and also for mos- 
quito bites, while major burns require tannic acid, which is 
better than the picric acid formerly used. If you are caught 
without any, then long boiled, concentrated tea will do in- 
stead, but see that you cool it first! Most of our medical 
supplies have never been broached, but we are ready for 
almost anything that might happen, and so have been re- 
warded with almost continual good health. 

Medical supplies are optional, but the law requires cer- 
tain other safety equipment and I carry three fire extinguish- 
ers, one of them a foam type, as required when licensed in 
the Canal Zone. I am not afraid of gasoline and the extin- 
guishers will probably never be used for fire, but they have 
other uses. The Pyrenes are excellent for cleaning spots off 
one’s clothes while the foam type starts to play when in- 
verted. The presence of this type of extinguisher keeps me 
from telling any of those cruising yarns, all too popular now- 
adays, about the vessel turning completely over in high seas, 
for the extinguisher has never popped off! 

Every cruiser should have a life ring fitted with a water 
light, but other pyrotechnic equipment is of doubtful value. 
In the Pacific Islands, a Coston rocket would only scare the 
natives away instead of bringing assistance, while on parts 
of the American seaboard the Coast Guard stations are so 
thick that you have only to wave your flashlight and there 
will be a guardsman there to catch you on the first bounce! 
If you indulge in the luxury of pilotage, blue lights will be 
required, but who wants a pilot anyway? 

Radio sets on seagoing yachts have a bad reputation. It 
seems standard practice for them to ‘‘conk out”’ on the sec- 
ond day of any ocean race. This is not at all necessary. Ig- 
drasil’s radio receiver has developed only one ‘“‘bug”’ in 
three years of service, and that took but five minutes to re- 
pair at sea. Anyone can get the U. 8S. Navy time ticks any- 
where in the world, but some member of the crew must 
copy code to get weather regularly. This will take consid- 
erable practice, though it really isn’t difficult, for even my 
wife can do it! Being, among other things, a commercial 
radio operator, I naturally carry a radio transmitter also. 
The operating license requirements are difficult, however, 
and few yachtsmen will care to qualify. This is no great loss, 
for there is really little use for a transmitter aboard. 

Some people cruise just for the joy of sailing and so leave 
their dinghy where the Dutchman left his anchor, but most 
of us want to get ashore when we discover that elusive 
desert island, and we must have a small boat. Igdrasil’s 
dinghy knows only a white ash breeze, but a centerboard 
and lug sail would double her usefulness and a small out- 
board motor would also be convenient. 
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A bit of a mess on deck but making the most of 
a good breeze and rolling up a bow wave off Fiji 


Carrying the dinghy is a problem with only one solution: 
it must be carried inverted, flat down on deck. Davits are 
impossible on a small cruiser and the sea will take ‘her off 
sometime if you wear her as a ‘“‘hat’”’ on the cabin. Cocking 
her up against one side of the cabin is out also, for it impedes 
free motion around the deck. Some yachtsmen have resorted 
to small folding canvas kayaks, which are all right if you 
don’t mind entertaining the natives with an Eskimo hunter 
vaudeville act every time you go ashore. 

It is the weight of ground tackle that limits the size of a 
one- or two-man cruiser. Jgdrasil carries a ratchet gipsy 
winch, which is all right for breaking out but is too slow for 
hauling short or taking in. This is done by hand, while the 
other member of the crew maneuvers the boat under power. 
Twelve fathoms of three-eighths chain and a 100-pound 
anchor is about the limit that a man of ordinary physique 
(I speak for myself) can hope to pull in alone. Beyond that, 
the winch must be used, and when my 133-pound anchor 
goes out on one-half inch chain, the winch must be used all 
the way. The properly fitted-out cruiser will have a two- 
speed rotary winch with wildcats for the chain and it should 
be possible to couple it to the engine. Many yachtsmen will 
disagree with me, but I am convinced that part of the inside 
ballast should consist of a 300-pound mushroom anchor. 
Hoisting this out once is ‘easier than continually taking up 
and clearing a fouled kedge anchor. It is also safer if you wish 
to leave the boat unattended while on inland trips. 

The heavy ground tackle comes in more easily if the food 
has been both good and plentiful. Don’t think you can get 
along on fruit and coconuts, for it doesn’t work. I was re- 
duced to native kai-kai once for nearly two months in Fiji 
and my anchor hauling ability dropped from twelve fathoms 
to five! But bananas are fine, if you don’t have to live on 
them exclusively, and I have often had as many as five 
stems on board ripening at once. Oranges are seldom 
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available, but twice we were able to get a couple of 
bushels and none were ever wasted. The local fruits 
and vegetables are always used in addition to the 
standard food supplies. Sometimes on long hops we 


go to the other extreme and live almost entirely on 


canned or dried food. 

Laying in stores for a long voyage in the tropics 
may seem difficult to the beginner but, after a year 
or two, one simply sits down with a catalog and a 
wholesale grocery clerk and starts in with the “ A’s.”’ 
If the money hasn’t run out, you will have ordered, 
for two people, about a ton and a half before you 
reach the ‘‘Z’s.”’ That is enough for a year. 

The major items are comparatively simple but the 
small problems are difficult. For example, the best 
matches are available only at the Canal Zone, so we 
had to decide how many we would need for three 
years. Butter we usually omit, for even the best 
tinned varieties are liquid when opened and so not 
very attractive. Its place is taken by peanut butter, 
which maintains the proper consistency even when 
hot. Coffee may be purchased in tins, but if you in- 
sist on the best grade you must take it green and roast 
it yourself. I got fifty pounds of coffee in the Gala- 
pagos Islands that has an exceptionally fine flavor. 

Flour was a problem at first, for all that which was 
supplied by the Panama Canal contained weevils. 
Later, we had to buy some from a trading schooner 
in the Marquesas Islands and, knowing the reputa- 
tion of these schooners, I thought it would only be 
necessary to put reins on the sack and drive it home. 
Much to my astonishment there wasn’t a bug in it, 
and all the Australian flour we have since purchased 
has been similarly free. This may be due to greater 
care in handling, or perhaps the bugs just don’t like 
Australian flour! 

The ever versatile tapioca and some of the prepared 
breakfast foods seem to be immune to the attacks of 
bugs and worms and one is inclined to take a lot of 
them. Then someone asks the question: “If the bugs 
won’t eat them, why should we?” I know of no 
answer. 

A little imagination often saves a lot of trouble. 
This applies particularly to spaghetti and macaroni, 
of which the bugs are fond. The cruising man had 
better stick to the former, which can be inspected 
readily. With macaroni, you have to blow through 
each piece to be sure the channel is clear! Similarly, 
you should disregard the dietitian’s advice and buy 
polished rice instead of the brown variety; then you 
can be sure of what you are eating! 


On the other hand, too much imagination may un- ° 


necessarily restrict your diet. I once met a man who 
wouldn’t carry dates because they looked too much 
like candied cockroaches and he had enough of the 
live variety without carrying any preserved ones! 

At Panama, all perishable foods, even raisins, dried 
fruits and oatmeal, can be purchased in tins for trop- 
ical use. We carried a great deal of these but our diet 
changes as often as our source of supply. Whatever 
the food, we do not count the calories nor chase the 
vitamins. If our diet does not balance by the day or 
week, perhaps it will by the year. Anyway, who 
cares, for we enjoyed perfect health and that is the 
important thing. 

Food and cockroaches go hand in hand all too often 
in the tropics and for years cruising yachtsmen have 
vied with each other in telling stories of bigger and 

(Continued on page 113) 
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With the end of the long horizontal section of the stovepipe just to lee- 
ward of the main boom, the galley range has a draft like that of a forge 





“‘Igdrasil” has lots of room on deck and we often made use of a deck 
chair. Below, it always pays to buy petroleum products in quantity 
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RUDDERS—EFFICIENT AND INEFFICIENT 


GEORGE F. 





HETHER for sail or power, for high 
speed racing boats or slow, heavy sailing 
yachts, the laws governing the action and 
the design of rudders hold true. Actual 
rudders will differ greatly in appearance, 
in construction, location and in size as 
compared to the hull. That, however, is the result of a differ- 
ence in conditions and not because a different principle is 
involved. 

The rudder turns the boat by creating a transverse or 
athwartship force across the stern — or the bow, in case of a 
bow rudder — which has a leverage about the actual center 
of lateral resistance of the boat in her running condition. 
Stated briefly, a good rudder is one which creates ample 
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behind the stern of such a barge, practically none of it, or 
only a very little, passing the aftermost part of the lower 
edge of the blade, as indicated in the drawing. This rudder 
is useless. If, however, the blade of the rudder is extended 
below the bottom, as indicated by the dotted lines, water will 
flow across the deep part of the blade as the barge moves 
ahead and it will turn the boat. 

The transverse force created by the rudder must not come 
in line with the center of the lateral resistance of the hull. If 
it did, the hull would not turn the boat but would push her 
sideways. The greater the distance of the rudder from that 
center of lateral resistance, the greater the leverage of the 
force in turning the hull. For a given amount of transverse 
force, the boat will turn more quickly the farther aft the 
rudder is placed. 

From the simple statement of the requirements for an 
efficient rudder, it is easily seen that every motor boat must 
have the rudder behind the propeller to take advantage to 
the fullest of the race or stream thrown aft by the propeller. 
A twin screw motor boat should by all means have two rud- 
ders, one behind each propeller, coupled so that they turn in 
unison. These rudders can be quite small and still be most 
efficient. Single screw motor boats should have the one 
rudder directly behind the propeller. A triple screw boat does 
very well, indeed, with a single rudder behind the central 
propeller. With the rudder arrangement advised, a motor 

boat can be maneuvered without hav- 























Fig. 1. The best rudder is that which creates the "cont ing any appreciable headway. 
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transverse force to turn the boat as quickly as required and 
at the same time offers the least amount of rudder resistance 
to ahead motion when the rudder is in line with the center 
line of the boat. It must be sensitive and must act in exactly 
the same way every time it is given the same angle. 

Stripped of non-essentials, every rudder is nothing more 
than a plane upon which moving water acts when the blade 
is placed at an angle to the center line of the boat. This mov- 
ing stream of water which acts on the rudder may be created 
by the motion of the boat, by the race behind the propeller 
or by a combination of the two. Fig. 1 shows this general 
idea of rudder action. 

Any detail, large or small, either in the rudder, its location 
with respect to the hull, any peculiarity of the hull, or any 
combination which interferes in the slightest with free and 
active flow across the blade of the rudder reduces its effi- 
ciency. So elementary is this statement that no comment 
is needed — and yet, again and again, we see it forgotten. 
To have a rudder which will control a boat properly, water 
must flow in contact with the blade and at as high a velocity 
as possible across the blade. To show the futility of trying to 
steer a boat without having a definite flow across the rudder, 
note Fig. 2 which shows a box-shaped barge with a rudder 
on the center line. At moderate speed, the water will follow 


Arranging a rudder on a motor boat 
so that the stern can be swung either to port or to starboard 
when the boat is backing is a decidedly difficult thing to 
achieve. When backing, the proper rudder location for ma- 
neuvering ahead places the rudder ahead of the propeller 
wheel when the boat goes astern and it is entirely out of the 
reverse propeller race. Not until the boat gathers sternway 
does the rudder have much effect. In general, a much larger 
rudder is needed to obtain control of the boat when backing 
than is required to maneuver her quickly when going ahead. 

Every few years some inventive genius builds a boat with 
the rudder ahead of the propeller. This is always unsatis- 
factory because the boat steers poorly and uncertainly when 
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Fig. 3. When a boat turns in a circle, the stern is forced outward. The 
more the boat skids, the farther forward is the pivoting point, ‘‘P” 
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Fig. 4. High speed boats require ‘‘skid fins’ to prevent dead 

excessive side slip on a turn. The center of the fin “F” 

should be 10 to 15 per cent of the length of the boat 2 
ahead of the center of gravity of boat and crew ; 


going ahead and the swing of the rudder from one side to 
another interferes with the efficient action of the propeller, 
but such a boat will steer when backing. Ferry boats, which 
run either way, solve the steering problem when backing by 
having a rudder at each end. The rudder at the end used as 
the bow is locked in place and the other rudder at the stern 
is used to steer the boat. 

In Fig. 3 is indicated the character of the path followed by 
a boat changing her course under the action of the rudder to 
a circular path. It will be noted that the stern of the boat 
swings outside of the actual path and that the boat ‘‘ noses 
in”’ to the turn. This, of course, assumes that the rudder is at 
the stern and the turning is caused by the rudder pushing the 
stern to one side. When the boat is moving in a truly circular 
path, that point on the center line which is tangent to the 


Fig. 7, left. A balanced rudder suita- 
ble for cruisers and boats of mod- 
erate speed. The balance, “A,” 
should not exceed one-fifth of the 
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Fig. 5. This shows the forces acting 
on a high speed boat when turning. 
Centrifugal force acting above the 
EZ resistance of the hull and skid fin 
tends to heel the boat outward. The 
boat is heeled inward by two cou- 
ples, one the pressure on the outside 
and suction on the inside and the 
other the rudder pressure outward 
below the hull and skid fin resistance 





Fig. 6, below. Bow rudders should 
have no balance and the stock 
should rake sharply aft 
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stern, the skid fin should be ahead of the center of gravity 
of the boat. Ten to fifteen per cent of the water line length 
of the boat ahead of the center of gravity is a good figure with 
which to start. If the fin is too far ahead, the boat will be 
“snaky”’ in action. It will be hard to hold her on a direct 
straight course. The area of the fin depends upon the type of 
the boat and the shape of the cross sections. In general, a fin 


having an area approximately equal to that of the rudder 
area is ample. 
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Fig. 11, below. With a right hand propel- 





total breadth ‘‘B”’ 


Fig. 8, right. A rudder of the shape 

shown by the full line is better for 

the sailing yacht than that shown 
by the dotted line 
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circle is called the pivoting point. In every case it is well 
forward. A large power yacht, a steamer, or an auxiliary 
turns as shown in the diagram marked ‘‘Cruiser.’’ High 
speed motor boats turn in a different manner, for they have a 
definite amount of side slip or “‘skid.”’ This is caused by the 


shallow draft of the high speed boat and by the large cen- - 


trifugal force acting on the boat when she goes in a circular 
path at high speed. 

To prevent excessive side slip, high speed motor boats use 
“skid fins.’”’ The actual location of this fin and its area is a 
matter of importance in a racing boat. If the rudder is at the 
| 
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Fig. 9. Rudder shapes in common use. ‘“‘A”’ shows the form on a popular 
stock runabout; “‘B” gives the shape of the twin rudders used on a stock 
twin screw cruiser; ‘‘C’’ is a type much used on large single screw boats; 
“D” is a special type which also acts as a strut and is used on racers 





ler, a single screw boat tends to run to 
port. If the leading edge of the balanced 
rudder blade is cut, as shown by the full 
lines, the boat will keep a true course 
without holding the wheel 


Fig. 10, left. A balanced rudder with a thick front en ge 

edge as shown by the full lines is less effective 
N than the section shown by dotted lines. The blunt 
‘ leading edge tends to throw the flow away and 
~ the space next the blade is filled with eddies 








The outward or side skidding should not be completely 
checked for it is this side skid which causes a pressure under 
the bottom on the outside of the turn and a suction on the 
inside, tending to heel the boat inward and keep her right 
side up. In other words, when the right amount of skid is 
permitted, the boat “‘squats” transversely. 

The pivoting point of a high speed racing motor boat skid- 
ding on a circular turn is usually far ahead of the actual boat 
as shown in the diagram marked “Hydroplane,” Fig. 3. 

When astern rudder is used, the force on the rudder acting 
well below the hull pushes the stern outward. This outward 
thrusting force tends to create an inward “bank” on the 
turn. The side slip forces and the pressure on the rudder at 
the stern act in opposition to centrifugal force. Their moment 
should always be greater than the moment of centrifugal 
force. If the moment of centrifugal force acting through the 
center of gravity of the boat is greater than the moment of 
the other two forces, the boat will lose her ‘‘bank.”” This is a 
hair-raising occurrence and has been the cause of more than 
one capsize. The deeper the rudder, the more effective it is 
in heeling the boat inward on the turn. In Fig. 5, a diagram 
of these conflicting forces on the hull is shown. 

About twenty years ago most racing hydroplanes were 
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Fig. 12. Approximate rudder areas for sailing cruisers and auxiliaries. 
For a racing type with short lateral plane and one that is well balanced, 
these areas may be materially reduced 


steered with bow rudders. These have lost their popularity of 
late years and yet have much to recommend them for this 
class of beat. The action of a bow rudder is in some ways 
exactly that of a stern rudder with the sharp distinction that 
the bow rudder pushes the bow into the turn instead of 
swinging the stern outside the turn. The stern itself has a 
natural tendency to skid out far beyond the desirable posi- 
tion and skid fins must be used at the stern whenever a bow 
rudder is employed. In many cases, the skid fin is combined 
with the propeller strut to avoid breaking the water in two 
different places. A bow rudder has the disadvantage that 
pressure on the rudder tends to heel the boat outward on a 
turn instead of inward. This, however, does not seem to be a 
marked disadvantage in a wide hydroplane. Most of our 
drivers today are much afraid of a bow rudder and do not 
approve of it although it is an effective way-of turning a 
hydroplane. = 
Aradam, one of the Italian Gold Cup boats of 1937, used a 
combination of bow and stern-rudders. The usual forward 
fin, instead of being fixed, could be turned slightly in con- 
junction with the stern rudder so that the bow was pushed 
into the turn by this bow rudder and the stern pushed out 
by the stern rudder. This device was tried thirteen or four- 
teen years ago on one of the Detroit Sweepstakes hulls with 
rather disastrous results. In that boat the bow rudder turned 
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through the same angle as the stern rudder and the boat 
went into such a sharp turn on her first trial that she 
capsized. Anyone experimenting along these lines would do 
well to limit the turn of the bow rudder to about one-fourth 
the angle of the stern rudder. 

Rudders are of all shapes, types, and sections. On the large 
yacht, and on the sailing boat, the rudder is usually hung 
directly on a rudder post at the after end of the deadwood 
with no “balance,” that is, no part of the blade is ahead of 
the center line of the rudder stock. The rudder itself is in 
effect a hinged portion of the underwater body of the boat. 
A rudder of this character is effective because the water flows 
to it freely and, when turned, is deflected efficiently by the 
rudder blade. In power yachts, the rudder has a vertical 
stock while in a sailing yacht the stock is given a rake. The 
rake compensates to some extent for the lifting and heeling 
effect of the rudder when the boat is heeled down in a breeze. 
Raking rudder stocks should not be used on power boats 
except when a bow rudder is used, as shown in Fig. 6. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a balanced rudder. This rudder has part 
of the blade ahead of the center of the rudder stock. This 


‘“‘balancing”’ is done to make it easier to turn the rudder by 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Fig. 13. Rudder areas for power boats. Rudder assumed to be directly 
behind the single propeller. When twin rudders are used behind twin 
screws, the area of the two may be taken as equivalent to a single rudder 
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“Weejoe II” 


A 1937 High Speed Motor Cruiser 


This fast stepping motor yacht was built by the Huskin 
Boat Works, of Bay City, Michigan, from designs by 
John L. Hacker, of Detroit, for Joseph Cooper, of New 
York. ‘‘Weejoe Il” is 52’ in length over all and is 
powered with a pair of Hall-Scott Invader engines which 
develop 250 horse power each and give the yacht a 
speed of 35 miles per hour. At the right is a view of 
the light and airy cabin while above is the engine room. 
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Left, ‘‘Linekin’” is the first of a class designed by John G. Alden and built 
at South Bristol, Maine. She is 35’ 10” in length over all, 24’ 8" water 
line, 9’ 9’ beam and 5’ O” draft. She carries 7000 pounds of ballast, 
inside and out. A 4-cylinder engine of 22 hp. supplies auxiliary power 


Below, ‘‘Jimsea,”’ a 54-footer designed and built by Henry C. Grebe & 
Co., Inc., of Chicago, for L.G. Ferris, of Kenosha, Wis. A pair of 100 horse 
power Buda Diesels with reduction gear drive her at a 15-mile pace 





Foto-Ad 
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Left, one of the “Marlin” Class de- 
signed and built by the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Co., of Bristol, R. 1. 
They are 20’ 9” in length over all, 
16’ 0” |.w.1., 7’ 1%" beam and 3’ 14%” 
draft. A 2% hp. Lauson engine is 
installed under the cockpit. The sail 
area is 253 square feet. The lead bal- 
last, all on the keel weighs 1400 pounds 





When T. O. M. Sopwith’s ‘‘Philante’”’ returned 
to England, she carried on her, davits a new 
power tender designed and built by Hubert S. 
Johnson, of Bay Head, N. J. This boat is a sea 
skiff designed for fast, rough water work, and 
equipped to serve as a fishing boat as well as 
a launch. Two Chrysler Crown engines give 
her a maximum speed of 29 miles per hour 


Left, a fast 24-foot Chris-Craft Sportsman with 
modern cabin. She is powered with a 6-cylinder 
Scripps marine engine which develops 210 
horse power and gives speeds up to 41 m.p.h. 


Below, a ‘‘crash boat” for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, designed and built by Ditchburn 
Boats, Ltd., of Gravenhurst, Ontario, for the air 
force station at Trenton, Ontario. She is 38° in 
length over all, 8’ 6’ beam and 2’ 4” draft. 
Two 150 hp. Kermath engines give her a top 
speed of 33 m.p.h. Twin rudders are fitted 
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ALL ACTIVE ALONG THE POTOMAC 


Record Fleet Starts in Sailing Events 


of the President’s Cup Regatta 


N ORDER to give the sailor of the sail two full days of 
racing on his own account, without conflicting with the 
power boat events, the Potomac River Sailing Associa- 

tion was allotted the week-end of September 18th—19th for 
its annual regatta this year, instead of the Friday and Sat- 
urday forenoon preceding the racing for the President’s 
Cup. The change made for a better regatta, and a large fleet 
of racing boats gathered on the Potomac River from points 
as widely separated as Rhode Island, Florida and Western 
Ohio. 

Although this is only the third national regatta sponsored 
by this youthful racing organization, which brought sailing 
on the Potomac back to life, no less than 125 sailing craft 
were at the starting line to compete in the twelve classes, 
which ranged in size from the tiny 11-foot Moths, sailed by 
one man, to the Handicap Class, which brought out the larg- 
est boats of the fleet. This compares with 79 that sailed last 
year. Most of the fleet were, of course, small boats, many of 
which arrived from distant points on trailers. Others sailed 
up the one hundred miles of river from various points on 
Chesapeake Bay, including the Eastern Shore. 

September is a fickle month. One may expect anything 
from it in the way of weather. This year was no exception. 
The first race, started after a half-hour postponement, was 
sailed in almost a flat calm, and the fleet dragged along over 
shortened courses until a late breeze from the southeast 
sent the stragglers home. And this was too bad, for the 
President of the United States picked this day to watch 
the windjammers do their stuff. Himself a sailor, he must 
have suffered with the skippers on the course trying to nurse 
their racers from one cat’s-paw to another. On the Coast 

(Continued on page 108) 





“Madic,” winner in the Albatross Class, was sailed to victory by 
Commodore William Heintz, of the West River Sailing Club. Mrs. 
Heintz acted as crew. Below, the start of the final race for Comets. 
D. Verner Smythe won the series in this class with his ‘Sassy 


Too,” taking two firsts and a second from a field of twenty-five boats 
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“Endeavour |”’ arriving at Gosport in good condition after her eastward passage 


© Arthur Lamsley 


across the Atlantic, during which she broke away from “Viva Il" during a gale 


“ENDEAVOUR I” 


REACHES HOME 


SEAN O’CONNOR 


URING the past two years it has been my for- 
tune to visit two other sizeable ships which 
have made the Atlantic crossing west to east. 
They have little to do with the recent crossing 
of Endeavour but I give their greetings to one 
trained seal who wanted to ask questions. 

Captain Angus Walters, of Bluenose, said: ‘‘We had an 
ordinary enough crossing. Does the sun ever shine here in 
England in the summer? Come below for a mug-up while we 
talk.”’ 

Al Loomis, of Yankee, said: ‘‘We came along fine — licked 
Atlantic. Come below for a peek at my log and a drink and 
then you can show us a good place ashore for a little serious 
celebration.”’ 

Captain Ned Heard, of Endeavour, said: ‘‘What is there 
in it for me?” 

That, coming from a man whose reputation as a successful 
sailing master of racing yachts was already well known to 
me, was a bit of.a facer. We were not in sympathy. Then I 
realized that I was not talking to the sailorman but to the 
man who, overnight, had become something of a national 
hero, who had been “‘televised,’’ who had spoken on the 
B.B.C., and last, but by no means least, had also become a 
highly paid writer. 

Then I explained that I had already read the story of 
Endeavour in his newspaper but would like him to tell me 
about one or two things which had not been made clear in 
that. For instance, there was that matter of the broken tow 
line and the remark attributed to Heard in one paper that 
“Ninety fathoms of towing rope were dragging our bows 
under and threatening to sink us.”’ 

“Didn’t that nine-inch rope hawser act like a sea anchor?” 

“Tt was a great help,’’ answered Captain Heard. ‘‘ We had 
prepared, of course. All we had to do was cut the lashings of 
the sea anchor which was lashed to the rail alongside the 





companionway and get it overboard. The warp was already 
through the fairlead and made fast. We'd been to sea before.”’ 
The seaman was talking now. 

“Pretty worrying, though, those first few minutes when 
she went adrift, even with the hawser to ride to,” I offered. 

“Tf a commander gets worried, what is to happen to the 
crew?” was his reply. That seemed on the platitudinous 
side to me. The newly made public figure was making a 
statement. The sailor came to life again at my next question 
as to whether Endeavour took any green water aboard. 

“Only just after the tow rope parted,” said Captain 
Heard. ‘‘She’s fine. These ships take only the spray and 
wind-blown tops. They’re so floaty.” 

That did not sound like confirmation of one report that 
Endeavour had been like a submarine. Actually, Endeavour 
bore practically no trace of damage at all. The square strap 
round her port fairlead had been pulled around until it was 
hoop shaped, but that was done by the wire strop which 
went around Endeavour’s mast and was shackled to one end 
of the tow rope. Neither of her boats bore any trace of 
boarding seas. 

From a later check on Viva II’s log, there was little doubt 
but that the wind, in spots, reached 105 miles per hour. This 
gave me cause for wonder, for one fact emerged. Endeavour’s 
mizzen was set right through all the hurly burly, yet it took 
no damage whatever. No explanation was offered. 

After Endeavour had once headed for home, her passage 
was normal enough. Flat spots were worrying for she was 
short-rigged, even the useful squaresail being of, storm 
canvas size. Her, crew do not love the loose-footed main 
trysail, either. The double sheets necessary to get clear of 
the boom, which remained in its gallows, made handling 
tricky. 

Captain Heard had little more to add to his log as 

(Continued on page 107) 
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“Latonka III,” owned by Dr. Daniel Borden, Commodore of the Crescent Y.C., is one of the new 
Lake One-Design Class adopted by the Lake Y.R.A. and the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. She is 34 


feet over all, 23 feet 4 inches water line, and was designed by P. L. Rhodes of Cox & Stevens 


Manhasset Bay Race Series 


JHE Manhasset Bay Yacht Club’s fifth 

annual fall race series, September 8th 
through 11th, was such an unqualified success 
as to remove all doubt as to the permanence 
of this late-season event on the Long Island 
Sound yachting program. 

A total of 349 yachts of all sizes, from the 
International One-Designs down to Comets 
and Snipes, participated in the four days of 
sailing. That is a record for the event and 


Friday’s turnout of 91 boats was an all-time 


high for any one day. 

The weather was none too reliable, but the 
visiting yachtsmen had plenty of interesting 
and keenly contested racing for the first 
three days. The wind fell so light on the final 
day that there were no finishes. 

Frank Campbell’s Rascal, from Larch- 
mont, won the prize in the International 
One-Design Class by a two-point margin over 
Jick, sailed by Bill Inslee. A. Wright Chap- 
man and his daughter Anne took the Victory 


Class silverware with two firsts and a second: 


in the three completed races with Gopher. 

Mrs. Van Wyck Loomis and her all-femi- 
nine crew from Indian Harbor topped the 
Atlantic Class with Hound. They were tied 
on points with young Bryce Kirk, 15-year-old 
Manhasset Bay skipper, who sailed Clown 
with a juvenile crew, but Mrs. Loomis had 
two firsts'in the three races, so was awarded 
the prize. 

The Stars, strengthened by the presence of 
several of the early arrivals for the interna- 


tional championship of the class, mustered 
the largest turnout of any single class. Frank 
van Winkle, of the home club, won the first 
two races with Themis II but took such a 
drubbing in the third race that he finished 
seven points behind the two most consistent 
boats in the big fleet, George Kelley’s Tempe 
II and Ted Clark’s Polly. Kelley received 
first prize by virtue of having finished ahead 
of Clark twice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Voelbel sailed Foxy to 
two firsts and a second in the Manhasset 
Bay One-Design Class (the old junior one- 
designs); Lenny Romagna made a clean 
sweep of the Meteor Class races; Paul Cox, 
sailing Miss Adela Gunthel’s Orca, beat Miss 
Dorothy Quortrop in Sunshine by a point in 
the Wee Scots and Buddy Morris was tops in 
the Manhasset Bay Junior Yacht Club 
turnout in the Comet Class. The Snipe Class 
racing was especially tight. Peter Carlson’s 
Muriel and Arthur Deacon’s Armade, the 
international champion of the class, tied for 
first place with 29 points and Philip Benson, 
Jr.’s, Challenge, 1936 champion, had 28. 
Carlson, who won two races, took first place. 
H. 8. Hendricks’ Sayonara, with three vic- 
tories, won easily in the small handicap 
class. 

The larger boats — Internationals, Vic- 
tories, Atlantics, Stars and Handicaps — 
sailed courses that took them out of the bay 
into the Sound and eastward as far as Pros- 
pect Point and Execution Rock. This sort of 
sailing provided a variety of conditions and 
required constant sail handling. The small 
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fry, whose races were started after four 
o’clock for the benefit of youngsters who had 
to attend school regularly, did their sailing 
in the bay. 

Everett B. Morris 


Dinghies Busy at Essex 


THOUGH many dinghies are laid up during 

the summer, twelve to fifteen Class X boats 
have been sailing at Essex, on the Connecti- 
cut River, every Sunday since the opening 
races late in April. In all, twenty-three boats 
have taken part in the racing. While most of 
the trophies have been won by the “Old 
Guard,”’ several comparative newcomers 
have been constantly in the upper brackets. 
Some of the winners during the summer sea- 
son are: Roosevelt Trophy, Wench, Sam 
Wetherill; Spring Series and Summer Series, 
Liza, Walter Rowe; F. Walter Rowe Trophy, 
Mary Powell, Edward Devlin; Long Distance 
Race, Liza, Walter Rowe; Labor Day Cup, 
Protest, George H. Hart; Ladies’ Novice 
Race, Topsy Turvy, Mrs. Ted Blake. 


+ + + 


First Annual Canadian 
Intercollegiates 


Wit a strong and puffy offshore breeze 

on Lake Ontario making double reefs 
necessary, the first annual regatta of the 
Canadian Intercollegiate Dinghy Racing 
Association was held at Kingston, Ontario, 
on October 2nd. The Royal Military College 
of that city acted as host to the four member 
universities of the association. 

Four races were sailed in the R.M.C. fleet 
of eight dinghies, each team having the use of 
two boats. The teams were comprised of the 
following men: McGill University: 8. Fer- 
guson and T. Harvie, J. Schwab and R. 
Weldon; Queen’s University: M. Wright and 
B. Mclver, W. Young and W. Cunningham; 
University of Toronto: H. Bottrell and G. 
Thomson, L. Hynes and R. D. Margeson; 
Royal Military College: G. Spender and J. 
Pierce, W. Wilson and J. Brock. 

The fresh northerly which prevailed during 
the first two races later moderated and the 
last two races were sailed under full canvas. 
As the direction of the wind necessitated 
leeward starts, the inevitable crowding and 
fouling at the first turn occurred, the fleet 
being closely bunched at that point. 

At the end of the day the University of 
Toronto and Royal Military College were 
tied with 38 points each, but the result of 
three protests gave the latter the champion- 
ship. 

At a meeting held during the regatta, 
Toronto was selected for the 1938 meet, with 
the University of Toronto as host, and 
Professor Ross Edwards as ‘‘Bosun”’ for the 
year. 

L. F. Grant 
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Bob Bavier’s “Frolic” slips into the wake of Clair Ferrand’s ‘‘Flicker’’ 
and steals a tow. But “Frolic” (at right) is traveling too fast and young 
Bob, at the tiller, pulls out to windward to pass his competitor 


RACING IN THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ONE-DESIGN CLASS 





While at other times it seemed like an ocean comber. These 
pictures were taken from “‘Ginch,”’ owned by the Maxwell Brothers 
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Below, there was a lumpy sea on Long Island Sound and some- 
times the bow wave of the ‘“‘Ginch” was nothing more than spray 
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Joseph A. Wolf 


Indian Harbor’s Record 


N THE racing of the summer just past, the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club has made what 
may be considered an enviable record. For 
example, the following champions of Larch- 
mont Race Week carried the club’s colors: In 
the 50-Foot Class, H. G. Hanan’s Spartan; in 
the 25-Foot Class, W. H. Middleton’s 
Reverie; Totem, C. D. Mallory and A. E. 
Luders, Jr.’s, Six-Metre, won. The leading 
Atlantic was Mills H. Husted’s Rumour; 
honors in Division A of the Handicap Class 
went to Henry Sears’ Actaea, and George R. 
Elder, Jr., took the Pirate Class with Yo-Ho. 
Rumour captured the National Cham- 
pionship in the Atlantic Class and Actaea 
won the Brooklyn Challenge Cup. Totem 
took the William H. Childs Trophy and Mrs. 
V. W. Loomis won the Manhasset Bay 


ze 
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Milton Knight’s schooner “‘Meridian” jogging 

along under short sail off Big Sable Point in the 

1937 Chicago-Mackinac Race. The picture was 
taken from the deck of a Lake freighter 


buoy but, after the race, the owners decided 
to use the times as taken and call it a race. 
It was apparent that the wrong position of 
the line affected the outcome but little. 

Cherry Blossom was never headed in Class 
A and was closely followed by Halcyone, 
Sirocco and Estrella until the latter split her 
Genoa. The grand old cutter Nebula brought 
up the rear but was only a few minutes 
astern of many much newer boats. With 
handicap for age (she was built in 1885), she 
would have been an easy winner. 

In Class B, Mandalay, the smallest boat, 
didn’t need her handicap, winning from her 





Chas. Willey 


Eleven-year-old John LeRoy Dayton, sailing off Bellport, 
L. |., has ambitions to defend the America’s Cup some day 


Yacht Club’s Fall Series for Atlantics with 
her Hound. The Long Island Sound Cham- 
pionship in the Atlantic Class went to Anna, 
owned by Francis S. Page, and William 
Rommerich won in the sailing division of the 


Duck Island Race with Clebe. 


The juniors also did well, taking the Rob- 
ert Law Trophy, the Warner Tri-Club 
Trophy, the Pequot Midget Trophy (Bedford 
Cup), the Bulltown Trophy and both the 
American and Riverside team race series. 


+ + + 


Fall Races of Off Soundings Club 


WENTY-FIVE starters crossed the line 

off Sarahs Ledge, New London, in the fall 
regatta of the Off Soundings Club on October 
9th. A brisk northwest wind carried the 
leaders around Cornfield Lightship and from 
there they had a run to Plum Gut in light 
and shifting airs and a beat up Gardiner’s 
Bay to the finish. Some confusion was caused 
by the finish line being located at the wrong 


“Defender,” a new 20-footer designed, built and 
sailed by E. H. Hartge, of West River, Maryland, 
took second place in her class at the President’s 
Cup Regatta on the Potomac 


nearest competitor by seven minutes. Geisha 
a N. Y. Y. C. “32,” took first place in the 
Special Class. 

The 10th opened with a stiff easterly with 
rain and the hard beat through Gardiner’s 
Bay took its toll of gear. Most of the boats 
had one or two reefs tied down but sails and 
seizings, weakened by a season’s use, let go 
and a smaller number than on the first day 
crossed the finish line off Duck Island. 
Geisha won again in the Special Class. Sirocco 
nosed out Cherry Blossom in Class A by 40 
seconds and Drake’s Drum won in Class B 
from Tessa and Blimey IT, the only others to 
finish in the class. 

Geisha’s double win gave her the prize in 
the Special Class, Cherry Blossom’s first and 
second put her on top in Class A, while 
Blimey II’s first and second gave her first 
place, Drake’s Drum’s win on the last day not 
being enough to overcome her sixth place in 
the previous race. 

The fleet lay in Dering Harbor on the 
night of the 9th. Though officially closed, 
the clubhouse of the Shelter Island Yacht 
Club was opened and Commodore Hetherton 
gave a fine cocktail party for the visitors. 
Prizes were awarded at Duck Island on the 


10th. 
, ARTHUR S. JOHNSON 





Frank B. Draper 


RUISING yachtsmen from Nassau to 
Maine will learn with deep regret of the 
death late in July of Frank B. Draper. He 
and his cutter Flying Cloud, in which he 
made his home every summer while he 
owned her, were known in nearly every port 
along the Atlantic Coast, and in her he 
visited Bermuda, Nassau and many of the 
Bahama Islands. 

Always an ardent cruising man, and a 
sailor of rare ability, Frank Draper took an 
active part in the formation of the Cruising 
Club of America, of which he was one of the 
charter members. 


During the past few years he lived at 
Ivoryton, near Essex, on the Connecticut 
River. He passed away after a short illness. 


+ + + 


“Bobkat” Retires Gould Trophy 


THE final standings in the Sunday Series for 

the William H. Gould Trophy for the West- 
ern Long Island Sound Fleet of the Atlantic 
Class are as follows: 


Sylvia Shethar 
W. J. Lippincott. ... 


A. J. Moxham...... 
Snapper....... J. M. Lovejoy 
Guess Again ...Mary C. Chapman .. 


318 
.250 
.083 
.080 


By winning the 1937 series, Bobkat has re- 
tired the trophy, having won it in ’34 and 35. 


W.S. Mahoney ..... 
J. W. Lukens 
Ames Richards 


+ + + 


The Stratford Shoal Race 


FIFTEEN yachts started off Hicks Ledge in 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club’s annual 
Stratford Shoal Race on October 8th. The 


The late Frank B. Draper, veteran yachtsman and a 
charter member of the Cruising Club of America 


“Seven Seas,” William S. Gubelman’s full-rigged 
ship, which raced the ‘“‘Joseph Conrad” to and 
from Newport and Bermuda 


They’re off! The start of the Gibson Island-Cedar Point Race, as seen from the air 


start was at 10:30 p.m. and the course was to 
and around Stratford Shoal Light and to the 
finish in Huntington Bay. The race was sailed 
in a light northwester and the wind petered 
out entirely after the first few boats had 
crossed the finish line. Lilu, R. H. Moore’s 
Ten-Metre, the scratch boat, finished first but 
lost on time to H. H. Anderson’s Clotho, a 
N. Y. Y. C. “32.” Second place went to 
H. A. Calahan’s Old Timer, Lilu dropping to 
third on corrected time. Then followed Sou- 
venir, Grayling, Ilo, Freelance, Rissa, Uno, 
Truant, Ranger, Kestrel and Arabian. Most 
of the yachts joined the Cruising Club 
rendezvous at Prices Bend after the race. 
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EDITORIAL 


What’s Ahead for the “ J’s’’? 


OW that both of the Endeavours have returned to 
England without accident, we are perhaps justified in 
speculating on what the owners of Class J boats have in 
mind for next season, and what the future may hold for 
these fine yachts. 

It has been predicted freely that the class was ‘‘through,”’ 
especially since Ranger so far outclassed all her competitors 
this summer and it does not appear that anyone will try to 
build a boat to beat her in the near future. In this country, 
it is pointed out, both Rainbow and Yankee are so outclassed 
that there would be no incentive for the owners of those 
two yachts to campaign them. The fight for a second place 
is never as compelling as one for first place. This is true. 
The experiments in Yankee’s rig last summer apparently 
did her no good and it is probable that further changes in 
either of the older boats would not improve them appreci- 
ably — at least not enough to make them serious con- 
tenders against Ranger. 

However, it is said that Mr. Vanderbilt is seriously con- 
sidering taking Ranger to England for a season of racing 
there next. summer. If he does this, it will open the way for 
a good duel between Rainbow and Yankee over here, al- 
though the glamour will have gone somewhat from the 
class. However, Messrs. Hovey and Lambert would un- 
doubtedly have plenty of fun as their two boats are evenly 
matched. 

But suppose Vanderbilt does take his yacht abroad. 
What then? Endeavours I and II are the best of the British 
““J’s.”” And they are not fast enough to win from Ranger 
except on an outside chance. Would, therefore, the owners 
of the other British “‘J’s” fit out and race? A visit from 
Ranger would probably stimulate the waning interest there 
in the large class, and over their tricky courses the American 
yacht might not have things quite so much her own way. 
So an interesting season might result. Even so, there is not 
much hope that there would be any more building to the 
class unless someone (perhaps Mr. Sopwith again) were to 
challenge in the future for the America’s Cup. This seems 
doubtful without more assurance than there is at present 
that the new boat could beat Ranger. 

There is a growing feeling that the next challenge for the 
Cup will be in a smaller class, perhaps Class L. Many 
yachtsmen on both sides of the Atlantic favor the sugges- 
tion. But it is doubtful if the New York Yacht Club, with a 
Ranger ready to turn back any invader, will look favorably 
upon a smaller and untried class. So, in spite of the” fine 
fleet that raced over here this summer, the future of the 


class at present seems none too bright. Ranger’s 29 firsts out 
of 31 starts is too difficult a mark for yachtsmen to shoot at. 


+ + + 


Activity in the Twelve-Metre Class 


LTHOUGH there will be no race for the America’s Cup 
next year, and the ‘“J’’ Class may, in consequence, 
have a quiet season on this side of the Atlantic, it looks at 
this writing as if the Twelve-Metre Class would be going 
strong next summer. Already two new ‘‘Twelves”’ have been 
ordered and are, or soon will be, under construction for 
F. T. Bedford and Briggs Cunningham, while there is a 
possibility that two more may be built. That this class may 
take on an international aspect here is also highly probable, 
as there are persistent rumors that a challenge for the North 
American Yacht. Racing Union Cup will be had from Can- 
ada, with a chance of some European nation also sending a 
boat here. The value of and interest in international racing 
is not measured by the size of the yachts, as is amply 
proven by the ‘‘Sixes,” the “‘Eights’’ and the Stars. 

Only a few ‘‘Twelves” have been designed and built in 
this country and it is gratifying that American yachtsmen 
are at last becoming alive to the merits of these boats as a 
racing class. It is hoped, also, that New England yachts- 
men may build to the class. If they should, it would provide 
the best of intersectional racing in a boat of a size capable 
of offering comfortable living accommodations and as good 
racing as anything larger can provide. 


+ + + 


Foreign Speed Boats Fail to Impress 


HE invasion of three foreign boats in our Gold Cup Class 

races this year added much to the glamour of the two 
principal speed boat regattas but did not contribute much, 
we believe, to the future development of high speed racers in 
this country. It was generally conceded that the two Italian 
boats had greater potential speed than the American boats, 
but they were evidently built for smooth water conditions 
and could not stand the hard pounding of our courses, while 
in broken water caused by the wash of other boats they were 
difficult to handle. The same may be said of the French 
boat, Rafale VI. The Italian boats were pure racing ma- 
chines without even starting mechanism ‘board. Our boats 
were more rugged and better able to stand the gaff of a hard 
racé. It seems doubtful, therefore, whether the influence of 
foreign design will cause us to abandon the line we have 
been working on in the development of the racing boat. 
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NATHANIEL S. SEELEY 


HE vice-commodore of the Cruising Club of America, Nathaniel S. Seeley 

(‘‘ Nat” to all his friends) and his motor-sailer ‘‘ Lady Lou”’ are known in 

nearly every harbor along the Atlantic coast from Port Washington to Maine. 
Summer or winter, he and his boat are inseparable. Hardly a gathering of this 
cruising and ocean racing organization do the pair miss. 

There must be a generous supply of salt water in ‘“Nat’s’’ veins, for he never 
misses a chance to get offshore. It was the Bermuda Race of 1923, when it was re- 
vived after a lapse of fifteen long years, that, if our memory serves, first took him off- 
shore in a small boat. In that year he volunteered te do the galley work for nine 
hungry men on Steve Baker’s schooner ‘‘ Sunbeam.” And a good job he made of it. 
That started it all. Afterwards he sailed in many races and made the Bermuda 
voyage several times in Charles Atwater’s 37-foot ‘‘ Duckling.” Likewise, the Cape 
May and Gibson Island Races he took in his stride. 

In 1929 he had the 55-foot motor-sailer ‘‘ Lady Low’’ built and in her he shoves 
off for any place at a moment’s notice. When the swordfish are finning, he can 
usually be found based at Great Salt Pond, on Block Island. But wherever the ‘‘ Lady 
Lou”’ drops anchor, her spacious cockpit is sure to be filled with the crews of all the 
other cruisers in the harbor. That’s the kind of a ship she is. 


In addition to the Cruising Club, “‘ Nat’’ Seeley holds membership in the New 
York and the Stamford Yacht Clubs. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Every Yachtsman His Own 
Cartographer 


Editor, YACHTING: 


ON THE last leg of this year’s Gibson Is- 

land Race, the schooner Nordlys was 
standing up the lower reaches of Chesapeake 
Bay at nightfall. Much to our amazement, 
we discovered that we lacked the chart cover- 
ing Cove Point to Sandy Point. 

A complete set of ocean and bay charts 
had been ordered, to be sure. And just as 
surely we believed we had checked them 
before leaving New London. Nevertheless, 
this particular chart was not aboard. 

Henry Baldwin, a member of our crew 
from Chesapeake, Virginia, was “local 
known,” having sailed the bay man and boy 
for years in a bugeye. And some of the 
navigation-minded men aboard knew a little 
of the principles on which Mercator projec- 
tions are based. So we swarmed below into 
the large chart room aft and set to work to 
construct our own chart of the missing area. 

A 25” by 40” Hydrographic Office plot- 
ting sheet, generally used for line-of-position 
plotting offshore, was our starting point. The 
scale was pretty small, however, for piloting 
up the bay — 12 nautical miles per inch — so 
we stepped up both the latitude and longitude 
scales in the ratio of 5 to 1, giving us 2.4 
nautical miles per inch as a basis. 

The next step was to consult the Light 
List, North American Coast, 1937, for this 
stretch of the Chesapeake, and tabulate the 
latitudes and longitudes of all the lighthouses 
and buoys shown. These were then trans- 
ferred to the plotting sheet and the charac- 
teristics of the lights noted. One lighthouse 
was definitely out of line — much too far to 
the eastward when carefully checked against 
the smaller scale ocean charts. The Light List 
location was found to be 20’ of longitude in 
error, presumably a typographical mistake 
that had been repeated year after year. 

Our chart now resembled a large piece of 
cross section paper with a series of points 
denoting lighthouses on the east and west 


shores of Maryland and gas buoys in the - 


channel. Careful study now of small scale 
ocean charts, supplemented by Henry Bald- 
win’s local knowledge of the waters, per- 
mitted us to sketch in roughly the shorelines, 
the outlying islands and the most probable 
location of obstructions, such as fish nets and 
traps. A little rough triangulation also 
spotted in the unlighted buoys that Baldwin 
remembered. The last step was to draw in a 
magnetic compass rose, concentric with the 
true rose on the sheet. 

Just beyond Cove Point, where the new 
chart began, we went about onto the star- 
board tack and held a course of W by S 
until the Cove Point Light bore due South. 
We then went off for the finish line on the 
port tack on a course that averaged North 
plus or minus half a point, and found our 
home-spun chart just as accurate and service- 
able throughout the mid-watch as a govern- 
ment one. Dead reckoning checked nicely 
with cross bearings and bow and beam bear- 
ings. And, at daybreak, even the shore line 


as seen seemed to bear a fair resemblance to 
that as plotted on the chart. 

Having a plotting sheet available, cor- 
rectly proportioned for the latitudes in ques- 
tion, greatly simplified the job of chart 
making. Still, in the absence of plotting 
sheets, the Mercator projection could quite 
readily have been constructed with the help 
of a copy of Bowditch. Chapter II, articles 
37-41, inclusive, explains the basis of the 
Mercator projection, while Table 3, Merid- 
ional Parts, or Increased Latitudes, in the back 
of this volume, gives the ratio of a degree of 
latitude to a degree of longitude at any 
latitude from 0° to 80°. 

A. A. 
New York City 


+ + + 


A Handy Safety Device 


Editor, YACHTING: 


VERYONE who cruises and races sail 
yachts is concerned with the safety of 
men forward of the mast in rough going and 
at night. I recall some useful discussions of 
the subject in YacuTiNe. 

We have been using a most simple forward 
life line arrangement on Rubaiyat, and have 
had so many favorable comments on it that 
I thought it might be passed on to others. 

It consists of a wire cable (preferably 
7 by 19 airplane, because smooth) with a 
turnbuckle to set it up taut. It runs from the 
stem to the forward face of the foremast at 
a point usually below the gooseneck and 
high enough to permit one’s legs or part of 
the body to pass under when sitting on deck. 
The jib or staysail sheet blocks should clear 
it. It is helpful, too, in taking off headsails 
as one snaps some of the jib sn&ps onto it as 
they come off the headstay. The sail then 
“trolleys” aft by itself without getting away. 
Setting light sails in rough water, one has 
something amidships to hold on to at all 
times. A safety belt can be snapped onto it, 
giving greater freedom of movement than if 
attached to fixed points on deck. 

Hank RuBINKAM 
Chicago 


A Merited Rebuke 


T THE.-recent races of the Potomac 
Sailing Association, held in connection 
with the President’s Cup Regatta at Wash- 
ington, one of the contestants, sailing around 
on the finish line for the benefit of photog- 
raphers after he had finished his race, was 
“bawled out” by an irate regatta committee. 
Wherefore the following protest was handed 
to the race committee chairman. 


Protest: SaturpDAy P.M. Race 


In behalf of President Roosevelt, 
And the Constitution, too, 

I would like to make a protest 
Of the trouble I went through. 


I would like to say I skippered 

In a very genteel way, 

And I made my tacks and reaches 
To meet every Y.R.A. 


My tail got wet when starting; 

Once the boom, it cracked my dome; 
But I never made a murmur — 

I was taught that way at home. 


But imagine my confusion 
And imagine my chagrin, 
When I got an awful cussing 
Just as I was coming in. 


So I hereby make a Protest, 
Even though it stands alone; 
Of the whole Regatta party 
And especially Skipper Stone! 


+ + + 


Open Cockpits in Ballasted Boats 
Editor, YAcHTING: 


THE danger of open cockpits in heavily 

ballasted keel boats was brought home 
most forcibly recently on Lake St. Clair, 
near Detroit, when the Class R racing sloop 
Lightnin’ went to the bottom during a race. 
I had often heard talk among yachtsmen 
about the possibility of this happening under 
certain conditions but, as I knew of but few 
cases where it had occurred and had neverseen 





“*Rubaiyat’s” forward life line runs from mast to stemhead 
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The Class R yacht ‘‘Lightnin’” sinks during a race in Lake St. Clair and is subsequently raised 


such an accident myself, I thought their fears 
were exaggerated. 

On this particular day in early September, 
the wind was fresh from the northeast, of 
about 25 miles’ strength, or perhaps a bit 
more, and a nasty, steep sea was rolling down 
the comparatively shallow lake. On the turn 
to windward, on a 214-mile leg, considerable 
water was taken aboard Lightnin’ over the 
lee side of the cockpit, even though the boat 
herself was not buried very deeply. The 
skipper, Mason Rumney, kept the crew at 
the single pump and figured that the water 
was being kept in check. As the boat was 
heeled, much of the water probably had run 

‘ down into the bilge and the pump did not 
reach it. As the boat tacked for the weather 
mark, the loose water ran aft and flowed to 
the lee side, settling the boat by the stern. 
As she filled away, another big sea washed 
over the lee coaming, hitting the helmsman 
in the chest and pouring below. The boat was 
put into the wind to take off the jib and, 
when on a level keel, the water was seen to 
be well over the floorboards. Another sea 
slopping aboard did the rest and Lightnin’s 
stern settled, her bow rose in the air and she 
went to the bottom in about 30 feet of water. 
Less than two minutes intervened between 
the time the crew realized that anything was 
wrong and the sinking of the boat. The 6000 
pounds of lead carried her to the bottom like 
a plummet. 

Lightnin’ was raised by a floating crane 
two days later, as the photographs show. 
She certainly held a lot of water. In view of 
this, and other sinkings of heavily ballasted 
boats with open cockpits, I believe that 


designers should hesitate to design such boats 
without ceiled cockpits, unless the cockpit 
openings are small and the decks wide, espe- 
cially if the boats are to be sailed where 
short, steep seas are likely to be encountered. 

H. C. H. 
Detroit, Mich. 


From the Schooner “Yankee” in 
the South Seas 


Editor, Yacutine: 


VISITING the Solomon Islands recently 
we ran into a strange story concerning an 
American yacht that I believe you mentioned 
in YACHTING some time ago. I am enclosing 
a picture of the Chance, of New York, with 
the two members of her original crew, that 
was found on the boat in the Solomon Is- 
lands. The story, as told me by the Resident 
Commissioner of the Islands, follows: 

The Chance left Panama bound for the 
Solomon Islands by way of the Marquesas 
and Tahiti. Somewhere along the line Capt. 
John H. Meyers left her, leaving Capt. John 
Dow to sail alone, still headed for the 
Solomon Islands. Then, one day last year, 
several natives, greatly excited, came to the 
District Officer of Isabel Island, Solomon 
Group, telling him a strange tale of a small 
schooner that tried to run them down when 
they went out to meet her, and then contin- 
ued on straight through some narrow chan- 
nels under full sail and piled up high and dry 
on a nice, sandy beach. 


THE CHANCE 





A postcard found aboard shows the ‘‘Chance” and her crew 


On investigating further, they found a 
dead man below who had been there so long 
they couldn’t tell whether he was black or 
white. 

The District Officer inquired: ‘Ship got 
him flag?” 

“Yes, him got flag,” they said. 

“What name him fella flag?’ was the 
next question. 

“‘Me no savvy him fella flag.’’ So the D.O. 
knew that she was ‘ot a British boat. 

On the beach he found the Chance, of New 
York, still under full sail with the tiller lashed 
and the boat undamaged. The American 
flag was set at half mast and below was a 
dead man in his bunk, lying in a comfortable 
position, one arm under his head. On reading 
the log they found the last entry to be fif- 
teen days previous and noted that the course 
was set for the Solomon Islands, tiller 
lashed, full sail set and, most interesting of 
all, the flag was set at half mast. However, 
no mention was made of any sickness, al- 
though Capt. John Dow undoubtedly felt 
he might not be able to get on deck again. 
There was plenty of food and water on the 
ship, so starvation or thirst are entirely ruled 
out. The Resident Commissioner was in- 
formed and Capt. John Dow buried at his 
destination — the Solomon Islands. 

Another yacht wrecked around here was 
the Danish ketch Monsunen, which piled up 
in the passage at Vanikoro, Santa Cruz Is- 
lands. Her hull stayed on the reef a couple 
of years but recently disappeared and her 
strange looking dinghy, which I easily recog- 
nized having seen it on the last cruise that 
we made in the Fijis, came out to us as we 
anchored. 

About a month ago, a white missionary 
named West was lost in going from island 
to island in a small cutter. He had often 
been blown out to sea for a week or two at a 
time but always seemed to get back. This 
time, however, the cutter had capsized many 
miles out to sea. Every one of his native crew 
of five or six instinctively headed for shore, 
although they couldn’t see land till the latter 
part of their swim. Although they had not 
kept together during the swim, all but one 
landed within a few yards on the beach, while 
the last was a couple of miles out in his reck- 
oning. 

After seeing and hearing of many remark- 
able happenings in the South Seas, I have 
come to believe thoroughly in the natives’ 
instinct, which shows up in many ways 
whenever it becomes necessary to preserve 
their own lives in difficult circumstances. 
Tahiti IRVING JOHNSON 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


England worked the public up to its emotional lather for 

the month of September. It was the first time since the 
release of the film ‘“‘ Lloyds of London”’ that the Lutine bell 
had been struck with front page reverberations, and the 
public smiled or sighed and put itself in Tyrone Powers’ 
shoes each time the fragile racing yacht was reported. The 
dramatic build-up was excellent: the 100-mile gale reported 
by the captain of Viva IT (who enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of having lost a ‘‘J” boat at sea more often than any 
other mariner); the parted towline whose weight might have 
pulled Endeavour under before her entrapped men could 
sever it; the unsuccessful search by a fleet of Coast Guard 
cutters; and the false report of her sighting by a merchant- 
man southwest of the Falkland Islands — or was it the 
Azores? When she was reported not sighted off Tristan da 
Cunha (I guess it really was the Azores), editors began 
writing editorials and columnists penned epic poems about 
the imperiled yacht and her courageous crew. In the mean- 
while Captain Heard and his men were sailing toward Eng- 
land at about the rate, both as to miles and to emotional 
steam pressure, that we averaged in Yankee in the spring of 
1935. I said then, and stuck to my guns throughout the re- 
cent furore, that a ‘‘J’’ boat makes a handy ocean cruiser. 


iE “loss”? of Endeavour I on her return passage to 


I happen to recall, although I had no personal experience 
of it, that-on Yankee’s return trip from England more than 
a year ago she was caught in a gale that forced her to back- 
track at eleven knots under bare poles and that she spent 
nearly a week regaining the westing she had lost. Her decks 
were swept and she had a rather dangerous and thoroughly 
uncomfortable time of it. But Yankee had no Captain 
Grint to report her missing, no ‘‘ Lloyds of London”’ to whet 
the publie’s appetite for maritime disaster, and no Coast 
Guard vessels to comb the seas for her. Consequently Yan- 
kee didn’t make the front page and is still one of those racing 
machines, while Endeavour I in the public imagination is the 
yacht that has found herself — the lame duck that swam 
home to eternal fame. That’s all right in a way because En- 
deavour I is a beautiful and able vessel, but it makes me tired 
just the same. Maybe as I get older I tire more easily. 


What didn’t tire me was a story told by Bob Moore on his 
return in Lilu from a cruise down Labrador way. She was 
sailing through the Strait of Belle Isle one night in thick fog, 
strong wind and choppy sea. Rocks were reported ahead, and 
as Bob popped out in answer to the hail and rubbed his 
eyes he saw waves breaking on his starboard bow. “ Hell,” 


said one of the watch in a relieved tone of voice, ‘“‘it’s the 
first time I ever saw rocks going to windward.”’ A whale 
crossing Lilu’s bow had caused the breakers. 


One of the pleasantest parts of standing by and watching 
the yachts go past is the recurrent demonstration of the 
axiom that there’s plenty of room at the top. Ranger proved 
it in no uncertain terms, and at the International Star 
Class Championships the German boat Pimm capped the 
proof with the most startling performance in the annals of 
international racing. Starting in a fleet of three dozen Stars, 
she won four out of five races and made all the other 
“champs”’ look like second-raters. She conformed to 
specifications and yet excelled in minor improvements which, 
multiplied together, made her a minute a mile faster than 
her competitors. These details will be copied by our own 
lads and even re-improved upon. Next summer the racing 
among the Stars will be hotter than ever, but I’ll still expect 
the top flight to have plenty of room at the marks. 


Of course, Pimm’s performance revived the growls of 
those who say that the competitive spirit always converts 
a poor man’s sport into a rich man’s hobby. But it’s about 
time this complaint was pigeonholed under the heading 
“Human Nature.” A friend of mine who has what it takes 
was telling me only the other day that he has seen the light 
while he is still young enough to enjoy himself. He has 
bought him a cheap non-racing 14-foot dinghy in which he 
“eruises”’ to points as remote as ten miles from his home 
mooring. What with inviting his soul (if he has one) and 
fishing for snappers, he has at last found the essential joy of 
yachting. As for me, I had more fun than a goat a couple of 
weeks ago dinghy-sailing at Prices Bend behind abandoned 
hulks and barren islands with Bucko Mate Bradley standing 
a centerboard watch and by alert observation and lightning- 
like muscular reaction sparing me the ignominy of grounding 
in eight inches of water. 


Speaking of ignominy, I may as well confess before any- 
body writes in and says, ‘“‘Aha, I seen you at Five Islands 
last summer,” that I did a proper job on the sloop Sky Pilot 
as I came to anchor in a breeze of wind. It was a little matter 
of neglecting to let go my weather backstay before rounding 
up, and Hotspur took charge before I could get the mainsail 
off. Smashed in Sky Pilot’s rail for some feet, and her owner, 
Rev. M. R. Boynton, had a hearty laugh when I told him to 
send me the bill in care of this magazine. Seems to have con- 
firmed an idea he had about writers as sailors. 
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The outboard profile shows plenty of sheer and a long trunk cabin 


“Whistler Ill,” A 39-Foot Fast Cruiser 


DBs motor yacht was designed by 
Belknap & Paine, now Frank C. 
Paine, for W. Stuart Forbes, of Beverly, 
Mass. She has been used for short runs 
and long cruises on Massachusetts Bay. 
She was built at the yard of George 
Gulliford, of Saugus, Mass., and has 
been named Whistler IIT. 

Her principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 39’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 11’ 1’; 
draft of water, 2’ 10’’. A feature of the 
boat is the side deck which is 18’’ wide 
so that one can walk all around her in- 
side of a life line with no fear of falling 
overboard. 

Whistler III is driven by a pair of 
Chrysler Royal engines installed under 
the floor of the deckhouse. These en- 








gines develop a total of more than 200 
hp. at their maximum revolutions and 
drive the propeller shafts through 2:1 
reduction gears. They give the yacht a 
maximum speed of 1814 miles per hour 
and a cruising speed of 14 miles. The 
entire engine room is insulated against 
vibration and noise. In addition, the en- 
gines are synchronized with the new 
Synchro-lock. 

The accommodations consist of an 
owner’s stateroom forward with a built- 
in berth on each side, a seat and ward- 
robes. Next aft is a well equipped toilet 
room on the port side with clothes and 
linen lockers opposite. On the starboard 
side is the galley with a coal range and 
a two-burner alcohol stove on top of it. 





The dresser top is covered with Monel 
metal and a large ice box, sink, dish 
racks, etc., are provided. On the port 
side is a dining nook which may be 
made up into a double berth. 

The deckhouse is fully enclosed and 
fitted with sliding windows. There is a 
full length folding settee bérth on each 
side. The cockpit is watertight and 
self-bailing and protected by a remov- 
able awning. Equipment includes a 
Northill anchor, a CO; fire extinguish- 
ing system and double rudders. She is 
finished outside in light pearl gray with 
white boot top’ and green bottom, 
mahogany deckhouse and white trunk 
cabin. Inside, the finish is in ivory 
enamel and Honduras mahogany. 








Inboard profile and accommodation plan of ‘Whistler III’ 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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HIS attractive yawl was 

designed for James Talcott, 
Jr., of Rye, N. Y., by Philip 
L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 
naval architects of New York, 
and she was built at the yard 
of Anderson & Combes, of City 
Point, New Haven, Conn. She 
is 45’ 0” in length 
over all, 32’ 1” on the 
water line, 11’ 2” 
extreme beam and 
6’ 0” draft. Construc- 
tion is to rigid speci- 
fications. She is framed 
with oak and the out- 
side planking is single, 
of Philippine mahog- 
any, fastened with 
Everdur screws. Di- 
agonal straps of Ever- 
dur are fitted. 

She carries a 4-cyl- 
inder engine which 
develops about 40 hp. 
and drives her at ap- 
proximately 71% miles 
per hour under power 
alone. It is fitted with 
a 2:1 reduction gear 
and turns a Hyde 
feathering propeller. 

Anitaw.is rigged as 
a modern yawl and 
the area of her work- 
ing canvas is 915 
square feet. A com- 
plete assortment of 
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Inboard profile of the new cruising yawl designed by P. L. Rhodes 


“Anitaw,” A 1937 Cruising Yawl 






light and storm sails is pro- 
vided. Spars are hollow and the 
sails are made by Hathaway 
& Reiser. 

The arrangement is inter- 
esting, with the roomy cockpit 
and the shelter at the after end 
of the cabin trunk. This ‘‘dog- 
house” is light and 
airy and has good vis- 
ibility. 

Below, there is a 
good stateroom for- 
ward, with a built-in 
berth each side, a bu- 
reau and a wardrobe. 
Next is the toilet 
room, opposite which 
are lockers and’a bu- 
reau. Then comes the 
main cabin with a 
wide transom berth 
on each side and a 
shelf above. Aft is a 
quarter berth to star- 
board and a well- 
equipped galley to 
port, with Shipmate 
gas range. The sink 
is of Monel and dresser 
and ice box are sheathed 
with the same non- 
corrosive metal. 

In service, the 
new yacht is re- 
ported to ghost along 
in light airs and travel 
in a breeze. 





The cabin plan shows sleeping accommodations for five people 
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Deck plan of the new motor-sailer, with the arrangement of the deckhouse 


A Modern Motor-Sailer, 72 Feet in 


ORDON MUNRO, naval architect 
of Fairhaven, Mass., who has done 
much in the development of the motor- 
sailer, sends us this design for a boat of 
that class. She might be called, he says, 
a dual purpose yacht as 
she provides comfortable 
accommodations for both 
owner’s party and crew in 
a smart, easily handled 
craft of comparatively shoal 
draft that is suitable for 
day sailing and short 
cruises and also has the 
requisite ability and the 
necessary cruising radius 
to make long passages 
with safety and in com- 
fort. High efficiency under 
power is combined with 
good sailing qualities. 
The plans show a mod- 
ern yacht of moderate 
displacement with gener- 
ous beam and compar- 
atively light draft. The 
sections have easily rounded 
bilges and good deadrise. 
The yacht has a center- 
board and twin rudders 
are fitted. Her principal 
dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 72’ 9”; 
length on the water line, 
64’ 5”; beam, extreme, 
17’ 10”; draft, 5’ 9’. Her 
displacement is 58 long tons. 
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The new yacht is of composite con- 
struction, with keel, keelson, floors, 
main frames, deck beams, bulkheads 
and tanks of steel. The outside planking 
is of mahogany, double, and auxiliary 





The outboard profile shows a vessel with a modern rig 
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frames and deck beams are of oak. Four 
watertight steel bulkheads divide the 
hull into five compartments. Special at- 
tention has been paid to correct insula- 
tion throughout. 

The sail plan shows a 
well balanced ketch rig of 
a total area of 1704 square 
feet, with spars and rig- 
ging designed to stand up 
to hard service. A steering 
position at the after end 
of the deckhouse will be 
used when under sail or in 
fine ‘weather. 

The engine room is 
amidships and here are 
the 180 hp. twin engines 
which drive the yacht at 
a top speed of 12 knots or 
a cruising speed of 104% 
knots. Fuel, to the extent 
of 9 long tons, is carried 
in side tanks in the engine 
room and in the ship style 
double bottom. 

The arrangement plans 
show a large deckhouse 
which contains the living 
and dining room and has 
the pilot house at its for- 
ward end. Below, there isa 
four-man forecastle and a 
huge galley forward and 
two large staterooms and 
one small one aft, with 
bathroom and toilet room. 
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Accommodation plan, with the layout of the living quarters 
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The Yawl “Saedk” 


Gow yacht was designed by John G. 
Alden, naval architect of Boston, for 
S. Wiley Wakeman, of Quincy, Mass., 
and built by Goudy and Stevens, East 
Boothbay, Maine. She was designed 
primarily as a smart but comfortable 
cruiser which would ‘sail on her bottom 
instead of at an extreme angle of heel. 

Her principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 62’ 8’; length on the water 
line, 45’ 0’; beam, extreme, 14’ 9’; 
draft, 8’ 0’’. Construction is high grade 
and somewhat heavier than is usual on 
boats of her type. She has double sawn 
frames of white oak and double plank- 
ing of cedar and mahogany, Everdur 
fastened. The decks are of teak and deck 
joinerwork and trim are of mahogany. 
She carries a lead keel. 

An easily handled yawl rig is used, 
without bowsprit. The area of the 
working canvas is 1705 square feet. A 
large and a small jib topsail and a genoa 
jib are supplied. The spars are hollow, 
built by Pigeon, and the sails were made 
by Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 

On deck there is a large cockpit with 
a shelter at its forward end. There is an 
entrance to the quarters below from 
this shelter as well as by the main 
companionway. Below, there is a two- 
man forecastle, a large galley, two 
double staterooms, and two berths and 
two extension transoms in the main 3 ; : \ 
cabin, giving accommodations for eight J \~ ym. \/h permenee——— s| A\ ff qe 
in the owner’s party. : WY op SS ee a oe 

The engine is a Kermath Sea-Master = = 9 
with reduction gear. This gives a speed 
of 834 knots under power, turning a - ener I 
Hyde feathering propeller. Located in 
the engine room are generating plant 
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and batteries, carbon dioxide fire ex- Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of ‘‘Saedk”’ 
tinguishing system and gasoline tanks 
of 140 gallons capacity. 
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THE many owners of new power boats 
who come along every year can be di- 
vided roughly into three classes. First, 
the newcomer with little or no boating 
experience whose only definite specifi- 
cation is the price he can pay. Second, 
the man who has already had several 
years afloat, and has pretty definite 
ideas of just what he wants. This man 
can weigh the importance to him of 
various features and knows that details 
and little things are a big factor in the 
sum total of enjoyment he can expect 
from his boat. Third, is the man with 
exacting ideas who puts a big premium 
on individuality. If his wants take on 
the form of a demand rather than a de- 
sire he gets and pays for a completely 
custom made boat designed and built 
exactly as he and his designer choose. 

Frank Pembroke Huckins, builder of 
the Fairform Flyer, is definitely a 
yachtsman of the third class, a man 
with exacting ideas developed from a 
life-time of yachting experience. His 
boats to the nth degree are a product of 
that experience and an attitude which, 
in taking nothing for granted, has 
automatically incorporated a great deal 
of individuality in the Fairform Flyers. 
Though not an end in itself, individu- 
ality sticks out all over the boats, 
largely because in developing his idea 
of what a standardized cruiser should 
be a great many things turned out dif- 
ferently than in the ordinary boat. 

The basic concepts of the Fairform 
Flyer are speed, economy, safety and 
convenience. There’s nothing new in 
those qualities, of course, and probably 
every builder in the country would 

claim them for his own boat. But Huck- 
ins has not been satisfied until he has 
developed them to their ultimate de- 
gree of present day. perfection. 


There is loads of room in the cockpits of the open models with plenty 


of places to sit 
















The Quadraconic Fairform Flyer 


With speed and economy, of course, 
there must be a compromise because 
any boat driven at near top speeds is 
bound to burn up more gas than at 
medium speeds. No way around that 
fact has yet been discovered although 
strange as it may seem, Fairform Fly- 
ers actually cost less to run at about 16 
miles per hour than at 10 to 12, the 
speeds at which they just begin to 
plane. 

- From 1920 on Huckins dreamed of a 
sea-going hull that would plane and 
not pound. By 1928 his research had 
reached the point of building a full- 
size boat. She was driven from Florida 
to Mt. Desert in a tropical hurricane 
and Nor’easter. She planed and she did 
not pound but she was far from fair of 
form, had about every other undesira- 
ble quality that a boat can have and 
fairly came around and kissed you in a 
following sea. 

However, these common faults were 
largely eliminated in the second boat. 
Cumulative data obtained during the 
next two years evolved the Quadraconic 
Formula, a Huckins secret, and the 
mathematically certain Quadraconic 
Hull of the present day Fairform Flyer. 
The entrance is not unlike orthodox 
hull forms while the after body develops 
into a planing bottom on which the 
boat rises and rides. 

When we first heard the theory ex- 
pounded we discounted it liberally in a 
true Missourian manner, but must now 
admit that we were very, very wrong. 
We had the pleasure of sitting in the 
forward cockpit of a 36 footer tearing 
along at 20 miles and more in short 
steep seas kicked up by a hard westerly 
wind blowing against a flood tide off 
Saybrook Breakwater, Conn., and over 
Long Sand Shoal, nearby. Time after 
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A Fairform Flyer Sportsman‘86 with semi-open cockpit 


time the bow came down so fast that it 
pulled the seat right out from under us 
and the stocks on the anchors stowed 
nearby would clink as they caught up 
to the anchors lashed to the deck. But 
not once did the hull pound the least 
bit. Spray was flying on all sides and 
half the boat’s length must have been 
clear of the water at times but she 
eased down into every sea without a 
sign of the “plomp” which means 
planking, fastening and frames are tak- 
ing an awful beating. 

One criticism of the hull which we 
and apparently several others have had 
is its rather box-like appearance, arising 
from the sharp angle at the chine and 
the nearby vertical sides. This has been 
considerably improved this year, how- 
ever, by making a slight change in the 
Quadraconic Formula. About a foot 
more beam has been provided at the 
deck amidships and tapering off for- 
ward and aft, making a noticeable and 
attractive flare and breaking up the 
broad, wall-sided effect. This change 
also provides more room below and 


The Kermath V-8 engines are housed in sound-absorbing boxes 


and watertight compartments 





wider cat-walks around the deckhouse. 

A light boat will plane better and 
more readily than a heavy boat so to 
gain efficiency along with speed Huck- 
ins has always saved as much weight 
as is practicable. This has been ac- 
complished by developing whole new 
forms of construction and scientific 
analyses of where strength is needed 
and how to develop strength without 
adding unnecessary weight. The bas- 
ically patented Fairform Laminated 
Keel is probably the best example of 
this. By laminating strips of straight 
grain white oak fastened together with 
Everdur bronze bolts a continuous as- 
sembly from stem-head to transom is 
obtained without knees, bisecting joints 
or cross grain; all at a saving of almost 
50% of the weight of conventional 
keels of equal strength. Many other 
structural members are laminated from 
the same white oak. 

Instead of heavy, bulky wood, 
equally strong manganese bronze knees 
and clasps are used to attach frames, 
transoms and bulkheads to keel, keel- 
son and chines. Comparatively thin 
Philippine mahogany planking is used 
with the seam batten type of construc- 
tion, the battens being let into the 
frames and all fastened with Everdur 
screws. The clamp and shelf construc- 
tion at the sheer is entirely new to our 
experience. By inter-notching and 
through bolting the various members, a 
strong assembly has been built up of 
light material. A guard rail of aluminum 
alloy caps the sheer on the outside. 

On the Sportsman 36 which we tried 
out, the engines used are Kermath con- 
verted Ford V-8’s. They are mounted 
on long steel girders the ends of which 
are vulcanized in rubber. This mount- 
ing is so flexible that a slight push of 
the hand on the engine moves it a 
quarter inch or more. This mounting 
plus rubber couplings, a rubber exhaust 
pipe and a great mass of sound absorb- 
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ing seam battens and Quadraconic Hull form 


ing material around the engine has re- 
sulted in an absolutely silent and 
vibrationless power plant. That does 
not mean that the boat tears along at 
twenty miles or more without making a 
sound for there is the hum of the pro- 
pellers, and the noise of the water rush- 
ing along the hull but neither motor 
nor exhaust noises are discernible. 
Convenience on a boat is bound to be 
somewhat of a moot question, what one 
person likes another doesn’t, what one 
designer emphasizes, another overlooks. 
In general the layout of the Fairform 
Sportsman 36 is nothing unusual. In- 
tended for use largely as a day boat she 
has a long open cockpit with shelter 
forward. Below there is a half and half 
galley — half on each side of the boat, 
sleeping accommodations for four, pull- 
man style, a toilet and wash basin, and 
not much in the way of lockers and 
drawers. However, what there is em- 
phasizes the fact that the designer 
has spent as much or more time afloat 
as he has at the drafting board. Every 


WHE we first heard that in spite of its 
now being the year 1937, a steam power 
plant for yacht use was being an- 
nounced, it brought to mind the old 
legends about unlimited power, un- 
limited speed, and the $10,000 waiting 
for anyone who would dare hold a 
steam automobile wide open for a full 
minute; also the one about the big oil 
companies being the only reason we do 
not have steam power today. 

We were not surprised to find that 


inch of space in the galley is efficiently 
used, and every item of equipment is 
placed with an eye towards its use 
rather than merely working it in some- 
where. The pressure water system pro- 
vides water at the twist of a handle but 
has a foot control too, which guards 
against waste. 

We have heard a lot about electric 
toilets and have heard the article itself 
— half way across the harbor. Most of 
them are so raucous that we had given 
them up as hopeless. But not so the 
electric toilet Huckins has worked out, 
for neither the pump nor the little mois- 
ture proof electric motor which operates 
it can be heard ten feet away. Touching 
a single small foot pedal operates it. 

Equally revolutionary in their thor- 
oughness are the safety features of the. 
Fairform Flyers. That they prove some- 
thing is evident from the fact that no 
Fairform Flyer equipped with the Fair- 
form Safety System has ever experi- 
enced fire or explosion. Huckins has not 
spared the cost, the speed, or any other 
feature in order to make his boats just 
as safe and fool-proof as possible. 

The fuel tanks are made of heavy 
gauge Toncan metal with no bottom 
openings whatsoever. They are filled 
through openings on the outer deck, of 
course; feed through an induction pipe 
at the top; vent through the sides of 
the boat, just under the guard rail; and, 
best of all, the amount of gas in the 
tank is always visible in a gas-tight 
magnetic gauge, viewed through a deck 
light in the cockpit floor only a few 
inches from the helmsman. The tanks 
are totally isolated in water tight com- 
partments entirely away from engines 
and living quarters. 

The fuel lines are above the level of 
fuel in the tank and include highest 
quality tubing and valves. Before the 
fuel ever reaches the engines it passes 
through a sump which precipitates 
water and sediment. The actual con- 


nection to the 
mechanical fuel 
pumpsisthrougha 
length of Weather- 
head non-metal- 
lic flexible tubing. 

With all those 
precautions it 
would seem virtu- 
ally impossible for 
any leak whatever 
to occur anywhere 
in the fuel sys- 
tem. But to guard 
against the remote 
possibility of gas 
leakage from the 
fuel pump, carbu- 
retor, or anywhere 
else around the 
engine an ingen- 
iously devised 
leak alarm and collection system has 
been devised. A catch pan is placed 
to collect any gas which could possibly 
escape at the engine. The pan drains to 
a central basin which lights a warning 
bullseye on the instrument panel as 
soon as a gill of leakage has accumu- 
lated. At the same time an automatic 
pump expels the leakage overboard. 

Another safety feature designed to 
prevent overheating of the engine reg- 
isters and immediately warns of any 
undue increase in temperature in either 
the exhaust line or the engine compart- 
ment. Unfortunately for other boat- 
owners Huckins refuses to sell safety 
systems, toilets, or any other gadgets 
except in a Fairform Flyer. 

All those are safeguards designed to 
prevent serious consequences in case 
things go wrong. But no less practical 
provisions have been made for taking 
care of the everyday requirements of 
the power plant. Every Fairform Flyer 
has two engines not only because twin 
screw installations provide the most 
flexible and economical source of a large 


High Pressure Steam Power for Yachts 


those legends were absolutely untrue 
but were interested to note that the 
representatives of the Besler Systems 
to whom we talked started off by spik- 
ing all such nonsense once and for all. 
They went on to explain that they had 
no illusion about revolutionizing the 
power plants of all sizes of boats, 
launches, yachts and auxiliaries. In 
fact, they went so far as to say that the 
field in which their light weight, high 
pressure steam generating plant would 


The steam powered automobile used for test and demonstration purposes 








be practical is definitely limited to 
yachts requiring 500 to 2000 hp. per 
shaft — no others need apply, unless 
their fondness for steam is sufficient to 
completely jettison the purse strings. 
However, after digging into the Besler 
story, witnessing one of their plants in 
operation, and delving into the depths 
of our memory for recollections of a 
trip on an old time steam yacht in the 
distant past, we agreed that Besler 
Systems do offer very desirable fea- 
tures and advantages not otherwise ob- 
tainable in the 500 to 2000 hp. field. 

The demonstration took place in an 
automobile. At first we wondered just 
what that would prove in regard to 
its action on a fairly large yacht but we 
did not wonder long. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to imagine simpler, 
smoother, more flexible, or quieter op- 
eration than was demonstrated. 

A turn of a switch puts the water 
tube boiler in operation. Starting from 
absolutely cold the 1200 to 1500 pounds 
of steam necessary for operation of the 
automobile can be built up within one 
minute. Then, a slight pressure on the 
throttle, and without a jerk, without a 
sound, the car commenced to move for- 
ward. With our eyes closed the exact mo- 
ment at which motion started was imper- 
ceptible. From then on acceleration right 
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A 42’ double cabin enclosed model of the Fairform Flyer 


range of power but also because if an 
engine breaks down the surest way in 
the world to be certain of getting back 
home is to have a second engine in the 
boat already running. For very much 
the same reason the primary factor in 
placing the engine is accessibility. In 
all models a separate sound insulated 
enclosure houses each engine and 
though these enclosures make a very 
small engine room when in operation, 
merely lifting the top and removing the 
sides makes top, sides, and bottom of 
the engines thoroughly accessible, a 
feature sadly lacking in many a modern 
stock cruiser. 

Engine compartments are ventilated 
in a manner as simple and obvious as it 
is unusual. The air scoops at the sides 
discharge not merely into the engine 
compartments but into the bottom of 
the compartments with the discharge 
scoops taking out from the top, thus 
providing a thorough circulation and 
change of air all through the engine 
compartment. 

BEACHCOMBER 


up to top speed is possible without once 
removing the foot from the throttle or 
slackening speed in any way. A choke or 
a cough, of course, is impossible. 

Boiler operation is intermittent and 
automatically controlled so that most 
of the time not even the slight and 
apparently distant roar of the blower 
and flames is heard. We stopped for 
some ten minutes at an airport and on 
leaving opened wide the eyes of quite 
an assemblage of pilots, mechanics and 
hangers-on who had been entranced by 
the word “steam.” The boiler was not 
in operation and not a single part in the 
car in motion — yet with a slight touch 
of the throttle the car shot backward 
without a sound. 

But what we are interested in now, of 
course, is what such a steam plant might 
mean on a yacht. Briefly, it’s this— 
unexcelled flexibility a range of 
speeds of from barely turning over at 
less than 60 r.p.m. to whatever the 
characteristics of the hull require. Then 
there’s silence —a Besler Steam Sys 
tem should make no sound audible out- 
side the engine room of a yacht. Even 
more important than silence is lack of 
vibration — there just isn’t any in # 
power plant of this type which is quite 
in contrast to the plants now in use # 
the 500 to 2000 hp. field. One of the most 
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admirable features of the Besler System 
is that. with increased power the size, 
weight, and complexity decrease pro- 
portionately. In fact, the space required 
jn an engine room housing a Besler Sys- 
tem of 500 to 2000 hp. would be at least 
one third less than that required of any 
other practical system. 

‘Another interesting feature of super- 
heated steam power systems is the 
many auxiliary uses to which it can be 
put on a modern yacht, either directly 
or through the generation of electricity 
at infinitesimal additional cost. Cook- 
ing could be done with super-heated 
steam; heating and even air-condition- 
ing with exhaust steam and power de- 
vices of various kinds operated either 
with steam or electricity. 

The question of safety is bound to 
come up wherever steam is considered 
but in this connection those who know 
have declared that the Besler System is 
virtually as safe-as the fuel which it 
burns — furnace oil. There are safety 
devices and valves two or three deep, 
wherever anything could possibly go 
wrong. The tubing in the boiler and all 
its welded joints have a factor of safety 
of 8 to 1 and since the steam is stored 
in the tubing only, even in the remotely 
possible instance of a tube rupture the 
rate of escape of the steam would be 
controlled by the diameter of the tub- 
ing. By laboratory test this has been 
proven entirely harmless. 

At about this point the reader may 
ask why, if all this is true, was steam 
ever displaced by internal combustion 
engines and why has such a plant not 
been available before. The answer is 
simple. The old, low pressure, steam 
plants were bulky, heavy and cumber- 
some and only the recent advance in 
metallurgy, more efficient methods of 
burning fuel, and similar scientific im- 
provements have made the Besler sys- 
tem possible. Among these is Nitralloy 
which occupies an extremely impor- 
tant place in the Besler equipment. This 
metal is so hard that a file will not even 
scratch its surface. As a demonstration, 
and a demonstration only, of the ex- 
treme lightness of weight of the Besler 
system a power plant was installed in 
an airplane which, so far as is known, is 
the only man-carrying steam airplane 
which has ever flown. 

Steam power is not now, and prob- 
ably never will be practical in automo- 
biles, or the smaller marine installa- 
tions. Automobiles have a very low 
load factor, that is, their average con- 
sumption of power is a small percentage 
of the total which must be available for 
occasional use. Steam plants, always 
efficient at high load factors, are at a 
disadvantage as compared to the low 
cost mass production automobile en- 
gines of today. In marine service the 
load factor is high (the load being prac- 
tically constant) and the steam plants 
compare favorably with internal com- 
bustion engines. But, in the smaller 
sizes they are not practical because of 
the tremendous cost of the materials 
required and the competition of low 


priced and serviceable internal combus- 
tion engines. Many of the advantages 
inherent in the larger Besler plants 
would be possible but nobody would 
care to pay for them. 

Besler Marine Power Systems are 
the result of the consolidation of 
patents and information of several 
previous steam developments plus a 
great amount of research work. Through 
high heat releases the size and weight 
of the boilers have been kept down. At 
the same time the high pressures and 
temperatures of the engines have in- 
creased their efficiency. This increased 
efficiency has made the condensers 
smaller so that even where horsepower 
is concentrated in a small power plant 
such as an automobile air condensation 
is possible. These same factors apply 
with even greater advantage when ap- 
plied to a boat where the problem of 
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A cross section of the Besler boiler 


condensation can easily be taken care of 
and where vacuum enables high ther- 
mal efficiencies to be attained. 

All Besler boilers are of the continu- 
ous flow, water tube, force-feed, coun- 
terflow type having no drums, headers, 
or storage tanks. There are no large 
volumes of stored water or steam. The 
unit boiler sizes available at present 
range in capacity from an output of 
approximately 7000 to 50,000 pounds 
of steam per hour, at a working pressure 
of 1250 to 1850 pounds per square inch 
and any desired temperature from a few 
degrees of superheat to 1000 degrees F’. 
The boiler is in reality along pipe, in a 
series of interwoven coils with water 
pumped into one end and steam emerg- 
ing from the other. The 7000 pound per 
hour boiler used in marine plants stands 
six and one-half feet high, is about four 
feet in diameter and has a combustion 
chamber of 2314 cubic feet. 

Much of the efficiency of the boiler 
depends upon the arrangement of the 
tubing. In the top, farthest from the 
fire, the tubes are a series of spaced 
pancake coils which gradually increase 


in diameter as the 
circuit approaches 
the fire. Next, 
comes the tightly 
wound fire-box heli- 
cal coil which forms 
a complete satu- 
rated steam wall 
for the combustion 
space. In the third, 
or superheat zone, 
the rapid forced cir- 
culation holds the tubes to within a safe 
margin of the adjacent steam tempera- 
ture. 

Long experience has definitely deter- 
mined that scale deposits can occur 
only in this third zone and the simple 
plugs provided there insure a quick and 
positive means of removing all types of 
boiler scale. 

The control of the boiler is fully auto- 
matic, the operator only starting and 
stopping the unit. Control is by pres- 
sure and temperature responsive ele- 
ments which operate to bring on the 
fire when required and also to control 
the flow of water into the boiler. The 
outlet steam temperature remains con- 
stant regardless of load variations. 

The boiler is designed to go from zero 
output to maximum output in four 
seconds and the throttle can be in- 
stantly closed without detrimental ef- 
fects. In yacht service this means that 
the engine can go from full speed ahead 
to full astern at any speed the shaft and 
propellers can stand up to. 

The burner is a forced draft, oil-fired 
pressure atomizing type with mixture 
automatically controlled by metering 
fuel in proportion to air. The boiler 
output being variable from zero to full 
output, the control for this function is 
handled by electric solenoid valves with 
the air controlled by a damper operated 
by oil pressure to the burner in response 
to the demands of the control mechan- 
ism. 

Safety features consist of four ther- 
mostats, two of which are located in the 
water wall surrounding the combustion 
space, and two in the superheater sec- 
tion. If undue temperature is recorded 
by any of these thermostats the elec- 
tric circuit is automatically broken, and 
the fire cut off. In addition to those 
safety features for temperature, there 
are the pressure control mechanisms 
which automatically shut off the fire 
when the pressure has reached its pre- 
determined limit. Also, a safety valve 
is provided as an extra precaution. 

The nature of the boiler itself, with 
no large masses of stored water or 
steam, is of course the best safety valve 
of all. 

In a 2000 hp. double screw plant 
there are two reciprocating engines 
weighing 314 pounds per horsepower 
and capable of producing the 2000 hp. 
continuously without damage to the 
plant. The combined weight of engines, 
boiler, and other equipment is 10 to 12 
pounds per horsepower. This is about 
half the weight per horsepower avail- 
able today in large Diesel engines of 


The power truck of the New Haven Railroad’s train. The entire 
engine is included in this picture 
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comparable power. The fuel consump- 
tion, however, is considerably higher 
than Diesel, amounting to about .8 Ib. 
of fuel per horsepower hour. The cost of 
lubricating oil and maintenance of the 
steam plant, on the other hand, should 
be very much less than on large Diesel 
plants. Only about one-twentieth the 
volume of lubricating oil is used in the 
steam plant. In plants over 1000 hp. 
per shaft turbines with a fuel rate of 
.58 lbs. would be used. 

Although no Besler Marine Power 
Plants are yet in operation in this coun- 
try, licensees of the company are oper- 
ating several successful vessels in Ger- 
many and Russia. In this country Bes- 
ler engineers have been particularly 
interested in Railroad power plants for 
fast, modern trains, and frequent-stop 
interurban service. In those services 
there is a big premium on light weight, 
compactness and dependability. 

A Besler powered train has been op- 
erated by the New Haven Railroad 
on its Bridgeport-Waterbury-Hartford 
route, seventeen hours a day, six days a 
week for over a year. It is a two car af- 
fair, semi-permanently coupled together 
with the power plant occupying only 
eight linear feet of one car. By means of 
pneumatic controls the train is operated 
half the time from the opposite end. 
This train operates as many hours per 
month as most yachts do in a year. A 
much larger Besler plant will provide 
the motive power for a 100 mile an hour 
ultra-modern train recently announced ~ 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
commence operation in 1938. 

Anyone who has delved into the 
reams of regulations prescribed by the 
U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service 
might very well shudder to think of the 
red tape which might be encountered in 
installing a steam plant on a yacht. We 
have investigated that angle and found 
that under an act of June 20th, 1936, 
all sea-going vessels of 300 tons and 
over are regarded in equal light by the 
Inspection Bureau regardless of the 
type of power they employ. Also the 
question of the size of the crew to be 
carried is up to the local inspectors, 
who, in view of the automatic opera- 
tion and complete safety of the Besler 
Systems, should require no more men 
than the owner would have aboard 
anyway. The recent act limiting work- 
ing hours of officers and seamen to 
eight hours, specifically excepts yachts. 
So, modern steam power should present 
no difficulties due to out-moded rules 
and regulations. 

BEACHCOMBER 


A New Haven Railroad train powered with Besler high pressure steam power. It can be operated from either end 
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A Floating Knife 


WHENEVER we want to find a really 
novel bit of equipment we drop into 
Abercrombie & Fitch to take in the 
sights. We might say that having lost 
an average of .98 knives per season Over 
the side, we were on the lookout for a 
knife taat would not sink — we might 
say that, but we won’t, because we 
wouldn’t have thought such a thing 
even remotely possible until we came 
across this one. 

It’s simple enough, consisting merely 
of a blade which locks open, with 
enough cork on the handle to make the 
thing float. All the metal is a high grade 
of stainless steel capable, if necessary, 





of taking a bath on an hourly schedule. 
This was one place where streamlining 
wouldn’t work but the handle provides 
a good grip nevertheless. 





An Improved Portlight 


in making our rounds as an inquiring 
reporter we come in contact with many 
a new gadget. Some of them are sorely 
needed improvements that everybody 
has been waiting for; others, none the 
less worthy, cause us to blink our eyes 
with wonder at how inefficient the old, 
accepted way of doing things was. 

The Gust Portlight belongs to the 
latter class of gadget. It is not exactly 
new, but until we ran across it a few 
weeks ago we thought the old-fashioned 
type of portlight was pretty good in 
spite of its lugs that often get corroded 
and stiff and its wing nuts which get 
lost so easily. We’ll admit we didn’t 
even know that the cracked portlight 
glasses we have seen on so many boats 
were due largely to the uneven stresses 
placed on the glass by suddenly releas- 
ing the pressure of one or more wing 
nuts while the remainder are still set up 
tight. 

There are no lugs or wing nuts on the 
Gust Portlight and instead a revolving 
rim is threaded onto the fixed portion of 
the portlight. This rim is fitted with 
four tapered cams and a handle. The 
cams engage tapered shoulders on the 
lens frame, pulling it down uniformly 
into a sponge rubber gasket. That may 
sound good enough but it is not quite 
all, for a big factor in what makes it 
work perfectly is the flexibility of the 
hinge which permits the lens frame to 


seat uniformly. The hinge only func- | 


tions when the portlight is open, for 
when it is closed the tapered shoulders 
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and cams hold all the strain inde- 
pendent of the hinge. 

The advantages of the Gust Portlight 
are: rapidity andsimplicity of operation, 
even pressure over entire gasket while 
fastening and unfastening, no nuts to 
get lost, and no wrenches or other tools 
required. 

Lenses are made of heavy plate 
glass, and the frames can be had in 
either a rough, polished, or chromium 
plated alloy of copper and zinc. Sizes 
range from 6” to 28” in diameter with 
others made up on special order. 





A Small Snubbing Winch 


In small boat racing a great deal 
depends on the speed and dexterity of 
sail handling. Many a race has been 
won or lost by the few seconds gained or 
lost in getting the jib down flat in 
tacking or in fast handling of the main- 
sheet. On larger boats all that work is 
done with the aid of winches but we’ve 
noticed that under average conditions 
only the last few inches are taken in 
with the aid of the power of the winch. 
However, on large and small boats alike 
a winch which turns with the pull is an 
excellent snubbing device. 

This one, which has recently been 
developed by Wilcox Crittenden is 
designed for use on small boats where 
the mechanical advantage of a geared 
winch or. winch with handle is not 
required. A couple of wraps of the sheet 
around the drum — heave in, and the 
drum turns: with the pull. Hold the 
sheet firmly, and the winch takes the 
pull. Slack off and the sheet slips freely 
around the drum — but the drum does 
not turn. It ought to be a great thing 
for women and children who often have 
enough strength to do the heaving but 
can’t quite hold the strain while they 
cleat the sheet down. 

The winch is of polished bronze and 
large enough to handle line up to 4” 
diameter. 





Cut Nails of Monel Metal 


Ir every word were a nail we could 
all fasten a lot of boats with the words 
which have been spoken in arguments 
on the relative merits of various types 
of fastenings. There are galvanized nails 
and screws, Everdur screws and brass 
screws, and copper nails and now along 
come Monel cut nails with several 
distinctive features all their own. These 
have been in use for nearly four years so 
we can’t call them exactly new although 
they have only recently worked into 
the limelight. 

Monel nails look outwardly just 
about the same as copper nails except 
for the light grey color. When the point 
of a cut nail penetrates wood it cuts the 
fibres into small wedge-like shapes that 
press against the side of the nail and 
tend to tighten as strain is applied. The 
blunt edges of cut nails tear rather than 
cut, thus making the wedges bulkier. 
The flat surface of cut nails is better 
than a round surface for these wedges to 
tighten against. 

Galvanized nails, of course, are very 
inexpensive and the wedging action on 
their rough surface is good. But small 
lumps on their surface often cause 
planking or frames to split or make a 
hole which is oversize. Also a galvanized 
nail cannot be clinched without grave 
danger of breaking the coating. 

Stiffness is one of the most valuable 
features of Monel nails for it means that 
they can be driven faster and harder 
without danger of bending before they 
are all the way home. And lastly Monel 





is less affected by the corrosive action 
of various combinations of metals than 
any other material. Although their cost 
is almost twice that of cut copper nails 
several builders who have used them 
have found that elimination of waste 
through bending and the faster pace at 
which they can be driven makes up the 
difference. 





Ashestos Gloves for Careless Cooks 


ANOTHER new wrinkle from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch which caught our eye 
is these husky asbestos gloves designed 
primarily for campers. The pots get 
just as hot and the cooks are often just 
as clumsy on a boat, so we don’t see 
why. they shouldn’t be just as useful 
there. Also, if an ember jumps out of a 
camp fire it usually lands on the 
ground; but not so the coals which 
have been known to jump out of a 
Shipmate range and land on the floor. 
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Then it is quite important to have a 
means of picking them up in a hurry, 

There is not much description neces- 
sary — they are just asbestos gloves 
lined with flannel and big enough to 
provide a universal fit. They might 
come in handy in working around a hot 
engine, too. 





“Rod-Grip,” a New Fishing Gadget 

We don’t pretend to know much 
about fishing, but some real fishermen 
who have used the “Rod-Grip” and 
others to whom we have shown it feel 
that it is a distinct contribution to the 
convenience, comfort and accuracy of 
plug casting and whipping. 

In recent years, the level wind reel 
was brought out. Before that time it 
was difficult to guide the line with the 
left hand and very urcomfortable. In 
the wake of this reel, plug casting and 
whipping gained popularity as a form 
of fishing. It was new, it was interesting 
and a real sport. But whipping called 
for new body and hand positions and 
the tackle then in use made it awkward 
and strenuous. Something was still 
lacking to complete the picture. 

“Rod-Grip” is like a pistol butt, 
made of Bakelite and weighs only a few 
ounces. Three screws clamp it onto any 
rod in one minute and it can be re- 
moved just as easily without perma- 
nently affecting the rod in any way. 
Whether casting, whipping or reeling in, 
the fisherman is always in complete 
control of his rod with a minimum of 
wrist flexing or hand shifting and there 
is never a@ moment when the grip is 
weakened or lost. 

The theory seems to be that “Rod- 
Grip” permits an easy, natural, bal- 
anced grip which allows the fisherman 
not only to fish longer without fatigue 
but also to give a more lifelike motion 
to the bait in the water. With the 
“‘Rod-Grip” there is no need to change 
hands from rod to reel when there is 4 
sudden strike because it permits one 
hand to hold and guide the rod at all 
times, leaving the other hand free. 
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Wasp 
Owned by: Philip K. Wrigley Esq. 


DESIGNED BY: HENRY C. GREBE &- CO., INC, INSURED BY CHUBB & SON 




















The ownership of a yacht is a responsibility as well as a pleasure. By 
placing your insurance with a reliable company which understands 
yachting and its problems you do much to alleviate the responsibility and 
‘increase the pleasure. The knowledge that if you meet with an accident 
your loss will be handled by men who are experts in their field will 
remove any shadow of anxiety from the complete enjoyment of your yacht. 


Our policies are backed by forty years 
experience in owning and insuring yachts. 


CH UBB & 5 1 N ) 
9g John Street -New York. N.Y. 
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South American Journals, 1858-59 


By George Augustus Peabody 


(Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass., £5.00) 


F any one today made such an expedition as these journals record, the 

feat would be hailed in the newspapers as another great contribution to 
the advancement of science. In 1858, however, the art of publicity was still 
in its infancy. The four New Englanders who set out from Boston in No- 
vember of that year, bound for South America, naively described their 
undertaking as a pleasure trip. 

At least the two younger members of the party, George Peabody and 
William Gurdon Saltonstall, had no other object. Captain Forbes combined 
business with pleasure, for he meant to send his iron brig Nankin on to 
China. Dr. Jeffries Wyman, the zodlogist, was intent upon collecting sci- 
entific specimens. The party was preceded by Captain Forbes’ yacht Edith, 
under her own sails. With this, and a small side-wheel steamer carried on 
the deck of the Nankin, they meant to explore South American rivers not 
otherwise navigable. 

In terse and sometimes pungent English young Peabody kept a day-by- 
day account of the journey. The passage to Montevideo was rough. There 
were times when Peabody, not a very enthusiastic sailor, heartily wished 
himself elsewhere. In the harbor they launched the little steamer — or 
rather, dropped her by happy accident from the deck of the Nankin. They 
spent the summer running onto river sandbars and coaxing her off again, 
going ashore for hunting parties, visiting at hospitable estancias. The mis- 
haps and delays were innumerable. They never reached country as un- 
tamed as Peabody had hoped to see. But the hunting — what with deer, 
thea, water hogs, and rumors of tigers — was plentiful enough to satisfy 
even his appetite for the sport. 

At the end of the season they traveled inland by post road, crossing the 
Andes to Chile a few hours ahead of snowstorms which would have blocked 
the passes. The journey was continued by steamer from Valparaiso to 
Panama — where Peabody breaks off abruptly with a description of Pana- 
manian dugouts. He thought, he said, that they must be a very good boat. 
This diary was hardly intended as a contribution to letters. George Pea- 
body was no Samuel Pepys. He was, however, an observant young man with 
rather decided opinions about everything — from the Southern Cross, 
which at first sight he pronounced humbug, to the flavor of armadillo 
meat, which delighted him. It is doubtful if a more polished narrative would 
retain its flavor today as well as this does. 

The journal has been edited by Peabody’s friend, John Charles Phillips, 
and is also published in an edition limited to 581 copies, priced at $7.50. 

M. WALLACE 
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Rough Passage 
By R. D. Graham 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1937, $2.50) 


Tis not often that a man makes a long, single-handed ocean voyage and 

then tells the story of it in as simple, straightforward and yet com- 
pelling a way as R. D. Graham has done in “ Rough Passage.” And it was a 
tough passage, one to test the stamina and resourcefulness of the hardiest 
and most experienced sailor. And Commander Graham was neither hardy 
during much of the long voyage nor had he made a long ocean passage in a 
small boat before. 

The cruise was undertaken largely to help the author regain his health. 
It was made in a little cutter only 30 feet long over all by 81% feet beam, 
named the Emanuel, after a ship in Frobisher’s third expedition to Baffin 
Land in 1578. After a strenuous fitting out, Emanuel left the south coast of 
England on May 19th, 1934, with her owner as sole crew, for Newfound- 
land, where she arrived at St. Johns on June 19th. Then followed a trip 
north along the Labrador as far as Hamilton Inlet. On returning, Commo- 
dore Graham became seriously ill with blood-poisoning that kept him in 
the hospital for some two months, so that it was late in the fall when he was 
Teady to shove off again. Desiring to get into warm weather as soon as 
Possible, Hmanuel’s skipper decided to go to Bermuda, and thence home 



















































































ANTANA 


Owned by William Lyman Stewart, Jr. Designed 
by Olin Stephens bd Sparkman and Stephens, 
New York City. Built by hong si Boat 
Works, Wilmington, California. Planking of 
Philippine Mahogany. 








Build Your Yacht with the 
Preferred Boat Wood... 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


HILIPPINE MAHOGANY is ¢he preferred wood for boats. 
Its attractive ribbon grain matches up more beautifully than 
that of any other boat wood. It maintains its uniformity of color 
indefinitely. Its closed pores absorb a minimum of water. It is 
strong for its weight. It works easily. It has long life in water. 
William Lyman Stewart, Jr., of Los Angeles, one of the Pacific 
Coast’s best known yachtsmen, chose Philippine Mahogany when 
he built “Santana”. This same choice is 
made by nearly every exacting yachts- 
man today. 
Follow their lead when you build your 
next yacht. Specify Philippine Mahogany 





and get the utmost in performance and 


FOR THE HOME 


value. Use this wood, as did Mr. Stewart, 


Use this choice tropical hardwood for 
all interior finish. Use it for trim, and 
fixtures such as doors, fireplace mantels, 
staircases, china closets. No matter 
what the architectural style of your 
home, Philippine Mahogany will en- 
hance its beauty and character. 


Phi ippine Ma 


mS OST ECONOMICAL OF THE LUKURI 


for planking, and in addition use it for a 
superior decking and finish wood. 


x 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY MANUFACTURERS’ IMPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Please send descriptive literature. 


Name. 





Address 
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ANOTHER 





Hall-Scott INVADER INSTALLATION 





Hall-Scott 1nvapERs have won such high regard from yachtsmen, naval architects, and builders, that the roster of INVADER equipped yachts 


grows rapidly. A recent addition is the Audrey, owned by Mr. Herbert E. Easton, designed by Mr. William H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, 


Massachusetts, and built by Hodgdon Brothers, of East Boothbay, Maine. * Along the New England coast, where she largely cruises, yachts- 


men recognize Audrey as one of the most capable and seaworthy yachts of recent years. A single Hall-Scott 250 h.p. INVADER, turning a 22 x 


15 propeller at 2000 r.p.m., gives this stoutly built 46-foot craft a speed of 20 m.p.h. % Singly or in multiple, Hall-Scott INVADERS power 


many of the finest motor yachts, sport fishing boats, express cruisers, scout and picket boats, and water taxis, from 40 to 100 feet in length. 


When fitted with reduction gears, Hall-Scott INVADERS advantageously replace the so-called “heavy duty” type of engine. They weigh from 


Y4 to 14 as much, cost from 14 to 14 as much, and require much less engine room space. Fuel consumption is only .58 pounds per h.p. hour. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company e 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 31st ST. » LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE. * SEATTLE, 
WASH., 907 WESTERN AVE. + IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., OF BOSTON, MASS. 





via the Azores. This passage from Newfoundland was the most strenuous of 
the entire voyage. Encountering many gales which blew out sail after sail, 
he was 23 days making the ‘Onion Patch,’”’ where he arrived November 
26th, worn out by the constant strain. Recuperating at Bermuda, he 
started out again in April, with one companion this time, made the Azores 
in 18 days, completing the long circle on June 4th, 1935, after a passage of 
17 days from the islands. 

Commander Graham writes with the utmost frankness of feeling of the 
year’s seafaring. He paints no glowing picture of a long voyage in a small 
boat; he never strives for effect. He was frequently frightened and is not 
ashamed to say so. At times he felt that he never wanted to see the sea or 
ships again. There was but little glamor in the voyage and he paints none in 
the book. Yet he stuck it out and did a seamanlike job for the most part. 
And his preparations were thorough and careful. It is a book every yachts- 
man will enjoy. 
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“Dirk III” 
Jottings from the Log and Camera of a Cruising Yachtsman 
By Hans Domizleff 
(Yachtsman John Miles, Ltd., London, 10/6) 


ERE is the account of a summer’s cruising and racing in an old fash- 
ioned ketch, designed by Nicholson in 1895, and taken by her owner 
out into the Atlantic. She sailed from Kiel through the Skagerrack and the 
Kattegat to the Shetlands and the Faroes, feeling her way through fog 
for much of the time, and spending 37 days on the way. The whaling sta- 
tions in the islands were visited and at each port excursions made ashore. 
Then she took part in the Heligoland Race and the race around Den- 
mark to Kiel, cruising thence to Helsingfors and later making an autumn 
cruise in the Baltic. The author gives a running account of the days’ doings, 
with comments on the people met in port, all in a readable style. 

But the illustrations are the most attractive part of the book and repro- 
ductions of nearly a hundred excellent photographs enliven its pages. 
These vary from deck scenes aboard Dirk III to an offshore “shot” of 
the Faroes, with headlands barely visible through the mists which shroud 
the land. Track charts of the cruises and races add to the interest. 


The Romantic Decatur 
By Charles Lee Lewis 


(University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, $3.00) 


HE way in which events summon the great man to his appointed task 
Sino be illustrated no better than by this scholarly study of Stephen 
Decatur’s life and times. As Mr. Lewis concedes, Fate may have had 
“something to do with the setting of the stage and bringing Decatur upon 
it,” but the fact is made clear that glory spotlighted his performance in @ 
mighty war drama only because of his preparedness for the role. For, while 
his handsome appearance, his remarkable qualities of leadership, and his 
distinguished seafaring background were accidents of birth, it was his 
joyous devotion to duty that brought him opportunity and made him its 
master. 

Decatur’s naval career began in the famous frigate United States in the 
fiery days of 1798, immediately antedating America’s abrogation of her 
treaty with France. He was engaged almost at once in active war service. 
Without preliminary professional training beyond a brief study of naviga- 
tion, his rapid advancement from midshipman to lieutenant forecast the 
brilliancy of achievement which was to make him the nation’s idol. 

The earliest and perhaps most spectacular of these achievements was the 
burning of the Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli in 1804. To this, his first 
opportunity at independent command, the young officer brought the com- 
bination of strategy, courage and inspired leadership which characterized 
his whole record. In the ensuing bombardment, his revolutionary tacties 
in fighting the Barbary pirates smashed the tradition of their invincibility 
and hastened destruction of a centuries-old system of Moslem outrage. 

From that hour until his untimely death in 1820, Decatur’s star never 
waned. Returning home from the Tripolitan expedition, the youngest 
captain ever commissioned in the Navy, he was heaped with honors. His 
subsequent career, distinguished by the masterly capture of the British 
frigate Macedonian in 1813, culminated in a dashing Mediterranean cam- 
paign which released the United States forever from paying tribute to 
Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. When, therefore, in 1815, Decatur was 4P- 
pointed to the Board of Navy Commissioners, he was enabled by exper 
ence as well as temperament to render valuable service. a 

That one who never failed in his duty to home and country could fail m 
his duty to himself seems a patent delusion and Mr. Lewis is not unsuccess 
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SRISIOL-BUILT 





MANDOO Il 
Designed by JOHN G. ALDEN 


Other Alden-designed yachts 
recently built by Herreshoff 
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BRENDA 45 ft. Yawl 


INNING EVENING STAR 
Winner of Gibson Island Race 1937 (Class A) 54 ft. Diesel Auxiliary Yawl 
Designed by SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 
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In addition to yachts of our own creation, we were selected to 
construct these well-known yachts from the recent designs of 


| JOHN G. ALDEN and SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 


: BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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N. RADICAL profile changes, no “ yearly ’’ models, 


areemployed toexpressDAWN Slatest interpretation F 0) R Y 0) U R 


of the superb type of craft which have so definitely 
proclaimed themselves the leaders of the trend towards smaller yachts. 


Now building — and soon ready for the arrangement of an “individual- 
ized” interior especially planned for your own requirements — are a 
DAWN ‘46’, a DAWN ‘52’ and a DAWN ‘55’. Each possesses certain new 
refinements in line and construction which have come not from the 
designer’s board, in an effort to provide style or swank, but as a result 
of careful testing and proving under the exacting “service” conditions 
that have made DAWN stamina and performance preéminent. A number 
of similar Dawns will soon be laid down. 


Let pawn build your ideal small yacht at most moderate cost, over 
already existing standardized moulds, in 46, 48, 50, 52, 55 or 60 
foot length, with optional gas or Diesel power and specially laid out 
accommodations to suit. 


Write now for details, specifications and plans of highly successful 
interiors which you can use as a basis for your own layout. 








DAWN CRUISERS, INC. 


Clason Point New York City 
Phone WEstchester 7-7000 


INTERIOR LAYOUT! 
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Note to prospective DAWN owners: DAWN has never failed to make 
delivery at the contract date. Furthermore, DAWN Yachts depreciate but little. Two used 
DAWNS, recently resold, each brought practically 4 of their initial purchase price. 





ful in proving it so. His searching explanation of the fatal duel shows 
Decatur, as always, the man of justice and forbearance though of uncom- 


promising principle. And since Mr. Lewis’s material derives largely from 


original sources, the facts and not his imagination or personal opinion speak 
for themselves. 

As satisfying to the scholar as to the reader seeking entertainment, 
“The Romantic Decatur” is a book which will please both in its dignified 
format, with end papers and illustrations reproducing well-known paint- 
ings of its hero and his most thrilling naval engagements. 

M. TopaHL 


+ + + 


Sunfinders 


By W. M. Jameson 
(H. F. & G. Witherby Ltd., London, 12/6) 


T WOULD be difficult to find a more comprehensive or conscientious 
document dealing with the inland waterways of the Continent and cer- 
tain English cruising grounds dear to the motor yachtsman than this 
chronicle by Mrs. Jameson. Motivated by her late husband’s desire to share 
the garnered knowledge of their seven years afloat, she makes her book the 
source of invaluable information to yachtsmen. That it happens, quite in- 
advertently, to be an engrossing revelation of feminine sportsmanship is an 
added tribute to one who could take the foul with the fair and enjoy every 
kilometer of the way. 

The long journey from Cannes to London by way of the Rove Tunnel to 
Arles, a tow up the Rhéne to Lyons, and through the Sadne, the Canal de 
Bourgogne, Yonne, and Seine, and so by the Tancarville Canal to the 
Channel, was virtually Mrs. Jameson’s first trick at the wheel. The ship 
was Sunfinder I, a 36-foot Havre-built motor cruiser purchased on the 
Riviera and altered by the addition of a wheelhouse amidships and a ton of 
lead ballast in the form of an outside keel. Her safe conduct through such 
arduous waterways as the 189 locks and Pouilly Tunnel of the Bourgogne 
Canal with her master and mate performing half the lock work themselves, 
speaks volumes for the ability of her crew. 

In England at last, their reluctance to part with the ship for even a few 
months induced the Jamesons to remain aboard her in winter quarters. As 
a floating home, however, Sunfinder’s owners found her wanting; and she 


served her last for them as a patrol boat at the historic cross-Channel out- 
board race the next summer. 

Sunfinder II was a double-skin teak ex-naval sailing pinnace of about 15 
tons. A good sea boat, her size — 42 by 12 feet, with a draft of about 4 feet 
—also enabled her to go ‘“‘ditch-crawling”’; a carefully planned conver- 
sion, one feature of which was a Bermuda rig, made of her a snug, con- 
venient little ship. During several years’ cruising her owners found no 
change necessary other than the substitution of a new marine engine for 
the old one she first carried. 

The first trip took the new boat’s owners to Ostend and a circuit of the 
Flemish waterways with return along the coast and entry into France at 
Dunkirk. Following an alternative route to that of the previous autumn, 
they proceeded southwest through the Oise and up the Seine to Paris. The 
transit of the impressive aqueduct over the Loire at Briare, navigation of 
the flooded Saéne where Sunfinder all but piled up on the buttress of the 
great bridge at Lyons, and the perilous trip down the Rhéne without a 
pilot were some of the adventures which culminated in a struggle with their 
old enemy, the Mediterranean mistral off the south coast of France. Winter 
at Cannes was followed by the return home through the canal system from 
Séte to Bordeaux, thence to the River Gironde and into the Bay of Biscay. 

The odyssey of Sunfinder II includes mention of many such popular 
cruising grounds in England as the Broads, the coast from Exeter to Yar- 
mouth, the Grand Union Canal and the Thames. One season, which was 
devoted largely to racing, brought Mr. and Mrs. Jameson the Johore Trophy 
at Poole. 

The author has definitely achieved her purpose: that of playing guide, 
philosopher and friend to those cruising the Continental rivers and canals. 
From her earliest chapters, in which the conversion of Sunfinder I is de- 
scribed and accruing expenses tabulated, methods of lock work analyzed, 
names and addresses of towing companies, and formalities and regulations 
governing cruising in France enumerated, no opportunity is lost to proffer 
such information and advice to the yachtsman as only the experienced 
could possess. Nor is the yachtswoman neglected, her problems being 48 
scrupulously treated in a special chapter as those of her husband or brother 
in the rest of the book. 

With its many excellent photographs, contour map of the Bourgogne 
Canal, and four line illustrations of the various Continental waterways 
traversed, Sunfinders is a volume in which the writer, as well as her audi- 
ence, may take satisfaction. 

M. TopaHL 
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In the Matthews “46” 
cruisers the experienced 
yachtsman finds excep- 
tional spaciousness 
combined with a sea- 
worthiness that com- 
mands respect 


* 


The new Matthews “38” 
designs offer an excep- 
tional choice of cabin 
and deck arrangements 
to meet a wide and 
varied demand 
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Scott J. Matthews, seteran duilder 


STANDARDIZES ON Kermaths FOR 


THE 15th CONSECUTIVE 


The Matthews fleet of sea-going cruisers—38 footers, 
46 footers and 50 footers for 1938—brings to the 
yachting fraternity of America a greater oppor- 
tunity than ever to enjoy rare boating pleasure. 


Back of this fleet is a renowned company of boat 
builders at Port Clinton, Ohio, with 48 consecutive 


* 


The Sea-King 
six-cylinder, 150 
h.p. Kermath is 
an ideal motor 
for single and 
twinscrewcruis- 
er installations 





* 





KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY. « 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Avenue at 15th St. 
MIAMI 
528 N. W. 7th Ave. 





po ee 


years of fine boat construction to its credit—under 
the guidance of one man, Scott Matthews. In all 
these years of boat building this organization has 
used almost every make of marine engine. Yet, sig- 
nificantly, their choice still centers on Kermath as 
standard ... a great tribute by a great builder to 
a time-proved series of redoubtable marine engines. 
This amazing faith in Kermath provides an almost 
irresistible argument to specify a marine power 
plant that has shown itself worthy of the confidence 
of experienced men. Here is still further proof that 
those who know marine engines best appreciate 
Kermath most. 


Post yourself on the world’s largest, most complete 
series of gasoline and Diesel engines. A 60-page 
catalog will be mailed on request. 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


KERMATH 


BOSTON 
961 Commonwealth Ave. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
619 King St., W. 


8 TO 450 HORSEPOWER e GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES e 2 TO 12 CYLINDERS 





¥ 
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NEW BOATS 


by ALDEN at 1937 Prices 





YAWL 


38’ x 27’ 10 x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3”. 
Fast, comfortable _ single- 
handed yawl with full head- 
room. Sleeps four. Good 
locker space. 4-22 Gray 
engine. Sister of winner, 
cruising division, this year’s 
Port Huron-Mackinac Race. 
See cabin layout above. 














CUTTER 


35’ 10” x 24’ 8” x 9’ 9” x 5’. 
Smart, fast single-hander 
for cruising or racing. Com- 
plete inboard rig, mahogany 
planked, powered with Gray 
4-22. Full headroom. Sleeps 
four. Cabin layout below. 


















































Two of Alden’s most successful boats — fast, comfort- 
able, seaworthy. We have only one of these yawls avail- 
able at present, and two cutters. Others now under 
construction but owing to increased costs of labor and 
material, the cost will be somewhat higher. Write, wire 
or telephone today for prices and complete information. 


John G. Alden 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Office: 2200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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~ British Yachting Notes 


Some Impressions of the I.Y.R.U. Convention 


OLLOWING the meetings of the Permanent Committee of the I-Y.R.U. 

in London on September 20th and 21st, a full conference of the Union 
was held on September 28rd, at which about a dozen countries were di- 
rectly represented. An account of the decisions arrived at will have already 
been published in the U.S.A. press, but some impressions of the proceedings 
may be of interest. 

Speaking generally, the conference was marked by the able manner in 
which the American delegates, Mr. Philip J. Roosevelt, the President of the 
N.A.Y.R.U., and Mr. Clinton H. Crane, gave practical advice on technical 
matters, the clear thinking and eloquence of Sweden’s representative, Sir 
Rolf von Heidenstam, and the restrained persistence of the German 
delegate, Herr Erich F, Laeisz. 

The question of the adoption of the 1936 Olympic Monotype as an 
international class was debated at great length and Herr Laeisz is to be 
congratulated on carrying his point in the face of considerable opposition. 
It was interesting to note that at least one of the delegates who opposed its 
adoption gave a favorable vote when it came to a show of hands! As Japan 
is practically certain to use the Monotype for single-handed sailing in the 
next Olympic Games, it will now be safe for countries proposing to take 
part in the yachting events to build and practice in these boats. 

A more important question, and one of more general interest, was that 
brought up by Norway. This dealt with the beam of yachts in the Interna- 
tional Rule Classes. For some time past, there has been a fear that there is a 
definite tendency under this rule towards less and less beam and this fear 
has been justified in the case of certain successful boats, in which it has been 
reduced to five feet eight or nine inches on a length on water line of between 
23 and 24 feet. This, in conjunction with the displacement required by the 
rule, has produced a most undesirable type of boat. 

The Norwegian proposal before the conference was ‘‘how to favor beam 
in the best way,’’ but it was considered sufficient, in the meantime, merely 
to put a “stop” or limit on the minimum beam allowed. To “‘favor beam” 
would have been to alter the rule — a procedure which was evidently not 
desired at the present time. The limits now fixed of 6 feet, 8 feet, 9.9 feet 
and 11.8 feet, in the Six-, Eight- Ten- and Twelve-Metre Classes do not, of 
course, satisfy the Norwegian proposal but at least they make the best of a 
bad job in the two smaller of the four classes. What is really wanted is a 
change of rule to one which encourages relatively more beam and less dis- 
placement and a more equitable method of estimating the values of the 
forward and after overhangs. 

I think everyone was glad that the ‘‘marking of position of headsail 
sheet leads on deck”’ in the Five-, Six- and Eight-Metre Classes was consid- 
ered to be an undesirable regulation and was scrapped. The opinion of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club was that this limit “diminished visibility 
permitted to a helmsman and crew to a minimum since, in order to obtain 
the maximum sail area, sails will be cut as low as possible in the clew, and 
they feel that any diminution of visibility, already poor, will have the 
serious effect of increasing the danger of accidents and collisions during 
racing.”’ The “‘freeing”’ of position of the headsail lead should tend to re- 
duce this danger, but not to the extent that would have been the case if Mr. 
Charles Nicholson’s suggestion, that there should be a mark on the lee 
rigging below which the foot of a headsail must not extend, had been 
adopted. 

A somewhat curious situation was created by the Société Nautique de 
Genéve in proposing ‘‘A demand asking the International Olympic Games 
Committee to rectify Article 16 of the Olympic Yachting Rules concerning 
amateur status.’’ “The wording of Article 16,” it was pointed out, “‘leads 
to confusion and misleads yachtsmen because the I.Y.R.U. has never 
agreed to give a final decision in the case of protests made after the Olympic 
Games.” 

According to Article 16 of the Olympic Rules, the Swiss crew had, it was 
said, the right to make a claim after the Games, but that no authority ex- 
isted to which a claim could be submitted. Having no authority to which 
they could appeal, the Swiss crew — disqualified at the last Olympic Games 
regatta — had to remain disqualified. It was claimed in the case of the 
Swiss yacht, Ylliam ITI, that the International Yacht Racing Union should 
appoint a neutral court of arbitration composed of representatives of the 
National Authorities which took part in the Olympic Games. 

As the various nations have not been able to come to an agreement as to 
the exact meaning of the term “‘amateur status” as applied to yachtsmen, 
it would appear to be only reasonable for the International Olympl¢ 
Committee to meet the demand that Article 16 should be rectified — first 
by defining just what they mean by “amateur status,” and then — if they 
decide to do so — make an application to some higher authority to act as 
court of appeal. 

In view of the great difference as to the necessary qualifications of a2 
amateur yachtsman, I think the International Olympic Committee could 
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INSIDE TIPS ON THE 
INSIDE ROUTE TO FLORIDA 





Get ready to say “Good-bye New York!” And say good-bye to 
automobile gasoline, too. Fill up with Gulf Marine White Gasoline — the 
only gas madeespecially for marine use. You’ll understand why Marine 
White made motor-boat history in 1937, before your log reels off half of those 
1,400 miles! Take aboard some extra cans of Gulfpride Marine Oil, too. 





And by the time you sight Cape 
Henry you'll be full of praise for Marine 
White’s freedom from the curse of all 
“automobile” gasolines—the formation 
of gum in copper tanks and feed lines. 














That’s Charleston Harbor. Feel how 
warm it’s getting! Tip No. 3— ordinary 
marine gasolines gum faster in warm copper 
tanks. But Gulf Marine White Gasoline won’t 
gum under any conditions. 


Bugeye Ahoy! When you sight these Chesapeake 
Bay rigs, you'll be in waters that are famed for sud- 
den squalls. But Gulfpride and Marine White were 
designed for 100% dependability in scrappier seas 
than your boat will ever have to buck! 





Journey’s End—the new Gulf Yacht 
Basin in Miami—headquarters for your 
boat and for two of the grandest ship- 
mates a skipper ever had — Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline and Gulf pride Marine Oil. 
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“Elizabeth McCaw” 


Owned by R. J. Reynolds 
Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
Built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc 








A sign of Superior Construction... 


Everdur-fastened 





T is mighty important to know that the ship you 

sail has been put together to stay. At sea, the best 
materials and excellent workmanship are the least ex- 
pensive in the end. Everdur Silicon Bronze for fasten- 
ings is the choice of leading naval architects, boat 
builders and owners everywhere. Everdur combines 
corrosion-resistance, strength and toughness to a remark- 
able degree. There are other Anaconda Metals which are 
tough and trustworthy too. ‘Elizabeth McCaw’’ is also 
equipped with a 


Tobin Bronze Shaft 


Because of its fine grain which minimizes friction, and its 
great resistance to salt water attack, Tobin Bronze has al- 
ways been the favorite for dependable propeller shafting. 


Everdur and Tobin Bronze are 
trade-marks of The American Brass 
Co., registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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not do better than by taking as their standard the exact wording upon the 
question of amateur status to be found in the year book of the North 
American Yacht Racing Union. The definition to be found there is a simple, 
straightforward statement which expresses admirably both the spirit and 
the letter of the rule. 

A suggestion was made that it might be well to give thought to the mak- 
ing of a rule which would produce a more desirable type of craft than an 
International Rule “‘Six’”’ — one which would possibly, though not neces- 
sarily, take the place of the “Six” in the future. It has frequently been 
pointed out by Mr. Charles Nicholson and others that the present rule is by 
no means satisfactory for small racing yachts, and I am fairly certain that 
this view must now be held by quite a large number of yachtsmen. It stands 
to reason that the heavy displacement and narrow beam of the modern 
“Six’”’ is quite out of place in so small a craft intended for day racing. Had 
such a class as that favored by Mr. Nicholson been adopted internationally 
some time ago, I doubt if we should have had such a steady demand for 
one-design classes. One hopes, therefore, that the suggestion put forward at 
the conference will receive careful consideration and that it may result in 
action being taken without unnecessary delay. 


+ + + 


It may be remembered that the Royal Ocean Racing Club recently 
adopted a rule relating to the use of two spinnakers which reads: “In races 
in which the use of two spinnakers is permitted, the second spinnaker boom 
shall not exceed the length of the base J or the length of the main boom, 
whichever is the shorter.’’ It was originally intended that this rule should 
function in hard weather only, but the rig has been exploited for use in 
light weather. It has, therefore, been suggested that the size of this second, 
or leeward, spinnaker should be restricted. If this is not done, an undue 
advantage is given to owners who can afford to spend considerable amounts 
on light and extra canvas. 


M. HeEckstTatl-SMItTH 


_ The Duke of York’s Trophy Race 


MERICAN motor boat racing men will be interested to learn that 
the one-time classic series of races, in England, for the Duke of 
York’s international trophy are to be revived next year. Although Ameri- 
cans have raced fairly regularly in France and Italy year by year, not 
since 1929 have the Stars and Stripes been represented in a British event. 
Careful consideration has been given to the Duke of York’s Trophy 
rules during the past year but the problem of attracting both American 
and European competition has not been easy of solution. The United 
States has been pushing the 225-cubic-inch class, while in Italy and France 
the international classes, based on a ‘‘maximum all-on-weight”’ limit, were 
most favored. England has few boats of either class. 

For obvious reasons, many folk favored opening the Duke of York’s 
and Detroit News races to the 4-litre or ‘‘225” class. Entries from America 
and Canada were pretty well assured. But the difficulty of getting Euro- 
pean countries to build to the class and of producing motors comparable 
to the American products within the stipulated price limit has proved 
insurmountable. Equally, it was not possible to open the race to the 400- 
kilogram or 800-kilogram weight classes since that would almost cer- 
tainly have ruled out American competition. 

So, after the burning of much midnight oil, the Marine Motoring Asso- 
ciation has adopted the proposal, advanced by Percy Pritchard of the 
British Hydroplane Racing Club, to run the Duke of York’s event next 
summer on a “‘fuel’’ basis. 

The detail changes in the rules are as follows: 


Hull. The design and construction of the hull shall be unrestricted, 
except that the driving propeller shall work in water and no hydrofoils or 
adjustable steps shall be permitted. 


The complete boat, including hull, engine and full equipment, ready for 
racing, but excluding oil, fuel and driver, shall have a minimum weight 
of 1,200 pounds. Each boat must have seating capacity for two. 

Power Unit. There shall be no restriction in the size or type of the power 
unit, but the maximum power shall be limited by allowing each competitor 
1.8 pints of fuel of 87 octane value for every mile of the course, for example, 
a total of 5 gallons 5 pints for each heat of, say, 25 statute miles. 

Fuel Tanks. All fuel tanks must be visible and provided with a filler 
cap or, alternatively, separate inspection door, of sufficient size to permit 
easy visual examination of the interior. 

Fuel. The fuel used shall be of standard 87 octane value, corresponding 
to Specification No. DYD230, and the specified amount will be issued to 
the competitors by the organization holding the race. Each competitor 
will receive the same amount and grade of fuel. 

VITESSE 
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For 1938, Chris-Craft presents two of the finest, fastest, sturdiest 
cruisers that have ever graced the waterways of the world. Built on 
a solid foundation of white oak keel and Philippine mahogany 
double planked bottom, these new crafts are marvels of modern 
marine design, comfort, convenience and real luxury afloag. The 
40-ft. Double Stateroom Enclosed Cruiser (shown above) has 
two staterooms forward, an extra large ship’s galley, toile@com- 


partment, built-in dining nook, cross ventilation with all cabin open- 
ings screened (except windshields) and extra large, deckhouse 
that would do justice to the finest of yachts. But you really ‘have 
to see this new Chris-Craft to appreciate its true beauty, its staunch, 
sturdy construction, heavy dehered hull and the genuine quality 
that is built into each component part..New 40-ft. Double State- 
room Enclosed Cruisers, priced from $7590 for Fall delivery only, 








ee 
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The new Chris-Craft 40-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser 


is a sturdy, hag dey craft you'll always be proud to own. From the 
bottom of its husky hull to the tip of its streamlined mast, it is 
better built, more beautifully finished, more luxuriously appointed 
and more Com equipped than any other boat ot similar size 
and price. It has an extra large galley, toilet compartment and 
stateroom forward. The deckhouse forms another complete state- 
room (equipped with a 7-ft. lounge seat that forms a double bed.) 


GHAIS-GRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION ° ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branch * 221 Park Avenue, New York 
Chicago Display, 1200 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The owner’s stateroom aft is equipped with a built-in double bed 
or built-in twin beds, and has a separate toilet and ample wardrobe 
space. No other boat in the cruiser field can compare with this 
husky Chris-Craft for beauty of line and finish, strength, sturdiness, 
maneuverbility and performance. Prices begin (for Fall delivery) 
at $8190, f.0.b. factory. Other Chris-Craft Cruisers are priced as 
low as $1495 for Fall delive only. Write for complete illustrated 
folders on all Chris-Craft Cruisers, Runabouts or Utility Boats, 





SAVE UP TO 51000 


You can make a substantial saving by buying your new 1938 
Chris-Craft Runabout, Utility Boat or Cruiser now for Fall 
delivery. This offer is limited to Fall production only. Act now, 
over 80% of our Fall production schedule is.already sold. Call 
the nearest Chris-Craft dealer today, or see the complete dis- 
play of new, 1938 models at the Chris-Craft New York Branch. 
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San Diego Yacht Club 


W ORLD’S STAR CLASS CHAMPION — 1937 
Milton Wedgeforth, Owner 
Ernest Phillips, Crew 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE season on Lake Michigan was officially closed with the Great Lakes 

Cruising Club’s race on October 3rd. A fleet of 34 yachts turned out 
despite a gloomy sky with threats of rain. The course was 21 miles and it so 
happened that the longest leg was a beat dead to windward followed by two 
reaches, 

Rubaiyat, winner of Class B, was also winner of the time prize in the 
Cruising Division. Warrior, Fred Wacker’s Eight-Metre, won the Universal 
Division time prize. Henry Babson’s Maruffa won in Class A; Lord Jim, 
Ephraim Banning’s new cutter, won in Class C, and Carson Hoover took 
first in Class D with his cutter E'slyn. Blue Moon, owned by Ralph Burk- 
hardt, was first in the Universal yawl and schooner class. 

Ken Brown and Bert Williamson, vice and rear commodores of the 
Cruising Club, cooked up a private race of their own, which was won hand- 
ily by Brown with his schooner Fortune. 


+ + + 


The Chicago Yacht Club’s annual Autumn Regatta was named this year 
the Commodore Sheldon Clark Regatta in honor of Commodore Clark and 
will be known by that name hereafter. This year a fresh southeaster sent 
the fleet of 76 yachts around the 12-mile course in fast time, and Henry 
Babson’s fine yawl Maruffa finally came into her own by taking first prize 
in Class A, and also winning the Cruising Division time prize. 

Carl Frerksen’s sloop Reverie won in Class B. Milton Friend took first in 
Class C with Betty Bro and Joy Lowell’s cutter Osprey II was first in Class 
D. Alert IV, Ted Morris’ crack Class R yacht, won in her class and took 
the Universal time prize. Scarab, owned by Lawrence and Joseph Goldberg, 
won in the Universal yawl and schooner class, Warrior was first in the large 
Universal sloops, Clarence Clarke’s Falcon won in Class S, Vincent Gal- 
lagher was first in the Tumlaren Class and Leeds Mitchell, Jr., won in the 
Star Class with his Shimmer. 


a 


Three more Tumlaren Class yachts have been ordered by members of 
the Chicago Yacht Club and indications are that several more will be here 
for the opening of next season. Only two years old, these little yachts have 
proved remarkably popular and the owners of several have made extended 
cruises, taking the weather as it came. And this year we have had more 
hard winds than ordinarily blow. 


+ + + 


The Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation continues busy with new 
construction. They recently delivered a 42-foot yacht to a Chicagoan who 
will use her in Florida, primarily for fishing. She is a twin-screw boat, 
powered with Buda Diesels. A similar yacht is now under construction and 
she too will be Buda powered. There is also building a twin screw 50-footer 
which will have Superior Diesels. 


+ + + 


John W. Magill reports that Morgan Eastman has sold his power cruiser 
to a yachtsman of Akron, Ohio. Morgan, or Len, as he is best known, has 
retired to California and has given up the sea. Until a few years ago, he was 
one of the best ‘‘windjammers” on the Lake and owned and raced the 
famous Class P yacht Mavourneen and the equally famous Dorello. 

Magill sold a 40-foot power cruiser to Julius Judell, of Milwaukee, and 
also sold for K. N. Byleth his 32-foot auxiliary ketch to Dr. E. D. Sonnen- 
schein. 

+ + + 


Several yachts have already left for Southern waters, among them J. W. 
Droll’s Bidou and Charles Walgreen’s Dixonia. 


+ + + 


A new yacht just out this summer is Thorne Donnelley’s motor-sailer 
Mako. Designed by William Hand and built by the Peterson Boat Works, 
of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., she is a real seagoing yacht and looks it. She 3s 
ketch-rigged and has already proved a smart sailer, while her Buda Diesel 
motor drives her along at a good speed under power. Mako is exceptionally 
well equipped mechanically and electrically, having Bendix automati¢ 
steering and controls, radio direction finder, Tele-magnetic compass, et¢- 
Also, she has a short wave sending and receiving radio set and will have 4 
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Five of our 90-foot wet storage 
sheds. The west side of these sheds 
peeps er op ogy Sg Bp 
-foot machine shop built of stone 
can be seen in the background. 


Our 50- by 40-foot office and stock 
room built of stone. 


FIT OUT ano STORE 
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DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS 


ee something you may have never seen before. Drive on the 
World's most famous beach in one of our cars and make the 
short trip to Silver Springs. Cars furnished free to our patrons. 
Remember Daytona Beach has never experienced a Hurricane. 


A new up-to-date acht basin and yard has been constructed at 
Daytona Beach just South of the City Dock and Yacht Club on the 
Halifax River. This is the finest and most up-to-date yard of its kind 
on the Atlantic Coast. We invite all yacht owners and captains to 
visit us and inspect our facilities. 


The entire yard will be kept absolutely clean — something rare in 
boat yards, with landscaped lawns attractively planted with flowering 
shrubs. We maintain two watchmen at night and one in the daytime. 
Boats in storage will have every attention, such as washing down at 
intervals, airing out of the interior and bilges, attention to batteries, 
as we have our own charging plant, and the turning over of engines 
by hand, to keep them free from any possible rusting of rings, etc. 


Our under-cover wet storage prices for even the largest boat that 
navigates the inland water ways is only one and one-half cents per 
foot per day. Free from smoke, the ideal place to fit out. Courtesy 
and service is our motto, with prices we are positive are below any 
yard on the Coast. Captains and owners will receive a fair deal and 
square deal. 


The yard is only five blocks from the heart of the city, where good 
movies, shops and restaurants are to be found. Fast train service 
North and West. The airport, operating daily service to New York 
and Chicago, is only a four-minute drive from our yard. 


BOATS DESIGNED, BUILT AND REPAIRED 
WET STORAGE UNDER STEEL SHEDS 
GAS, DIESEL OIL AND MARINE SUPPLIES 


All our mechanics are the pick of the best in their 
particular lines. You will see many familiar faces. 


WE MAINTAIN A 24-HOUR SERVICE 
DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS, INC. 


701 South Beach Street Daytona Beach, Florida 
Day Telephone 211-J Night Telephone 211-W 
New York Office: Telephone Digby 4-7291 


SHERBURN M. BECKER L. M. EVANS- M. _L. (BUSTER) CHADWICK 
President Secretary and Treasurer Wice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


1. A protected harbor covering fifteen acres of water 
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eight feet in depth with a hundred-foot wide chan- 
nel, also eight feet in depth leading directly west 
three hundred yards from the channel of the Inter- 
coastal Waterways to this land-locked harbor. 


There is over half a mile of free dock space. These 
docks are ten feet wide, the outside piles are high 
enough so the bow flare of the largest boat will 
not ride over them. 


A modern machine shop with loft, forty by eighty, 
built of hollow tile. 


A three-story hollow tile building, one hundred by 
eighty feet, housing a modern and up-to-date car- 
penter shop, a two-story high space for building 
boats. The loft of this building contains one hun- 
dred lockers for the use of our patrons. 


An office and stock room, fifty by thirty, con- 
structed of the same stone material as is the forge 
building and shower room buildings. 


Eight steel covered sheds, one hundred and 
twenty-six feet long and thirty feet wide, well 
ventilated and electrically lighted, with water 
facilities on the runways between each boat. 


Five steel sheds, ninety feet long and thirty wide, 
and four steel sheds, eighty by twenty-five feet. 
Each storage shed has a private locker. 


Twenty small sheds for runabouts, some with lifts. 


An attractive two-story Officers’ Club House, with 
screened in porches on the first and second floors, 
and containing lounging rooms, card rooms, show- 
ers and other conveniences. This club is comforta- 
bly furnished and situated on a shaded lawn over- 
looking the Halifax River. Nearby is a recreation 
building for the exclusive use of the sailors. This 
building is also comfortably furnished and contains 
a pool table, showers, reading, writing and card 
rooms. It is surrounded by a screened in porch. 
We have spared no expense in trying to provide 
every comfort for the crews on boats visiting our 
yard, 


An attractively furnished and comfortable rest 
room, with shower, is installed in our manager's 
house for the exclusive use of our women patrons. 
This room opens on a spacious screened in porch. 


Four marine ways — one of them @ lift ways of 
eight hundred tons capacity, one hundred and 
fifty feet in length. A hauling ways one hundred 
and ten feet long and two smaller ways. 


A beautiful patio where our lady patrons may. 
lounge and have tea served, with the compliments 
of the Daytona Beach Boat Works, Inc., and a 
most attractive tap room where all captains and 

acht owners may consult with our manager, M. L 
(Buster) Chadwick. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 25% ON A NEW 


ONE-DESIGN 





FISHER S ISLAND SOUND 
AUX. CRUISING SLOOP 


(43’6”’ l.0.a.; 31’6”’ I.w.|.; 10’8”” beam; 6’ draft) 


We have available a partially-completed hull which can be finished and rigged to 
suit the taste and requirements of the buyer. Several variations in the standard interior 
layout are possible and subject to owner's preference. General details and specifications 











may be had upon request. 


Complete, with standard interior layout and sloop rig (Regularly 
$16,000)........ 412, O00 


Complete, with more modern sloop rig, taller mast, shorter boom, 
permanent backstay, stainless steel wire rigging. ........ aia 


Complete, with yawl rig, stainless steel standing rigging........ 


Above prices are quoted sail-away Bristol, subject to change without notice and without engagement. 


HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


12,500 
13,000 








(Frithel hoke Qtland 





ship-to-shore telephone. Mako is equipped for deep sea fishing and Mr. 
Donnelley plans to take her south for a cruise in the W est Indies this winter. 
+ + + 


L. L. (Ole) Karas and his father have announced that they are the sole 
owners of the Karas Boat Yard and will again operate it as a storage yard. 
+ + + 


As a result of the recent series of races at Toronto, which were sailed in 
Hight-Metre yachts for the Otto Barthel Trophy, there is a definite interest 
at Chicago in acquiring a class of “ Eights” for future competition. 


Lake Ontario Notes. 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


HE Rochester Yacht Club’s once large Class R fleet, for decades ruler 

of the class on Lake Ontario, was reduced to three during the last 
month with the sale of two of the boats to Cleveland purchasers. 

First to go was Karl Bechtold’s Cotton Blossom, one of the outstanding 
“‘R’s” for several years. She was twice winner of the Mabbett Cup awarded 
to the ‘‘R” making the best time in the long distance Freeman Cup race 
which annually inaugurates the Lake Yacht Racing Association regatta. 
This year, with former Commodore Wilmot V. Castle as guest skipper, she 
won the Lipton Cup for the “ R”’ winning the highest total of points in the 
three-day L.Y.R.A. regatta. Her new owner is Lee Wilson, Cleveland in- 
dustrialist. 

A few days later, the sale of Lucius R. (Bob) Gordon’s mahogany- 
hulled Vitesse to another Lake Erie buyer was announced. Originally built 
for George Cup competition on Lake Ontario in 1928, Vitesse quits these 
parts for the second time. After the cup series, she was sold down East, and 
returned to Rochester about four years ago. 

The three survivors of the once flourishing fleet at Rochester are Phil 
Farnham’s Kathea II, Kendall Castle’s Shadow, and Jim Dryer’s Bob Kat. 
And it is reported that Farnham is planning to sell the ‘‘ Kat.” 

+ + + 

Those who bewail the passing of the larger racing yachts on the Lake 
take heart in projected plans for the Canada’s Cup races which will give 
new impetus to big boat sailing. At a recent meeting in Buffalo between 


representatives of the R.Y.C. and the Royal Canadian Y:C., tentative 
agreement was reached on the type of boat for renewal of this famed series. 
The basis for a mutually acceptable design is an Alden Dawn hull 50 feet 
over all, with an 11-foot beam and 61%-foot draft. She would be cutter 
rigged, with mainsail, staysail and jib and the usual complement of light 
sails. 

Essentially, the proposed craft is a cruising yacht, yet suitable, her pro- 
ponents say, for keen racing. She would have ample accommodations, with 
an owner’s stateroom, a main cabin, sleeping accommodations for four, a 
galley, lavatory and forecastle for the crew. An auxiliary motor is included, 
propellers to be removed during cup contests, but motors rated as inside 
ballast. The cost is estimated at $12,000 to $14,000. 

Detailed drawings of the boat are being awaited by the R.Y.C. before 
final decision is made. It is expected that two or three of the craft will be 
built by Rochester Yacht Club members and an equal number by the 
Royal Canadian challengers. Commodore Edward J. Doyle of Rochester 
headed the American delegation. At the meeting were William P. Barrows, 
Wilmot Castle, Kendall Castle, Phil Hoffman and Thomas A. Sharp of 
Rochester; Perey Grant and his son William, and “Bing” Benson, well- 
known Canadian marine architect, of Toronto. 


+ + + 


Stern Lines: The R.Y.C. racing season ended up in a spectacular fashion. 
. . . Heavy fall blows held up the racing schedule for several weeks, and 
when finally a good steady breeze came along, the Star and dinghy fleets 
took advantage of it by sailing four races in one day to complete their 
programs. . . . After nearly ten hours of gruelling sailing, the tars were 
ready to call the season quits. . . . It ended with Peck Farley’s Dewce 
winning the late season series for the Commodore Doyle Perpetual Trophy, 
and George Ford’s Venture winning her third straight victory in the three 
dinghy series to give Ford the season’s club championship by an over- 
whelming margin. . . . Ken Castle’s Shadow won the Class R champion- 
ship, her nearest rival being Phil Farnham’s Kathea II... . R.Y.C. 
sailors regretted the departure of Bill Tarr, shy and popular dinghy skipper, 
who has taken a new job in Chicago. . . . Four Rochester small boat 
sailors who went to Kingston, Ont., for races with Kingston and Montreal 
clubs, won the cup without much trouble. . . . In fact, they won it with- 
out trying at all, because dirty weather forced cancelling of the contests 
and the Rochesterians won the coin toss to see who would get the cup. 
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SEA-GOING COPS CAPTURE 








Underbody view of the “Siwash,”? showing Monel pro- 

pellers 32” x 34”, and 2” Monel stub shafts. Line shafts 

are also of Monel. Power furnished by two Model “B” 

115 h.p. “Speedway”? engines. The “Siwash’’ is also 
equipped with Monel gasoline tanks. 








COLUMBIAN’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


for your boat 


Here’s a real opportunity for any boat 
owner seeking improved performance. 
Write for this specification sheet, jot 
down a few measurements, and Colum- 
bian will give you expert advice — no 
cost or obligation. 














| SEA-GOING METAL... 








U.S. Patrol Boat “Siwash” gets a pair of 
tough hombres—Monel Shafts and Wheels 


NEARLY four years .ago the 
**Siwash”’’, equipped with 
Monel shaft and propellers, 
said goodbye to trouble. Her 
crew of sea-going “cops” 
breathed a final sigh of relief 
and satisfaction. No more 
limping back to port. No 
more changing of wheels sev- 
eral times each season. For 
they knew her new Monel* 
propellers ought to end that 
kind of grief, too. 

From Cape May to East- 
port, Maine, this husky craft 
patrols the coast, on the alert 
for maritime law breakers. 
Frequently operating at night 
in shallow waters, she’s constant- 
ly menaced by driftwood and hid- 
den obstacles, beset by the ever- 
present danger of grounding. No 
wonder the “Siwash” formerly 
had to change wheels several 
times each season. No wonder her 
18 foot tender—often forced to 
chase fleeing offenders clear up 
to the beach—sometimes changed 
wheels twice in a day. 

But a Monel shaft and wheel 


had ended this grief for the 
tender. So “Siwash” shipped 
Monel shafts and propellers, 
too. Talk to her crew to-day, 
and they'll tell you plenty 
about those wheels: Tell you 
they’re tough, absolutely rust 
proof, and resist corrosion 
harder than any rum runner 
resists the law: For in four 
years those wheels haven't 
been removed or repaired 
due to damage from drift- 
wood once. 

Toend your propeller grief, 
take a leaf from the sea-going 
cop’s notebook: Install Monel 
wheels—stocked by Columbian 
in just the size for your boat. 
And as a first step do the 
smart thing, now—send for “A 
Seagoing Metal” and Colum- 
bian’s specification sheet fea- 
tured above. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* MONEL is a registered trade-mark 
applied to an alloy ini i 1 


two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 
This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, rolled Juanes, 
and marketed solely by International Nickel. € : 
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_ Shimmering tropic 
waters—sleek hulls, flashing sil- 
ver spray in picturesque, key- 
studded, Biscayne Bay. Con- 
trast this with expensive “dry 
storage” in the north. There’s 
only one answer—bring your 
boat with you to Miami. Each 
year hundreds of pleasure craft 
winter here, from palatial 
yachts to tiny runabouts. It’s 
a delightful trip down the In- 
land waterway—a clear, 8-foot 
protected channel from Maine 
to Miami. Don’t deny yourself 
the pleasure you'll get from 
“exploring” trips in the Florida 
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Keys—from after-dark spins in 
tropic moonlight. There are 
ample facilities here for every 
type and class of boat—and the 
coupon below will bring you 
complete details to assist in 
planning your cruise to Amer- 
ica’s own South Seas this 
winter. 


Docking and anchorage facili- 
ties have been improved and in- 
creased in a comprehensive plan 
being carried out for the entire 
Port of Miami. Daily rates at 
City Yacht Docks are 4c per 
lineal foot per day—by the 
month 3c. Yacht Basin anchor- 
age rate is le per lineal foot 
per day. Services available to 
boats include fresh water, daily 
mail delivery, daily garbage 
collection and use of facilities 
of Dock Master’s office. Com- 
plete rates and details will be 
furnished on request. 


COUPON TODAY 








F R E ge MAIL 
Chamber of 

Commerce Name 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Please send official City of Address 
Miami Booklet with full 
details on boats and boat- ° 
ing facilities. City 


State. 














YACHTING 
From the Gulf of Maine 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


OWN here in the Gulf of Maine, yachting activity ceases after Labor 

Day, except for a hardy few. Summer visitors either have their boats 

hauled here or take them down to gentler climates, and the yards are busy, 
hauling and storing and getting ready for winter orders. 


ee 


William H. Millett, of the Portland Yacht Service, Inc., reports special 
activity in the designing department. It is drawing up plans for a 32-foot 
raised deck cruiser for a Michigan yachtsman and preliminary plans for a 
45-foot motor-sailer for a New England yachtsman and a 28-foot seagoing 
runabout along the lines of Olcott Payson’s successful Restless III for a 
Pennsylvania yachtsman. The yard reports storage unusually good, with 
42 boats already in the sheds. Charles Shipman Payson’s sport fisherman 
Sanpaylin has been converted to twin screw, powered with two 150 hp. 
Chrysler engines. She has been completely refitted and will be shipped to 
Florida for the winter season. 

+ + + 


The Reed-Cook Marine Construction Company, of Boothbay Harbor, 
has been taken over by R. R. Reed and W. A. Reed, and will operate under 
the name of Reed Brothers. They are busy at present hauling, storing and 
repairing. 

+ + + 


The Portland Yacht Club held its annual dinner in the first part of 
October. Prizes for the Monhegan Island race were awarded, and Roger 
Strout showed some of the pictures taken on his round-the-world cruise in 
Igdrasil. 


+ + + 


Harvey F. Gamage, of the Bristol Yacht Building Company, South 
Bristol, reports the yard busy with the following orders: Extensive repairs 
on Sally II, 70-foot schooner belonging to Dr. G. B. Farnsworth, of Christ- 
mas Cove, Me., and Miami, Fla. Repairs on Seaboots, cabin cruiser belong- 
ing to Mr. Hollis and Mr. Sherwood, of New York City. The yard is laying 
up a number of boats for the winter, including Sally II, Penelope, the 30- 
foot cabin cruiser owned by Guy Richardson, of Ohio, Stowaway, owned by 
H. J. Brown, of Newton, Mass., and several others. 

Building has started on an 18-foot power boat for Guy Richardson, a 
36-foot sloop to the design of John G. Alden, and a 45-foot passenger boat 
for Capt. Mark Thompson, of South Bristol. 


+ + + 


After several attempted thefts of boats and acts of vandalism along the 
waterfront, the Portland City Fathers finally have acquired a police boat. 
The vandals celebrated the occasion by attempting to break into the boat 
the night after she was bought, before she was put into service. The police 
now have everything under control, however, and the two officers assigned 
to seagoing duty proved their alertness by responding to the first radio 
alarm, which proved to be from the Portland Yacht Club, where they were 
invited to attend the annual dinner. 


+ + + 


The Centerboard Club of Portland, one of the newest and most enthusi- 
astic groups of sailors in Maine, sailed the final race of the season on Sep- 
tember 19th. In the one-design knockabout class, Edgar A. Curtis took the 
Randall Cup with 101 points, beating Commodore Phil O’Brien by one 
point. These two skippers had not missed a single Saturday’s racing from 
May 30th to September 19th, weather permitting. Their boats were evenly 
matched and in the last race Mr. Curtis crossed the line 15 seconds before 
the commodore to win the cup. Other points in the one-design class were a8 
follows: William Willard, 88; Benjamin W. Thompson, 34; George 0. 
Cummings, 22; N. Gordon Davidson, 19; R. S. Kendall, 18. 

In the Monty Cat Class, Charles E. Emery took the Thompson Cup with 
50 points. Norman Turner finished second with 46 points, Alfred E. Moore 
had 43, and David Cain, 10. 

In the Open Class, Mary Louise and Grata Robinson, sailing an Inter- 
national 14-foot dinghy that was like greased lightning all through the 
series, won the Harris Cup with 18 points. The cup was donated by Ellery 
Harris. The other ratings in this class were as follows: Philip G. Clifford, 9; 
Roy A. Strout, 7; Everett Goddard and A. H. Shattuck, 6 each; W. M. 
Chadwick, 5; Carl Reynolds, 4; the Colman brothers, 3; and Philip G. 
Dana, Jr., 2. 

The club held its final dinner on October 29th, when the cups were 
awarded and plans for the winter program discussed. Members are talking 
of having a class of 18- to 20-foot knockabouts next season. 
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TWO OF THE (ST CRUISERS AFLOAT 
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(Above) The smart lines of this 
Q.C.f 32’ WANDERER catch your 
eye—but even more satisfactory is 
its quality construction throughout. 


(Left) There’s lots of space 
in this comfortable shel- 
tered cockpit—seven are 
aboard here! 


(Right) From every angle, 
the O.C.f 32’ WANDERER 
is as able and seaworthy 
as she is good looking. 





THE 32’ WANDERER ' 


Large enough to cruise four in complete comfort, the Q.C.f> 32’ WANDERER gives just about the greatest possible 


4 
; 


returns in enjoyment and satisfaction. Cedar planking, Everdur screw fastened. Mahogany superstructure and 


side decks. Cabin and deck hardware, chrome. As an extra, may be had with a deckhouse. Ask for Leaflet E-111. 





THE 26’ ROAMER 


One of the best designed cruisers of its type. Cruises four. Full headroom throughout, including in toilet. Full-length 


berths. Note the exceptionally roomy cockpit, ideal for water-sports, fishing, or day cruising. Ask for Leaflet E-112. 


x«BAMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
$0 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. - TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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LUDERSHIPS 
The Last Word 


rare 


ISLAMORADA 


John D. Reilly, Owner - 


YACHT TENDERS 


Our sensational 16-footers available for prompt 
delivery .. . Better than 22 miles — — prob- 
ably the safest and dryest tenders built. 





MERCURY IV 


Arthur E. Pew, Jr., Owner 


MOTOR SAILERS 


A most comprehensive type of yacht, combining 
sailing ability, comfort, appearance, and great 
= radius. 40 to 125 feet in length; wood or 
steel, 


POWER YACHTS 


All types, 30 feet and upward; distinctive designs and 
surprisingly attractive prices. 


COVERED STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 








Designers and Builders 
| STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 
ie 





























YACHTING 
Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


HE Bureau of Lighthouses is speeding things up to be ready for the 

winter rush south. The service is marking the Inside Route through 
Georgia and putting in new beacons on the St. Mary’s, Amelia, Indian and 
St. Lucie Rivers, on Lake Worth and Biscayne Bay, in fact, throughout the 
whole east coast and along the Okeechobee across Florida canal and up 
the west side, on Santa Rosa Sound, Tampa Bay, St. Andrews Bay, and 
Apalachicola Bay. ; 


+ + + 


It is hoped that everyone interested in boating on the Atlantic Coast 
will write to Colonel John C. H. Lee, U.S.A., Custom House, Philadelphia, 
urging the reopening of the Delaware and Raritan Canal. This is a vital 
link in the Inside Route. 


+ + + 


The clubs are all set to welcome visiting yachtsmen. The Florida Yacht 
Club, of Jacksonville, founded in 1876, celebrated its sixty-first year witha 
fleet cruise, some sixteen boats taking part in the run on the St. Johns 
River. Franklin G. Russell, Jr., is the present commodore. The Smyrna 
Club, New Smyrna, will feature its opening with a ball on November 24th 
to dedicate the new commodore ball room. The Eau Gallie Yacht Club, 
P. D. Barbour, commodore, is well under way to what promises to be its 
best year in history. Visitors with sailing dinghies are particularly welcome 
at the races on Sunday afternoons starting in November. The Fort Pierce 
Yacht Club announces that Perry Saunders, W. C. Carnegie, Harry Minor, 
and Edwin Radinsky are officers for the new year. They are planning a 
regatta on New Year’s to dedicate the municipal yacht basin. 


+ 


The St. Petersburg Yacht Club, which has named Paul Reese commo- 
dore and E. C. Robinson the chairman of the St. Petersburg-Habana race, 
has advanced the starting date from March 27th to March 5th. The club 
regattas will take place Armistice Day, New Year’s, and Washington's 
Birthday, with weekly sailing, outboard, and power boat races through the 
winter months. 

ide aie 


Pass-a-Grille, at the mouth of Tampa Bay, has one of the most active 
clubs in the state and is fortunate in having its mayor and leading yachts- 
man one and the same. It is due to the efforts of Mayor-Commodore John 
Deacon, Jr., and his backers that the town is getting a U. 8. Life Saving 
Station. Clearwater is making a determined effort to obtain a federal 
dredged deep water entrance channel. Municipal authorities are realizing 
that the present 4 to 5 foot depth at the entrance is a handicap to port 
development. Clearwater is holding its annual Midwinter Championships 
in the Snipe Class in February. 


+ + + 


Recent boat sales include Florida fishing cruisers by Backus and Son, of 
Fort Pierce, to R. 8. Cheek and W. C. Carnegie, both of Sewell’s Point; 
B. G. Dawes and Ward Wickwire, of Hobe Sound; Mrs. Edith Burnham, 
Ft. Lauderdale; P. B. Gardner, Vero Beach; J. W. Holliday, Fort Pierce; 
and George Vanderbilt, New York. This last was carried on Cressida when 
she left for her cruise into the South Pacific in the early summer. 


+ + + 


Dr. A. C. Strong, whose treatise on Bahama harbors appeared recently, 
is building a successor to his well-known Temptress at New Smyrna. The 
new vessel is a 56-foot brigantine. We understand that, having pretty well 
done for the Bahamas, the doctor intends to explore the South Pacific 
islands. The 84-foot schooner, built from John G. Alden designs by the 
Symonette Shipyards, Inc., Nassau, for R. C. Rathbone, of New York, is 
being completed and rigged at the Coconut Grove Boat Works. Forest 
Johnson, Miami, has installed her Buda Diesel engine. 


ae aR, 


Recent visitors at the Merrill-Stevens Miami yard for either overhaul of 
storage include Irving Sartorius’ Adriel, Britton Wood’s Ajgrette, Ralph 
Rex’s Alraja, Scott Probasco’s Alscomar, R. G. Hascall’s Bamarob, William 
H. Berri’s Bolo, Howard E. Spaulding’s Content, Irving T. Bush’s Coronel 
Stafford Lambert’s Flight, H. W. Warden’s Gay Jane, William Fitlers 
Jane II, Norman Perry’s Margaret F II, M. C. Honeywell’s Olivette, 1. J. 
Reuter’s Wilma, C. H. Morse, Jr.’s, Xanadu, and Col. Robert Gugge! 
heim’s Firenze. 
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The beautiful new 62-foot Great Lakes built, Buda 





: Diesel powered cruiser owned by L. D. Johnson of 
From stem to transom, the beautiful ce ee ee ee 
new Great Lakes cruiser “Evelyn J” em- 
bodies the boat designer’s best, above and 
below deck. 
Owner L. D. Johnson, Evansville, 
e Indiana, left it to Henry C. Grebe & Co. 
; Inc. to design, and to Great Lakes Boat- 
1g eae ° > . 
: building Corp. ® baie marine ee DIESEL ENGINES 
“ It was not surprising that, in the consider- from 32 to 200 HP. 
r ation of the power plant, two 150 H.P. GASOLINE ENGINES 
Buda Diesel Engines should be installed, from 25 to 125 H.P. 
4 which give her a maximum speed of 1514 
4 miles with 32 x 38 wheels. 
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These Buda Model 6-LDM-909 Diesels 
embody the exclusive features of all Buda 


dy, Diesel Engines — soft combustion, lowest 
ie compression ratio of any similiar engine, 
. assuring smooth performance at all speeds 
de and long, trouble-free service. Because of 


their light weight, compactness and sim- 
plicity, Buda Diesels require less space for 








Suburb 


slot The fine new cruiser, “‘ Jimsea’’ designed by Henry C. 
Grebe & Co. Inc., and built by Great Lakes Boatbuild- 
alph same power output. ing Corp., for Mr. L. G. Ferris of Kenosha, Wisc. The 
liam ‘* Jimsea”’ is one of four cruisers built this year by Great 
onel Lakes, in which pairs of Model 6-LDM-468 Buda Diesel 
Jen's Engines were installed. Length 54 feet, beam 13 feet. 
= | THE BUDA COMPANY, Marine Engine Divisi sce%), Illinoi 
4 
, Marine Engine Division B, Harvey ($2<2%°), Illinois 
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Around Bradenton, on the west coast, builders have been busy. Lee 
Hickock has under construction a 33-footer for William H. Johnson, New 
York; a 32-footer for Henry Curry, Bradenton; and a 33-footer for Perry 
Pabilla, Boca Grande. Fogarty’s Boat Yard is making a runabout for the 
Sneed Island Company. Charles Gordon is building a 28-footer for a winter 
resident from Connecticut. The Chris-Craft Sales Company reports five 
cruisers sold to new owners. 

a a 


Tarpon and other game fish are described completely in the fishing 
booklet put out by the Daytona Beach Junior Chamber of Commerce 
called ‘‘Salt and Fresh Water Fishing in Florida.’’ It will be sent upon 
request, 








+ + + 


With the annual Miami-Nassau race starting on February 8th, plans are 
well under way. The race circulars were distributed to the entrants of many 
of the cruising races both on the Atlantic Coast and the Great Lakes, 
Parenthetically, the yachting-murder-mystery serial running in the 
Saturday Evening Post and referring to three Miami-Nassau races was 
written by James Warner Bellah, who crewed in Escapade in 1937. 


+ + + 


Florida sailing champions, who trailed their boats north seeking honors 
in the national championships, returned without the championships but 
with stories of sailing against stormy seas and bewildering tides. While 
Harry Cates was at Atlantic City with his Wahoo, futilely trying to capture 
the Moth title and the Antonia Trophy for the Pelicans, of Miami, Don 
Lapp, of the Miami Yacht Club, was finishing fifteenth at New Rochelle 
with the Snipes. On his return, Harry locked himself up and a month later 
appeared with Gander, a new Moth, and took three straight firsts. Gander 
so appealed to the experienced eye of Allegra Knapp Brickell that she has 
ordered a duplicate from him and is going to have a try at the trophy. 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 


By TED HOSTER 


















FTER considerable talk regarding the question of bringing some Six- 
Metres to the Bay to form an active racing class, there has been sud- 
den action on the part of two of those interested. Last month, J. W. $. 
Foster, of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, purchased the “Six” Bob 
Kat and shortly thereafter John Sherwood, who until now has been one of 
the owners of the “‘Eight’’ Amethyst, bought the Silroc. Since they have 
taken the initial step, interest has increased and by next spring the hope- 
fuls predict that a number of ‘‘Sixes”’ will be racing here. Not only are the 
“Sixes”? smart racing craft, but their general dimensions are particularly 
appropriate to the conditions prevailing here. 


® It’s a great feeling to find the 
whiskey that.you’re glad to settle 900 
down with. And Bushmills is my PROOF 
choice. [ll have to admit the first 
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| der — the flavor was so unusual! 





There was something about it that mitt 
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fascinated me. And now, after hav- 

Last spring the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association appointed a 
committee to study plans for a small one-design boat between 30 and 35 
feet over all length which would be suitable not only for racing as a class 
but able to enter cruising races. Accommodations for at least three for com- 
fortable cruising in these waters was also stipulated. The committee has 
recommended adoption of the Lake One-Design Class from the board of 
Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens. Indications are that the C.B.Y.R.A. 
will accept this decision and attempt to interest its members in building 4 
number of these boats during the winter. 


ing tried the seventh drink, I’m 
glad to pass the good word along. 
If you want whiskey well aged 
(Bushmills is nine years old) — 
rich, full, soft, and smooth — take 
my advice, try Bushmills. You’ll 
agree it’s the de luxe whiskey from 
Ireland, And that’s saying every- sie 


thing! The success of the attempt to reopen the Delaware & Raritan Canal de- 
pends on the amount of support that small boat owners give the project: 
The reopening of the Raritan would not only mean that Long Island Sound 
would become much more accessible to many of us down here but, more 


important still, it would open the Bay to many people in the North. 
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n While winter is not yet upon us, the threat of it has caused a great many 
to start laying up their boats and all the yards are reporting active bus 
ness. This same threat has caused the sloop Dusty Weather, owned by 
Wyndham Mayo of the Gibson Island Squadron, and the cruiser Skimmer, 
owned by Glenn Stuart of the Cruising Club, to point their noses south 


ward on their way to Florida. 
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Your Cruiser Dollars Are Wisely Spent 
When You Choose a Richardson! 






Cruiser buying dollars are wisely spent when you 
choose a Richardson for the Little Giants, Juniors and 
Cruisabouts, like their predecessors, are built of quality 
materials and by expert craftsmen to give more than 


a aa eS ae a 


a quarter of a century of service at minimum mainte- 








i nance cost. 

The 1938 Richardsons carry on the tradition of Rich- 

. ardson quality and, in addition, have dozens of refine- 

‘ ments and improvements that make them more com- 
fortable for cruising and living aboard. 

5 There are so many features worth knowing about in lias 

: the 1938 Richardsons that it will pay you to write for 1938 RICHARDSONS 

: free Richardson literature “F-38” illustrating and de- sa disalogse 

8 scribing eleven practical arrangements available in the BRUNS-KIMBALL 
Little Giants, Juniors and Cruisabouts. Be sure to in- pee belengecsep 

4 spect a 1938 Richardson at the dealer nearest you. ee 

3 November 13th to 

RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. November 20th 

369 SWEENEY STREET NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS CRUISABOUTS 
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Ready in November 


ATLANTIC 
GAME 
FISHING 


by 
S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


Color illustrations by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 
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Foreword by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


ne GAME FISHING is no longer the sport of a few. To- 

day thousands are thrilled by the whine of the 
reel and the pull of a big fish on the line. Mr. Farring- 
ton, one of the country’s leading deep sea fishermen, 
not only tells us of his experience in fighting the finny 
monsters of the deep but has gathered a wealth of 
information, that will prove of great benefit to the 
fisherman. Many people would like to try the sport 
but say “I don’t know where the fish are running nor 
do I know what to fish with.” To supply this important 
lack, the author has written a complete chapter on 
tackle and gear replete with illustrations and showing 
the various items for equipment for both small and 
big game fishing. Mr. Farrington explains their uses 
and functions in non-technical language. In addition 
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to this is listed where to fish and, almost as important, 
how to get there. Each listing includes the names and 
addresses of experienced guides who supply boats and 
who know where the fish are to be had. He describes 
every important fishing ground from Canada to Flor- 
ida and includes also Bimini, Cat Cay and the Ba- 
hamas. The book is illustrated with over one hundred 
action photographs taken by the author and other 
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Publishers of YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


N EVEN bigger season looms on the 1938 horizon at Marblehead for 
the long-ended Thirty-Square-Metres. Two challengers for the Roose- 

velt. Bowl will come over from England next summer which means that 
several Swedish boats will further augment the international series which 
has lacked foreign competition since the Lill-Singva won three years ago 
at Marion. There is a possibility that a challenge will come from Germany, 
With the assurance of English boats, it is not unlikely that at least one new 
“squeak”’ will be acquired by a Marblehead yachtsman. After the Roose- 
velt Bowl, the fleet of visitors will take part in Race Week and a special 
series at Marblehead, the chief port of the narrow-mainsailed Skerry 
Cruisers from the Baltic. Since Hans Stinnes brought over the Gluckauf 
back in the autumn of 1928, the rise of the ‘‘Thirties” has been impressive, 


+ + + 


The new Yankee One Design Class boat, the composite ideal from the 
boards of New England designers, has been the center of interest at Marble- 
head since the official closing of the season. Launched the last week of 
September, from Britt Brothers’ yard, Saugus, the first of the new fleet 
has been given exhaustive and severe tryouts in all conditions by various 
leading skippers. 

+ + + 


The anchorage in Dorchester Bay off the South Boston Yacht Club and 
the harbor at Marblehead kept fairly full of masts up through the middle of 
October. The last two Brutal Beasts to shove off for winter quarters were 
Squeekie and Red Pepper, while the two largest boats staying in commission 
were the schooner Liria and the 50-foot auxiliary yawl Valiant. Galley 
fire days were in vogue at Marblehead with the Sunday morning club 
“‘gams’”’ at Bill Brown’s boathouse getting under way. 


+ + + 


Dinghy racing will rise to loftier heights on the Charles River when 
Technology sailors play host to eighteen colleges in the Boston Dinghy Cup 
Regatta, November7th. Prior to the invitation meet the Engineers engaged 
Brown on October 10th in home waters and two days later sailed against 
Harvard. Harvard and Brown returned on the 24th for a quadrangular 
meet with Dartmouth and Tech. With Skippers Colie, Hansen and Olsen 
back as a nucleus, Technology has bright prospects for a fine sailing team. 


+ + + 


The 40-foot motor-sailer Conquest has been sold to Dr. R. D. Turner, of 
Augusta, Me., through the office of John G. Alden. The Alden drafting 
room is busy on stock boats for next year. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., is developing a new line of standardized small 
cruisers to be built by the Gibbs Gas Engine Company, of Jacksonville, 
Fla. R. C. Bolling, of Greenwich, Conn., is building a new 38-foot twin- 
screw power cruiser with Palmer engines, from the designs of Eldredge- 
McInnis. The first of the 1938 Marblehead Cruisers was tried out success- 
fully at Biddeford, Me., with Designer Walter McInnis aboard. Mrs. E. Y. 
Eaton, of Toronto, has ordered a new sedan runabout from Eldredge-Me- 
Innis designs to be built at Minett-Shields, Limited, Bracebridge, Ontario. 
This is the second boat from the board of this office building this year at 
Bracebridge. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., has received an order 
for a 70-foot shoal draft yawl from a Middle West yachtsman for use off 
Cape Cod. The 47-foot deckhouse auxiliary Folly III has been sold from 
Webster Knight, of Providence, to Mrs. May D. Taylor, of Gloucester. The 
45-foot motor-sailer Typee has been sold from William Underwood to 
George Griswold, of Greenwich, Conn. The transfer was made in conjune- 
tion with Eldredge-McInnis. Many inquiries on various types of boats are 
being received by Sparkman & Stephens and there is considerable activity 
in the designing department. . 

+ + + 


Eric Shepard, clever skipper of the noted M-B Class knockabout J acka- 
napes III, was elected Commodore of the Pleon Yacht Club at the annual 
banquet at Marblehead. The other 1938 officers include Vice Commodore 
David O. Ives, Rear Commodore Stephen Connolly, 3d, Secretary John 
O’Day, Treasurer Robert Seaman and William T. Haley, Jr., Chairman of 
the Race Committee. It was a busy season for the oldest junior organiz- 
tion in North America with its Golden Jubilee regatta and the holding of 
the finals for the Sears Cup. 
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The Boston Chapter of the Cruising Club of America had a compara- 
tively large turnout for the October week-end rendezvous at Smith’s Cove, 
Gloucester. The late fall week-ends were more or less spoiled by nor’easters 
and rough seas. 

+ + + 


The Hull Yacht Club will be much in the racing sun next season with a 
fleet of fifteen Seabirds already ordered from the designs of Fred Goeller. 
Handicap racing has been in force the last few seasons but the club will 
now step into the interclub schedule with the new one-design class and the 
most sizable fleet order so far this winter. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


ALTER GREIG, of the Edison Boat Club, became the 1937 cham- 
pion cat boat skipper of the Detroit River Yachting Association 
when he won the annual series in which four club champions competed. 
The event is run in four races with skippers changing boats for each race. 


+ + + 


The Sandusky Yacht Club is about to realize an ambition of several 
years — to have a clubhouse again. The latest report of a canvass of half 
the membership produced more than half the necessary funds. — 


+ + + 


Government engineers have approved the construction of a 12-foot 
channel, 100 feet wide, along the south side of Put-In-Bay Harbor, which 
will be a welcome improvement for yachting on Lake Erie. It is possible 
that spoil from the dredging will be used to build a breakwater off Gibralter 
Island which will protect the bay from the dreaded northeast blows. 


+ + + 


One interesting boat under construction is the 30-foot cruising sloop for 
Wade Dauch, of Sandusky, now building at the Lyman Boat Works in 
that city. The design is by P. L. Rhodes and appeared in the October, 1935, 
issue of Yacutina. Although the rig has not been decided upon, it is likely 
that roller reefing gear, a loose-footed main and other modern innovations 
will be included. 

Two new hotels which will interest yachtsmen are to be started within 
the coming months. One is to be erected at Put-In-Bay and the other at the 
upper end of Bob-lo Island, at the mouth of the Detroit River. Both will 
offer boating and club facilities. 


+ + + 


The U.S. Power Squadrons continue to forge ahead on the Great Lakes. 
Detroit will have three courses of instruction this year and Sandusky and 
Cleveland two. The huge Cleveland squadron will probably be split into 
three units, one for East Side members, centering around the Lakeside 
Yacht Club, a West Side unit with headquarters at the C.Y.C. at Rocky 
River, and a squadron at Vermilion for those living in the suburbs to the 
west. The latter group has already applied for a charter. 

Erie and Toledo groups which did not have enough members to form 
squadrons will start another first course this fall and expect to have char- 
ters before another season opens. 


+ + + 


Sailing his Alden ketch Josephine II (ex-Ponjola, of Chicago), William 
A. Petzold, Detroit Boat Club, won the Bayview Yacht Club night race 
last month i in record time. Josephine made the 61-mile course in six and 
three-quarter hours. Wind shifts made the race a reach for the entire run. 


> ee 


In the Detroit area, the increase in the number of boats has created a 
winter storage problem. All Detroit yards will be filled to capacity and 
many Detroiters have had to seek storage out of town. 











Shahar GREBE Triumph 


NANCY ANN III, a new 62-foot twin-screw Diesel powered 
cruiser built for Mr. Robert $. Mikesell of Toledo, Ohio 
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The new 62-foot Diesel powered cruiser is a triumph of modern 
yacht design and construction embodying many unusual and de- 
sirable features. 


This new cruiser provides unusually comfortable accommodations in 
a trim seagoing hull. She has three double staterooms, tiie bath, full 
width tile galley, spacious deckhouse, saloon beautifully finished in 
walnut, unusually spacious full-width decks, and crew's quarters for- 
ward complete with separate toilet and shower. 


Construction throughout is of the very highest type, fully salt water 
equipped, with white oak keel and frames, mahogany planking, 
bronze fastened. Equipment is complete including separate electric 
generating plant, electric pumps, hot and cold water pressure system, 
windlass, Bendix controls, and many other modern devices for com- 
fort, safety and convenience. Speeds from 14-17 miles per hour. 
Be sure to investigate these remarkable Grebe cruisers. Write or wire 
for information. 


HENRY C.GREBE & CO, 


IRE ES 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO , ILLINOIS 
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BALTZER-JONESPORT 





The Famous Jonesport Model 
(Title reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


THE HULL IS THE THING?! 


For 50 years we have specialized in designing and construction of 
the original rough-water, sea-going hull. Today they are the standard 
for seaworthiness, safety and comfort. Constructed to withstand hard 
usage fishing boats get on the Eastern Maine Coast and Bay of Fundy. 

We have not changed our Famous Design or construction. We have 
rough-water Jonesport Fisherman. 

Baltzer-Jonesports are built of the best materials obtainable for boat 
construction; the finest workmanship — built to last, and built for 


simply made a yacht of our sturd 


Safety and Comfort. 


Let us tell you why we guarantee the Hull for 20 years, why you are 
safe afloat in a Baltzer-Jonesport, and many other reasons why you 
should learn more about these Famous Boats. Let us tell. you what 
owners say — they will verify every statement and claim we make. 

Write for the ‘Somenport® Story and 1938 literature. Sizes 24-32-38 


and 42 feet. 


BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. 
MEDFORD, MASS. 


Boat Builders Since 1885 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


John L. Hammer 
Bay Shore, Long Island 
New York 


Florida 


(We will have boats on display at Miami after Nov. 1) 


George K. Cheatham 
6330 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 

















ONEY SAVING alone isn’t all 


the story behind the F-M Model 
36 Marine Diesels. Because of the 
fuel used, insurance costs drop— 
along with the fire hazard. And 
cruising radius is increased. 
Service? All-important and all- 
' comforting to the yachtsman is the 
certain knowledge that dependable 
service is available in every im- 
portant port of the world if and 
when should it be needed. 
Whether you build or convert, 
_ see the F-M 36. Built by Fairbanks- 


FAIRBANKS 


DIESEL ENOINES * ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


PUMPS + FRIROANKS SCALES * RALLAOAD 
EQUIPMENT © FARM EQUIPMENT © HOME 
. APPLIANCES *HOUSENOLD PRODUCTS *HEAT- 
18G AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 





OSTS 80% LESS TO RUN— 
GOT AN F-M 36” 


Morse, America’s leading maker 
of Diesels, it is available in many 
sizes. Easy to start, simple to oper- 
ate, it offers unequaled economy, 
plus flexible operation, maneuver- 
ability, and accurate speed control. 


Write for BulletinN-1oéAddress | 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General 
Offices: Chicago. New York—Bos- 
ton—Baltimore— New Orleans— 
Jacksonville—Dallas—Los Ange- 


les — San Francisco — Portland, © 


Oregon—Seattle. Branches with 


service stations in principal ports. 


- 


* 6871-OA27.489 


Rotcreus 





YACHTING 
Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


ORNY SHIELDS, who would rather race than eat and frequently does, 
was more than passing busy this summer. He sailed in Yankee’s after- 
guard in the America’s Cup trials and subsequent events for the big boats; 
steered his brother Paul’s Six-Metre Rebel in various trial races and her 
Seawanhaka Cup triumph over the Norwegian Buri, and still found time 
in which to make an extensive haul of silverware in the new International 
One-Design Class. 

The Larchmont ace qualified for three major prizes in the Internationals’ 
first eampaign and won them all. His Aileen won the fall series by a hand- 
some margin, took the Sunday series for the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
Trophy with something to spare and squeezed out a narrow victory in the 
season championship. 

These Shields exploits relegated to the background an exceptional per- 
formance by young Bill Cox, who sailed Bob Shields’ Canvasback through 
the entire summer. He finished only eight one-thousandths astern of 
Shields in the season’s percentage table, was runner-up in the autumn 
series and was second also in the Sunday racing. He was the king bee of 
the class until Corny came along late in the campaign and began to make 
Aileen move. 

Third places were divided among Bob Bavier’s Frolic, Frank Campbell’s 
Rascal and Emil Mosbacher’s Susan. Bob Garland was fourth in the season 
standing with Javelin and Egbert Moxham, Jr., took the other fourths with 
Maid of Honour, which is painted Endeavour blue and so rates the English 


- spelling of her name. 


+ + + 


Bob Fraser, the Manhasset Bay veteran who keeps the Victory Class 
together, was thwarted again in his efforts to win the class championship 
with Black Jack. For the umpty-umpth time he wound up in second place. 
The title went to Bluejacket, sailed by the Benson boys, Bill and Bob, from 
Sea Cliff. They had a safe lead in percentage by the middle of August and 
thereafter did no more racing, a practice which seems to have considerable 
vogue in the Victory Class. 

Bayard Litchfield, who sails Flapper as assiduously as Fraser does Black 
Jack, was second to Bluejacket in the fall series and Wright Chapman, 
another active skipper, was third with Gopher. Litchfield finished third 
behind the Bensons and Fraser for the season. 


+ + + 


Sheridan and Bruce Fahnestock, a couple of dinghy sailors who have 
been cruising the South Seas for two years in the schooner Director, were 
welcomed back to the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club on October 27th ata 
stag beefsteak. 

They sold Director in Manila after putting 20,000 miles under her keel 
and went to China to build a junk in which they planned to sail home. The 
Sino-Japanese hostilities wrecked this project so they came home by 
steamer, which is faster and more comfortable if not so much fun and hard 
work. 

+ + + 


Avanti, the 55-foot auxiliary cruising yawl which cleaned up in the Gib- 
son Island race in June, wound up her first season by winning the New 
Rochelle Cornfield Lightvessel Challenge Cup for the Eastern Yacht Club. 
Larchmont, defending the trophy that Dorade won in 1930, finished second, 
third and fourth with the 32-footer Revonoc, the Fisher’s Island sloop 
Venturon, and the ocean-going yawl Edlu. 


+ + + 


The New York Yacht Club ‘“Thirty-twos,”’ by the way, have had a great 
season. The class has distinguished itself in all manner of long distance 
races and on the squadron runs of the American and New York Yacht 
Clubs. It was a “Thirty-two” that won the last race of the season, New 
Rochelle’s overnight sail to Prices Bend by way of Stratford Shoals. Rod 
Stephens, sailing Henry Hill Anderson’s Clotho, won this by a bit over four 
minutes on corrected time from the New York “Thirty” Old Timer. Bob 
Moore’s Labrador cruising racing machine, the Ten-Metre Lilu, was 4 
good third. 


+ + + 


Irish pennants: Bob Baruch has sold his 1936 Bermuda race winne?, 
Kirawan, to Kenneth P. Noble, of Hartford, Conn., who is taking the eut- 
ter south for a West Indies cruise this winter. . . . Bob and Phil Rhodes 
have their heads together over the plans for a new boat for next summer's 
thrash to the isle of Easter lilies and onions. . . . Charles F. Chapmaa, 





the big gun in American motor boat racing administration for 22 years, 
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has made up his mind to quit the sport and have a little fun with his 
cruiser. . . . The Manhasset Bay dinghy sailors are threatening to draft 
him for their winter race committee. . . . Sam Allan, a Star boat sailor 
from Moriches Bay, may be on the Sound next year as owner of one of 
Internationals. . . . William L. Sayers, retiring president of the Great 
South Bay Y. R. A., has been elected commander of the North River divi- 
sion of the United States Power Squadrons. . . . A recent yacht race on 
the Hudson was won by Captain Moses W. Collyer, of the Chelsea Yacht 
Club, an 80-year-old river packet skipper. . . . Paul Shields was so im- 
pressed by the efficiency of the flexible rig in the German Star boat Pimm 
that he bought the twin installation out of the Italian boat, O Sole Mio, 
and tried it out in Jackrabbit with Billy Luders as crew. . . . They are 
trying to find out what makes it tick. . . . The Europeans certainly gave 
the American Star boat skippers the willies in more ways than one... . 
The Maxwell brothers, Ed and Dick, have painted their BO dinghy red on 
one side and green on the other. They ordered a ‘Corny Shields finish” 
on the dink’s topsides and bottom and got it — for $100. And were they 
surprised! 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By JEFF DAVIS 


ITH the summer season over in Narragansett Bay and the Frost- 

biters not having dug out their windbreakers in this interval between 
hay and grass, some of the yacht clubs have had their annual meetings and 
picked the victims for the year to come. 

At the Edgewood Yacht Club they reélected Douglas H. Paton commo- 
dore, advanced Stanley G. Cady from rear to vice commodore, elected 
George A. Ingleby rear commodore, and kept John E. Carr, Roland W. 
Goff and Llewellyn W. Roffee for another year as measurer, secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

At the East Greenwich Yacht Club there is an entirely new board of 
officers. The new commodore is David S. Seaman (appropriate name for a 
sailor if you ask me); vice commodore, Henry W. Anderson; rear commo- 
dore, Clarence M. Dunbar; secretary, Herbert A. Bickford; treasurer, 
Joseph Lawton; race committee chairman, Joseph Lawton, Jr. The race 
committee, complete, seemed to be the only thing except the clubhouse 
that was a permanent fixture. 

The Bristol Yacht Club reélected all the flag officers and most of the 
others as follows. Commodore, Charles B. Rockwell; vice commodore, 
R. H. Ives Goddard; rear commodore, R. F. Haffenreffer, Jr.; secretary- 
treasurer, Woodbury 8. Polleys; measurer, A. Sidney Herreshoff; race 
committee, J. Peter Geddes, William G. Angevine, Harleigh V. S. Ting- 
ley, Paul C. Nicholson, Jr., O. Reid LeClair, Col. Charles F. Tillinghast, 
Arthur H. Carr and Edward L. Leahy, Jr. 

The South Swansey Yacht Club, organized this year, and with its courses 
in Lee’s River and Mount Hope Bay, went strong for the women at the 
annual meeting — result, only one man got elected to anything bigger 
than the race committee. They picked A. Richmond Pierce for a second 
term as commodore, elected Ruth Borden vice commodore, reélected 
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““And so to bed.” “‘Ranger’’ being laid up for 
the winter at the Herreshoff yard, Bristol, R. |. 














Dark? 


Don’t guess! You can see and identify what you're after 
with the “Lebby” Marine Searchlight, because—it’s de- 
signed and built on true scientific principles. Its mirror 
projector gathers all possible light into a condensed 
beam—magnifies and projects it—sends a piercing ray 
anywhere you aim it! It picks up definite objects at long 
range as easily as pointing a finger in daytime! . . . All 
sizes and voltages commonly used on boats are offered. 
The “Lebby” and the smaller “Seamore” Spotlights and 
“Poweray” Searchlights are shown in our 1937 catalog. 
A copy will be sent immediately on receipt of 25¢ to 
cover handling costs. It’s a mighty handy reference of 
marine hardware. 


Wiatcox. CrirrenDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 























ARE SAYING, 


"TUF- FLEX 








@ Heavy seas and pounding waves have taken heavy toll of the 
glass in all types of watercraft. Glass in windscreens and deck- 
house windows yielded to the shock of seas that swept aboard 
—— pounding seas smashed portlights to destroy the dry and cozy 
comfort of quarters below. But NOW Tuf-Flex, a new glass for 
marine application, offers unusual resistance to marauding seas. . 
and effects, besides, an important saving of 30-50% in weight. 
Because of its remarkable strength it can be used substantially 
thinner than ordinary glass. 


Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass has the same beauty and clarity 
as ordinary plate glass and in addition is endowed with many 
times the strength and exceptional resistance to physical shocks* 
through the tempering process. Write TODAY for interesting 
descriptive booklet. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


* While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its s tibility 
to breakage. Chipping or cos apes 7 ed edges or oe causes ios the gana 

to disintegrate into small crystals, and if not framed, the crystals have a tendency 

to fly apart. ~ 
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Momo for 1938 


HAVE YOUR NEW BOAT DESIGNED 
BY YOUR NAVAL ARCHITECT, AND — 








TYPICAL OF JULIUS PETERSEN BUILT 
See YACHTS ARE SEVERAL OF THE ABOVE, 
A, MOORED IN THE PETERSEN YACHT BASIN 


Bult. by Peterson 


For forty years Julius Petersen has labored in the perfection of fine yacht 
construction, gathering around him a staff of skilled ship carpenters, 
joiners, mechanics, finishers. The quality of Petersen-built boats is evi- 
denced by continual orders placed by leading naval architect’s firms. 
Recent Petersen creations: ‘‘Quissetta II’’ (designed by John H. Wells); 
‘Libra II’’ (P. L. Rhodes of Cox and Stevens, Inc.); and ‘‘Karen’’ (by 
Tams, Inc., soon to be launched). If you contemplate alterations on your 
present yacht, let Petersen do it. Location in clean, safe water 20 miles 
from New York City. Winter storage in both yards. 


Established 1898 JULIUS PETERSEN = Phone Nyack 2100 
foot of Burd St. NYACK, N. Y. foot of Van Houten St. 
























Model 6-85D Lycoming Marine 
ngine with reduction gear. 
Develops 85 Horse Power. 


Dependable Cruiser Power 


This 34-foot Hall-Mulford cruiser, owned by Drew Thorpe of 
Philadelphia, is representative of the many fine cruisers that are 
powered by Lycoming. The space-saving, reduction-geared Lycoming 
Six drives this cruiser at a snappy 16 m.p.h. Ask your boat yard or 
engine dealer about Lycoming Power for every type of boat. 





Lycoming Manufacturing Company (Marine Division), Williamsport, Penna. 


LY COMING 


MARINE ENGINES 
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Our new correspondent for 
Narragansett and Buzzards Bay 


Martha Calder rear commodore and secretary, Barbara Tanner rear com- 
modore and treasurer, and Mrs. Charles Calder as the fifth member of the 
executive committee. Next year’s race committee will comprise A. Wood- 
bury Calder, Jr., Walter E. S. Tanner, Raymond Boyd and Cyrus C. 
Rounseville. 

It’s funny, sometimes, how a yacht club gets born. This one is composed 
principally of Providence and Fall River people who have summer places 
at South Swansea, up at the head of Mount Hope Bay, and early last 
season, one of the girls played the “‘hoss race’”’ one day, and won a daily 
double. And she had wanted a boat. Henry Conklin, of Warren, showed her 
a design for a 1214-foot sailing skiff. She liked it — and so did eight of her 
chums. So Conklin built nine of them. And that’s the foundation of the 
club fleet and membership roll. Then the neighbors got so much fun out of 
watching them race that about fifty of them joined the club. Some of the 
fifty will be boat owners next season. 


+ + + 


About the only thing the Narragansett Bay Racing Fleet has to do these 
times since the yacht clubs have been working so well together without 
any organization, is to keep a lot of records and figure out season cham- 
pionships in the classes that have taken part in three or more of the club 
races. No medals go with the championships, just public recognition of the 
fact that each champion boat rated higher on a percentage basis than all 
the others in her class. Handicap boats are rated on the old Seawanhaka 
rule of water line length plus square root of the sail area. One-design 
classes, of course, have no handicaps. The 1937 champs and runners-up 
are as follows: 

Class A. Ariel II, Horace Binney, 78.5%. Class B. Buccaneer, Gelineau 
Brothers, 80.65%. Class C. Pintail, Ed Polak, 86.54%. Class T. Peggy, 
John Mason and John Cutler, 94.34%. Stars. Tip III, Jack Tiplady, 
89.09%. Bristol 12144-Foot Knockabouts. Phantom, Benson Rockwell, 
92%. Beetle Catboats. Skipjack, ‘‘Bubsy” Gladding, 86.25%. Snipes. 
Dee Dee, Kenneth Wood, 88.75%. Newport Dory Class. Gale, Raymond 
Dawson, 90%. Nimblets. Lone Eagle, Malcolm Ripley, 96.08%. 


+ + + 


In the Intercollegiate dinghy racing, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology team of five crews walloped the Brown University team by 
176 to 154 points, sailing the M.I.T. dinks on the Charles River Basin, 
Sunday, October 10th. The high point crew was Runyon Colie and Delevan 
Downer, M.I.T., with 48 points; second, John H. Masan and Foster B. 
Davis, Jr., Brown, 43. 

7 OT, Sale 


The Narragansett Bay Chapter of the N.A.D.A. started the season 
October 24th with a regatta at Whitinsville, Mass., guests of Marty 
Keeler, at the Pine Needles Club on the shore of Whitin’s Pond: The first 
scrap in home waters was at Bristol, October 31st. 


tae ae 


At Herreshoff’s, the first one of a new class of small cruising knockabouts 
is well along toward completion. She is 25 feet over all, 7 feet 9 inches beam, 
draws 4 feet and carries 344 square feet of duck in jib and jib-headed mail- 
sail. In line with the modern practice of getting big boat room in sma 
boat hulls, she has a very short forward overhang and a raking stern with 
the rudder hung “‘outdoors.”’ The trunk is carried well forward of the mast 
to give headroom in what they optimistically call a double stateroom which, 
with two berths in the main cabin, gives sleeping accommodations for four. 
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NOVEMBER, 1937 
West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE Southern California Yachting Association finally took action in its 
October meeting on the troublesome subject of converted racing sloops 
participating in its Universal Rule cruising races, particularly the overnight 


' events. 


As the first step toward formulation of a definite policy, it was voted to 
give provisional Universal certificates to those yachts, particularly those 
built to the International Rule, which do not comply with Universal re- 
strictions. Their certificates will describe their shortcomings, such as in- 
sufficient cabin area or scantling requirements, and the matter of allowing 
them to enter particular races will be left to the race committees of the 
clubs concerned. 

As a further step in eradicating an increasingly difficult situation, it is 
expected that the small sloops — as converted ‘‘Sixes’’ — will be permitted 
to participate in the cruising events, but in a separate class from the 
genuine cruising boats. 

+ + + 


William Shepherd’s converted Six-Metre sloop Naiad won in the sloop- 
yawl division of the annual 95-mile Santa Barbara Island race out of San 
Pedro on the final September week-end. 

Donald Ayres’ Ten-Metre Branta was first to finish the overnight wind- 
ward-leeward event in 20 hours. She was followed at ten-minute intervals 
by two of the new Potter-designed California “‘Thirty-twos,’”’ John P. 
Hurndall’s Escapade and the Douglas Brothers’ Altamar. But none of this 
single-sticker trio, whose skippers beat a round dozen larger yachts boat- 
for-boat through accurate night piloting and wind guessing, could make up 
her handicap against Naiad in the light weather encountered. 

The schooner-ketch class trophy was won by Commodore William L. 
Stewart, Jr.’s, 55-foot schooner Santana, flagship of the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club, ahead of John Sweigert’s schooner Tamalmar, Harold Judson’s Jorie 
and Mrs. W. W. Peddar’s Diablo. 

Participants tell a jocular yarn about a certain tall sloop which had ex- 
treme difficulty in locating Santa Barbara Island despite a clear night, the 
services of an ace navigator and a plethora of navigation aids. 


+ + + 


By a single point, G. S. Donaldson’s 60-foot Diesel cruiser White Heron 
won the 400-mile four-leg Southern California predicted log navigation 
cruise, which was run between September 25th and 28th, under the auspices 
of the American Power Boat Association, for the trophy offered by T. H. 
Embry, of Balboa. 

White Heron won the Long Beach-Santa Barbara and Avalon-Coronado 
legs and was second in the Santa Barbara-Avalon and Coronado-Long 
Beach segments. She nosed out Wesley D. Smith’s reliable 55-foot express 
cruiser Sea Dog, which took first place in the Santa Barbara-Avalon and 
Coronado-Long Beach runs, second from Avalon to Coronado, but fell 
back to third on the initial Long Beach-Santa Barbara run. H. L. Munson’s 
Marilyn took third award. 

This was the initial running of the 400-mile predicted log cruise, which 
won so much popularity in the South Coast power squadron that it has been 
scheduled as an annual event, in lieu of the Long Beach-to-San Francisco 
race. 

+ + + 


Erwin Jones has just celebrated the first season of his 31-foot cruising 
sloop Blue Jay by winning the sweepstakes championship of the Southern 
California Forty-five-foot Sailing Association. 

Blue Jay, with a percentage of 89.2 in the ten-race season, also won first 
honors in Class C, ahead of Russell Craig’s 28-foot sloop Escape. 

_Standings announced by Joe Bitterlin, handicapper of the “ Forty-fives,” 
give the Class A title to Harold Judson’s schooner Jorie and the Class B 
cup to Edmund Grant’s cutter Flyaway IT, closely trailed by Harold Barne- 
son’s “Q” Francesca, and John Foy’s little ketch Blue Jacket. 


+ + + 


San Pedro Bay will again be the site of the Twelfth Annual Mid-Winter 
Regatta February 19th to 22nd, according to announcement by Norman 
Marsh, president of the sponsoring Civic Regatta Association. 

Competitive spirit will be heightened this season by addition of the new 
California “Thirty-twos” to the Star Class, Six- and Eight-Metre sloop 
events, plus the usual two-day cruising class events and the ‘‘small fry”’ 
tegatta over the protected courses off Cabrillo Beach. 


+ + + 


Bubbles. . . . Arthur Stewart’s newly acquired “Twelve” Soliloquy 
(ex-?tarmigan) won the third and deciding 30-mile triangular race off San 
Pedro to win the first leg on the new George L. Craig Perpetual Trophy 
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See this new 


CAPE COD Yacht Tender and 


_ FROSTBITE DINGHY! 


SELLS FOR 
UNDER 


$200! 


You can’t find a finer, all-around ten 
footer than this new Cape Cod Dink. 


Stiff and fast under conventional lug 
rig or with 12%4-lb. hollow mast and 
loose-footed marconi rig. Husky and 
unusually stable as a tender under 
heavy loads. Tows easily. Bottom de- 
signed to drive easily with an outboard 
motor of moderate power. 


Tested and towed over hundreds. of 
miles, this staunch dinghy will meet 
your most exacting requirements for a 
tender or ‘‘frostbiter.”’ 


BUY THIS ‘“‘ALL-YEAR” DINGHY NOW 
— at the beginning of ‘“frostbite’”’ season, 
AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD! 


L.O.A. 10 ft., beam 4’ 4". Sail 
area, lug or marconi rig, 66 sq. ft. 
Mahogany topsides and trim, fin- 
ished bright. 


See her and sail her at 


New York City — Harden Crawford, 40 East 49th St. — Wickersham 2-6917 

Long Island — Conklin Hammer Boats, Bay Shore — Bay Shore 2459 

New Jersey — Fair Haven Yacht Works, Inc., Fair Haven —Red Bank 3010 
Toms River Boat Works, Inc., Toms River —Toms River 180 

Connecticut — Essex Boat Works, Inc., Essex — Saybrook 156-5 

Westchester — Lowry Furst, Guion Dr., Mamaroneck — Mamaroneck 3625 

Massachusetts — Our own yards at Wareham — Wareham 40 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Box Y, Wareham, Mass. 








@lenmore's 
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Mustic Yacht Service 





BUILDING 
REPAIRS 
STORAGE 


New 10-ton derrick . . . 3 marine railways, largest 100 tons. 

Hauling and launching up to 10-foot draft on any tide. 

Two 200-foot piers . . . Protected basin, 7-foot depth. 

Ideal under cover and open storage, including well protected wet 
storage. 

Engine, propeller and rigging repairs. 


Builders of the Celebrated MYSTIC DINGHY 


Let-us quote you on your new boat construction 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


Custom-built Yachts e Commercial Boats 





Sailboats e Dinghies 


Sh dob dele, Modelo MD 2-5 lob baa Mme ob eles bel st -Lolevelobte lob cb bale] 


WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 














Chea Cushions and Covers 


Never PAY on a Yacht! 





Make up your mind now not to start another 
season without HOOPERWOOD KUSHON 
KLOTH—the only smart, colorful fabric that 
will not fade, stain, crack or peel in the hard- 
est yacht service. KUSHON KLOTH harmo- 
nizes with the finest furnishings—yet its colors 
are fast to continuous, direct sunlight, and it 
resists salt water, mildew, alcohol, gasoline, 
oil—and high heels! In fact, it is virtually in- 
destructible. Available in smart shades of 
red, green, blue, brown, black, orange and 
cream. Ideal for yacht cushions, pillows, tran- 
som covers, spray hoods and boat covers for 
yacht tenders. Ask your boatyard, builder or 
dealer—or send us his name. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
General Offices: 
JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 
320 Broadway, New York 300 W Adams St, Chicago 


San Francisco, Cal 


HOOPERWOOD KUSHON KLOTH 


FADEPROOF STAINPROOF WEARPROOF 





























YACHTING 


for L, M and N single-stickers. Soliloquy beat the McNabb Brothers’ “‘M” 
Avatar by 7 minutes 27 seconds, corrected time, in the deciding race. 
Charles Page’s Class N cutter Westward was third in the series, which will 
hereafter be an annual event under the auspices of the Long Beach Yacht 
Club. . .-. South Coast sailors are bemoaning the loss of the spark plug 
of West Coast class racing for the past two decades — Owen Churchill, 
who has announced that he is withdrawing from racing indefinitely and 
that his Pacific Coast champion Eight-Metre Angelita has been listed for 
sale. . . . Infanta, John Barrymore’s 120-foot steel Diesel cruiser, has 
been sold at a Los Angeles bankruptcy auction to representatives of E. P. 
Lawson, of New York, for $77,500. Designed by L. E. Geary, Infanta cost 
approximately $200,000 when she was built at Long Beach in 1930... . 
Sailing off the first half of the California Yacht Club’s fall Gold Cup series 
in October found Temple Ashbrook’s Tempest and the Douglas Brothers’ 
Altamar tied for first place in the California ‘‘Thirty-twos” and Bill 
Slater’s Lanai leading Willis Hunt’s Caprice among the “Sixes.” 


San Francisco Notes 


D. F. HALLORAN, of the San Francisco Yacht Club, has purchased 
from Los Angeles the 34-foot yawl Duck, formerly the Aida, built in 
1930 by Fellows & Stewart, at Wilmington, California. George Wayland, of 
San Francisco, is designing a new sail plan to replace the present shortened 
rig installed by former owners for ocean cruising. 


+ + + 


Bear No. 1, the Calypso, has been sold to George R. Keast by Oscar 
Johnson, of St. Louis. Johnson purchased from Beverly Houdlette, of Oak- 
land, the 44-foot ketch Truant, Alden-designed and built by Nunes. Bear 
No. 5, the Phyllis, has been sold by Joseph Sill to Bruce Johnstone, of 
Inverness. 

Oe ne 


Twenty-four starters participated in the annual offshore race to Half- 
moon Bay over the Labor Day week-end, and all finished in spite of heavy 
fog setting in which obscured the finish line and the coast thereabouts. 
Most of the yachts anchored for the night within earshot but out of sight of 
the shoreline, and before morning found themselves rolling their rails under 
in the swells at the edge of the breakers. Leslie Symmes’ Class Q Imp placed 
first in the “A” group, Polly won in the Bird Class, and Gordon Straw- 
bridge’s 22-Square-Metre Sonja took the honors in Class C. The Lanagan 
Trophy went to the Eight-Metre Hvide, owned and sailed by Vince Jervis, 
for making the fastest passage. 

eae Sige 


The St. Francis Yacht Club regatta, sailed September 12th, 18th and 
19th, closed the racing season, and settled the matter of class champions on 
San Francisco Bay for 1937. 

The season’s champions are as follows: 

Division 7, Hvide; Division 9, Teaser; Division 11, Marybeth; Division 12, 
Yo-Ho-Ho; Division 15, Cupid; Division 17, Voyager; Cruising Sloops, 
Gitana; Bird Class, Widgeon; Baby Birds, Pajarita; Snipes, Diablo; Stars, 
Pam. 

Under the able guidance of former Commodore Cliff Smith, the San 
Francisco Yacht Club is planning to improve harbor facilities to the point 
where ’longshore berthing space for motor yachts and small boats will be 
available in 1938. 
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NOVEMBER, 1937 
Gulf Gossip 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


iz MAY sound a bit wet, but the Final Regatta of the Southern Yacht 
Club, New Orleans, was almost called off because of too much water. A 
record rainfall just about rained the club out of the built-in harbor, and 
instead of stepping down to the boats from the wharves the rise in water 
level in Lake Pontchartrain was so high that it was necessary to step up to 
the boats, almost a foot and a half in some cases. 

The schooners did not sail, but the rest of the fleet did, with the follow- 
ing results: 

21-Footers, John Curren’s Circe. Stars, Ashton Majeu’s Rex. Gulf One- 
Designs, Vice Commodore Davis Wuescher’s Chinook. Fish Class, Car- 
los de Armas. Knockabout Sloops ‘‘A,’”’ Elizabeth Miller’s Moonraker, 
sailed by Arthur Lowe. Knockabout Sloops “B,’’ Horace Jacob’s Petrel. 
Yawls, Louis B. Graham’s Playmate. Cutters, Steward Maunsell’s Siren IJ. 

The annual trophies, presented at a dance held after the races, were the 
Scully Cup, won by the staysail schooner Dolphin, Eugene Aschaffenburg; 
Tessier Trophy, 21-footer Circe, John Curren; McClure Trophy, awarded 
to Earl Blouin as high point man in the Fish Class. 


+ + + 


The growth in the Gulf Fleet of the Star Class has been amazing. The 
opening regatta brought out five Stars; in the final racing, eleven crossed 
the line. Morris Newman brought Hal Halsted’s Chuckle IJ down from 
Long Island Sound. She is a 1931 Parkman boat, winner of the Atlantic 
Coast championship in 1934 and 1935. Bobby Newman bought Horace 
Havemeyer’s Whistler, built by Purdy, and “Minnie” Sporl ordered a 
new Parkman boat about the middle of the season. Sporl’s Sans Souci 
was followed by Elizabeth Miller’s Sans Peur, built late in the season. Bob 
Rice had previously bought the JO-Jean, now the Yankee, on which Mrs. 
Rice is a very able crew. Miss Malcolm Tullis followed suit by ordering a 
Parkman boat which arrived in time for the last races, and Elizabeth Miller 
brought the Zoa home from the Star Internationals. Zoa is a Dittmar 
boat from Long Beach, Calif., and was formerly owned by Arthur 
Macrate, Jr. 

Milton Wegeforth, 1937 Star champion, and Barney Lehmann, of Cal- 
ifornia, arrived in New Orleans en route from the Star Internationals just 
in time to be guests in the final racing in the class. Wegeforth sailed Sans 
Peur and Lehmann Zoa. 

ee oe ee 


Zona Carter, Biloxi, is building a Gulf One-Design for Louis Schadowsky, 
who left the Star Class when he sold his JO-Jean to Bob Rice. 


+ + + 


John Prados, designer of the Gulf One-Design Class, is building a 
46-foot cutter. 


+ + + 


The Gulfport Yacht Club found the new harbor and clubhouse so at- 
tractive that the racing season was extended to November Ist. The club 
has divided its Fish Class into two teams, the “Reds” and the “Blues,”’ 
and the same arrangement has been made in the Skipperette Class. 


+ + + 


Several new annual trophies have been announced by Dr. Arvah Hop- 
kins, Commodore -of the Gulfport Yacht Club. Among these are the 
Joseph P. Jones Snipe Class Trophy, given by Mrs. Jones and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. P. Stewart in honor of Mrs. Stewart’s father, Joseph Jones, who 
was the founder of Gulfport. Mr. and Mrs. Ike Rhea gave an annual 
trophy for the high point Fish Class skipperette of the season. Eddie 
Keep, one of the veterans of Gulf Coast sailing, has offered an annual 
trophy for the high point man in the Fish Class. 

A popular class on the Gulf Coast and one in which activity and com- 
Petition is almost as great as in the Star Class is the small Alphonso, a 
12-foot gaff-rigged cat boat, built by one of the Alphonso boys (there are 
five and all sailors). This little boat has taken like wildfire, and H. T. 
Cottam, of Gulfport and New Orleans, has given an annual trophy. 


PR. 


The Pass Christian Yacht Club, newly admitted to the Gulf Yachting 
Association, has one of the most active skipperette fleets in the G. Y. A. 
They wanted some boats, and to.raise the money they gave a dance, 
brought the “man-of-the-hour”’ and counted their funds the next morning. 
Finding not quite enough, they gave another dance and the Skipperette 
Club of the P. C. Y. C. now owns two Snipe boats. 


AT MORRIS HEIGHTS 
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For a 
Yachtsman’s 
WINTER 
EVENINGS | 


Count winter's hours 
with the same fine clock 
that has such close associa- 
tion with the sea. The Chel- 
sea MARINER and many 
other Chelsea Clocks for 
home and office are equipped 
with Ship’s Bell Strike. See 
them at your jeweler, or 
marine supply house, or 
write us for booklet. Chel- 
sea Clock Company, 286 
Everett Ave., Chelsea,.Mass. 
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Now that you are getting ready for winter sailing 
be sure your boat has a Hyde Propeller. Hit an iceberg 
in the North or a ’gator in the South, the Hyde Wheel 
will not shatter and will always get you safely home. 


Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Association 


ay HYDE 


PROPELLERS 
Send for this free booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 


Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 











MODERNIZE YOU 
YACHT’S CONTROLS 


while you’re fitting out! 


Good hulls age mighty slowly. But obsolescence 
certainly takes a heavy toll from yacht equipment! 
Controls, for instance, have just undergone a revo- 
lution. Rods, wires, cables, bell-cranks, chains and 
heave-ho gearshift handles are antiquated relics 
now. Bendix Hydraulic and Vacuum Finger-Tip 
Controls do the job so much better, with so much 
less effort. Cost less, installed, too, because installa- 
tion is so simplified! Ask your favorite yard, archi- 
tect, engineer, or write Bendix now. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(Marine Division) 449 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 


BENDIX 


Modern Marine Remote Controls 
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Bound South in the Fall 


(Continued from page 43) 


From Fernandina to the Haulover 
Canal comprises the sixth natural 
division of the Inside Route. Here 
the channel follows partly along 
narrow, natural waterways im- 
proved by dredging, but for a large 
part it is straight dredged canal 
through the palmetto swamps. It is 
well marked and maintained and 
presents no difficulties — provided 
the usual cautions in regard to cross 
currents are observed. There is good 
anchorage in some of the rivers, but 
at all the towns, St. Augustine, Day- 
tona Beach and New Smyrna, it is 
advisable to tie to the municipal 
yacht docks. Somewhere along this 
stretch you will probably shed your 
heavy clothes for good and begin 
to enjoy the Florida sunshine for 
which you have made the trip. 
There will be a few cold days, but 
not many from now on. 

Sailing boats may be tempted to 
go outside at Fernandina and save 
distance by cutting across to St. 
Augustine, but don’t do this with- 
out making careful inquiry about 
St. Augustine bar. Last winter it 
was practically closed and the buoys 
were removed.. 

Fifteen miles below St. Augustine, 
turn off the channel at Matanzas 
Inlet (there’s plenty of water) and 
explore the old Spanish fort, still 
pretty much in its original condi- 
tion. Either anchor off or tie to the 
good dock, but watch the mill race 
current. Don’t take fresh water at 
St. Augustine. All Florida water is 
hard and sulphurous, varying only 
in degree, but this is the worst. 

Perhaps the whole Florida coast 
should be considered as one section 
of the Inside Route, but the Indian 
River is so different in character that 
I always think of it as a separate 
part. This great lagoon lying back of 
the beach — it is no river at all — 
stretches for well over 100 miles 
and, except at the Narrows, is a 
mile or more in width. It offers the 
first opportunity for a boat to sail 
in many a long mile as large areas 
are six to twelve feet deep. There 
are no tides or currents except those 
created by the wind. This some- 
times alters the level a foot or more. 
It is well marked and lighted and 
can be navigated at night by a 
stranger. There are no dangers 
if a watch is kept for crab trap 
buoys, which are not supposed to 
be set in the channel but sometimes 
are, nevertheless. 

A number of towns are spread 
along the mainland side, but only 
Eau Gallie and Melbourne have 
harbors or basins that offer pro- 
tected dockage. A boat, of course, 
can anchor anywhere in the river off 
the channel but it gets rough in a 
stiff breeze. In the Narrows, a 
beautiful stretch, are a few pro- 
tected anchorages with limited 


swinging room. The dock at Vero 
Beach has only about four feet of 
water between it and the channel. 

Of all the places on the East 
Coast, Eau Gallie is our favorite. It 
is quiet, clean and pleasant. We 
make it our base and do our over- 
hauling there after the trip down. 
Melbourne, four miles away, also 
has a good basin and is a larger 
town if much shopping is to be done. 
Fort Pierce is a deep water port and 
the dockage facilities are suited 
more to steamers than yachts. 

At its lower end, the Indian River 
joins the St. Lucie River. A short 
way up this is a good anchorage for 
shoal boats in Manatee Creek, and 
a little farther up is the town of 
Stuart, with good docks and boat 
facilities. The St. Lucie is also the 
first part of the waterway across the 
state to the Gulf Coast. Make care- 
ful inquiry at Stuart before attempt- 
ing it.While it was officially opened 
early last spring, yachts which 
passed through reported it still 
unfinished and quite difficult. 

The final section of the Route 
from the Indian River to Miami is 
again mostly straight dredged canals 
with occasional sections of natural 


waterways. Below Jupiter Inlet is” 


considered the tropical zone, and it 
it is here that the great resort cities 
flourish. At Palm Beach, anchorage 
can be had only in Lake Worth and 
at Miami in the turning basin off the 
City Dock. General practice is to 
tie to city or privately owned docks 
for which an increasing charge is 
made the farther you go, ending in 
the exorbitant fee of four cents a 
foot a day at Miami, and even 
more at some hotel docks at Miami 
Beach. Fort Lauderdale is the ex- 
ception, the charge being only half 
a cent, but as a result the bulkhead 
along the river, where you literally 
tie up to a lamp post, is filled to 
capacity and berths must be en- 
gaged well in advance. 

The restriction imposed on masted 
boats by the old lift bridge at Boyn- 
ton has been removed so that about 
80-foot spars can now be taken the 
whole way. If the longing for blue 
water is strong, you can gratify it 
along this section. Fort Pierce, Lake 
Worth and Port Everglades Inlets 
are all jettied, dredged and safe in 
ordinary weather; and, of course, 
so is Miami. 

Perhaps the “Mecca of the South” 
is the limit of your ambitions. As 
far as I am concerned, a few days 
spent tasting of its flesh pots 
enough. Then Ranger’s bow 3% 
turned eastward across the Gulf 
Stream and we do some real cruls- 
ing among the lovely Bahamas. 
can only urge that you consider 
Miami the beginning and not the 
end of your winter cruise. 
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“Endeavour |’”’ Reaches Home 


(Continued from page 59) 


published and that, like so many 
yacht logs, deals with little except 
such excitements as the change from 
fresh meat to salt or canned. He 
brought the ship home. It was his 
fifth crossing in Cup challengers, 
and the ship’s own fourth crossing. 

Later, from Viva’s master, Cap- 
tain W. Grint, I learned what might 
have been the cause of Endeavour 
getting under way for home so soon 
after the blow. Endeavour parted 
from Viva about 11:30 p.m., Sep- 
tember 13th, about 200 miles East 
of Nantucket. She got her broken 
hawser at seven the morning after 
she broke loose. At noon, she got 
her sea anchor aboard and made 
sail, in a breeze that had dropped 
away to less than Force 6. That 
does not at first sight appear to 
have given Viva IJ much time to 
find her, less than twelve hours, 


during much of which both ships 
must have been hove-to. 

When the two captains met 
again at Gosport, it was divulged 
that those on Endeavour had been 
quite certain that Viva had gone 
down. Thus, although Viva steered 
a zig-zag course down wind in the 
general direction Endeavour might 
have drifted if disabled, the same 
direction, too, she would probably 
make if her master decided to signal 
one of the Nova Scotian stations 
that she was safe or wanted her 
tow again, the two did not meet 
and the “lost ship” legend began. 

That legend grew and now, as a 
result, one ship’s grueling has be- 
come something of a maritime epic. 

For all that, one feels sure that, 
after all the excitement, Captain 
Ned Heard will now resume his 
normal life as a first class seaman. 


Five Days of Racing 


(Continued from page 47) 


when she was disabled in the hard 
weather on Friday. 

Don Ayres’ newly acquired Ten- 
Metre Branta walked off with all 
three races in the big sloop division. 
Howard Hawks’ Twelve-Metre Sea 
Hawk and Charles Page’s “N” 
sloop Westward tied for second 
place, with the McNabb Brothers’ 
“M” cutter Avatar and Donald 
Douglas’s ““M” Endymion trailing. 

Joe Jessop, San Diego small boat 
wizard, easily protected his title 
among the Pacific Coast one-design 
sloops with Ni-Ni-Nie. Jessop won 
three out of the first four races and 
then retired on the last day to let 
the Giddings Brothers and their 
Windy romp home to an easy vic- 
tory over Gartzman Gould’s Imp, 
which Windy also beat out of 
second series honors. 

Among the Pacific Inter-Club 
sloops, John Stickney’s Spindrift 
was an easy winner. She captured 
four out of five events. The Staaf 
Brothers’ Zephyr, which. won the 
last race and took second series hon- 
ors, was the only boat that threat- 
ened Sprindrift throughout. 

The traditional arbitrary handi- 
cap for the cruising classes on the 
final day was won by Charles Page’s 
Class N sloop Westward, closely 
trailed by Avatar, followed by 
Howard Barneson’s Class P sloop 
Francesca and Claire Neuner’s little 
cutter Gullmar. 

In the atrophied cruising classes, 
“X” and “Y,” honors went to Dr. 
Archie Steele’s ketch Stella Maris; 
the handicap title was taken by 
William Grant’s cutter Flyaway IT; 
and I’rancesca won among the “P”’ 
and “‘Q” sloops. 

The contest for the circumnavi- 
gation of Catalina Island, 43 miles, 


by the power boat squadron was 
won by Ben McGlashen’s El Perrito 
which had a time error of only 7 
minutes 33 seconds. She was fol- 
lowed by Marilyn, Reveler, Sea Dog 
and Phantom. 

Among the three score ‘small 
fry’”’ sloops, which ran their three- 
day series over the Labor Day week- 
end, the winners were: 19-footers, 
Rioteer, Ed Munsey; Skimmers, 
Jackie, Jack Horner; Snipes, Quien 
Sabe, Darby Metcalfe; 16-footers, 
No Name, John Ward; 13-footers, 
Marlin, John Cravath; PDQ Class, 
O Mi O My, John McQuilken. 

Final point standings in the seven 
racing sloop classes follow: 


Cauirornia Tuirty-Iwos. Altamar, 
Douglas, 23; Escapade, Hurndall, 
1814; Tempest, Ashbrook, 15; Amorita, 
Beardsley, 7; Cholita, Locke, 1. 
E1eut-Metres. Angelita, Churchill, 
14144; Yucca, Bartholomae, 134; 
Santa Maria, Davis, 10; Prelude, 
Paige, 414. 

Srx-Metres. Lanai, Slater, 2134; 
Ay-Ay-Ay, Simmons, 1914; Synnove, 
Rogers, 1214; Caprice, Hunt, 12; 
Ripples, Swigart, 8. 

Paciric Coast Cuass. Ni-Ni-Nie, 
Jessop, 1934; Windy, Giddings, 1844; 
Imp, Gould, 1544; Scamp, Ketten- 
berg, 11; Tempe V, Vidor, 8. 

Star Crass. Skipper II, Wright, 
32144; All-Star, Keith, 26; Maia, 
Spangler, 24; Movie Star, McKenzie, 
23; Star Lite, Cowie, 2214; Starboard, 
Henderson, 18144; Win Blu, Ziegler, 
1744; Penguin, Patricio, 5. 

Paciric Inter-Cuiuss. Spindrift, 
Stickney, 24; Zephyr, Staaf, 1914; 
Shangri La, Johnson, 13; Sans Gene, 
Varalyay, 11; Chalupita, Braun, 5. 
L, M anv N Stoops. Branta, Ayres, 
1334; Westward, Page, 8; Sea Hawk, 
Hawks, 8; Avatar, McNabb, 7; En- 
dymion, Douglas, 3. 
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The Forty-Six offers an ideal cruiser type for 
the Florida season 


Three cabins and separate crew’s 
quarters. 

Six single berths, one double berth. 

Two bath rooms, hot and cold water 
under pressure. 

Twin motors — 32-volt generator. 


Wide decks at the cabin sides. Ma- 
hogany railing. 

Better steering vision. 

Substantial deck house construction. 

54 sq. ft. cockpit space, ideal for 
fishing. 


A catalogue containing details and specifications 
of all models will be gladly sent upon. request 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
MILFORD, DELAWARE 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY 
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MARBLEHEAD 


NT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE) 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers. The only 

substitute for copper sheathing as a protection against destructive Teredos. 

HARD and SLIPPERY — Lasts a long time. Covers twice the surface. Invaluable 

for both racing and cruising. 

Specified by the foremost naval architects: John G. Alden, Belknap & Paine, W. Starling 

Burgess, Cox & Stevens, Roderick Stephens, Jr. (Sparkman & Stephens). Recom- 

mended by Pan American Society of Tropical Research. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 








DYER DINKS witl be the LARGEST FROSTBITE CLASS 


at BALTIMORE, MD. ORDERS are being filled PROMPTLY 
BRISTOL, R. I. So HOP ABOARD—SEE THESE DINKS! 


CHICAGO, ILL. Dyer Dink Sales Co., 231 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
MANHASSET, L. I. Wirth Munroe, Coconut Grove, Florida 

MIAMI, FLORIDA Leeds Mitchell, Jr., 155 E. Superior, Chicago, Ill. 
NEW ROCHELLE,N. Y. TT. G. Hoster, Maryland Club, Baltimore, Md. 
STAMFORD, CONN. W.W. Swan, 162 Center Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Built by THE ANCHORAGE, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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“Sassy Too,” owned and sailed by D. Verner Smythe, of Washington, 
D.C., cleaned up in the Comet Class at the President’s Cup Regatta 


All Active Along the Potomac 


(Continued from page 58) 


Guard cutter Potomac, anchored 
alongside the dog-leg course of two 
and one-half miles, the President 
stuck it out to the bitter end, as 
did the sailors. 

It is too bad that the President 
did not pick the following day, for 
the weather redeemed itself and 
provided some of the best racing 
ever seen on the Potomac. For the 
morning race was sailed in a fine 
whole sail breeze from the south- 
west that sent the fleet over the 
five miles, including two windward 
legs, in fast time under ideal racing 
conditions. Then, following a rain 
squall, the wind suddenly shifted 
to northwest for the last race and 
piped up to a reefing breeze for 
most of the smaller craft. It must 
have been blowing twenty miles, 
and more in the puffs. With the 
tide working against the wind, a 
steep sea built up, especially off 
Hains Point, and capsizes were 
numerous and frequent. But, out- 
side of a wetting and a lost race, no 
great harm was done. One of the 
high points of the afternoon event 
was when one of the 16-foot Snipes, 
the Fan Tan, capsized on her last 
hitch to the finish line, throwing 
her crew, Leslie 8. Wright and his 
wife, into the water. Whereupon 
the Wrights righted their boat, 
bailed her out, got going before 
any of their class could pass them, 
and finished second. 

The racing was close in several of 
the classes. In the 20-foot open 
class, a new boat, Defender, sailed 
by E. H. Hartge, after taking the 
first heat, had to be content with a 
third and a second place the next 
day to finish second in the series 
standing to Osbourn Owing’s Van- 
ity. In the 20-foot restricted class, 
an old Star Class sailor, Prentice 
Edrington, after placing second in 
the drifting match, brought his 
Lady Avon home in the lead in the 
next two races to win the series. 


The largest class, in number of 
boats, was the 16-foot Comet Class. 
No less than 25 started. Verner 
Smythe, sailing Sassy Too, has had 
things his own way on the Potomac 
so long that there seemed but little 
chance to head him off. Yet in the 
first event he was pushed hard by 
Jack Eiman, sailing Firebird, while 
in the second race Diablo, O. C. 
Keller’s Toledo entry, ran him a 
close second. In the hard breeze 
of the last race, Diablo, under full 
sail while Sassy Too had a reef 
rolled down, showed Verner Smythe 
the way around the course. But the 
best the Ohioan could get was sec- 
ond in the series standing. 

Another fine class was the Alba- 
tross. By winning two heats while 
Raven took only one, William 
Heintz’ Madic took first honors ina 
fleet of seven starters. 

The canoes were out in force, sev- 
eral of the entries coming from 
Sheepshead Bay. Used to heavy 
breezes, the Sheepshead sailors, had 
things pretty much their own way 
and Louis Whitman, sailing Aloha, 
won all three events. The mortality 
in this class during the last race 
was heavy. The handicap of to0 
much wind and too much water 
brought grief to many of the crews. 

The final standing of the prize 
winners in each class follows: 


20-Foor Oren Cass. First, Vanity; 
second, Defender; third, Wings. 


20-Foor Restricrep. Lady Avon; 
Cricket IIT; Myrav. 


AuBatross. Madic; Sabre; Falcon. 


18-Foor Open. Lesa; Lucille; Unk-l- 
Sam. 


Comet. Sassy Too; Diablo; Red Don. 
Morn. Imp; Dawn; Peahead. 
Snipe. Muriel; Fan Tan; Little Mae. 


Crass C Hannicap. Sizzle; Swan; 
Flighty. 


Cuass A Hanprcar. Grilsie IV; 
Buccaneer; Sandpiper. 
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Cuass B Hanpicap. Black Cat; Lou- 
ise; Tralee. 


Oren Canon. Aloha; Knee Deep; 


- Spindrift. 


Fotpina Canoe. Bee; Tawasi. 


All in all, it was the best regatta 
ever sailed off Washington. Next 


year should see an even larger 
fleet, with perhaps a class of Stars 
if present plans come through. And 
much of the success is due to J. W. 
Marsh and D. Verner Smythe, of 
the Sailing Committee, and to 
Paul Tomalin, the hard working 
recorder. 


Motor Boat Racing’s 1937 Swan Song 


(Continued from page 29) 


Ciass C. Neal; Bob Meyer, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Herbert Johnson, Rockford, 
Ill. Best heat, 52.264 (Neal). 

Cuass F. Cooper; Dewey Ruder, St. 
Louis; Bob Guttman, Manitowoc, 
Wis. Best heat, 52.848 (Harry Vogts, 
Madison, Wis.) 


OPEN 


Midget. Edwin Pabst, Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; Elise Tyson, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.; Irene Defibaugh, Woodside, Del. 
(All amateurs). Best heat, 33.279 
m.p.h., world record (Pabst). 


WASHINGTON FURNISHES THRILLS 


And now the scene shifts to Wash- 
ington where the eleventh Presi- 
dent’s Cup regatta opened on 
Friday, September 24th, with an 
entire day of outboard racing. The 
fields were almost duplicates of 
those which ran at Richmond and 
the results were pretty much the 
same. With Wood and Ferguson too 
busy getting into school or college 
to spare the time for further racing, 
the amateur contests saw Fonda, 
Jimmy Mullen, of Richmond, Al 
Deemer, Brookville, Pa., and Ar- 
thur Wullschleger, Larchmont, 
N. Y., taking most of the silverware. 
Fonda won in Classes A and C, 
Mullen in Class B and the others 
took care of the second and third 
prizes. Jacoby repeated his Rich- 
mond victory in Class B and Ken 
MacKenzie, of New Haven, Conn., 
scored in Class F, but otherwise the 
professional prize checks were gob- 
bled up by Thom Cooper, Dick 
Neal and Bob Meyer. Neal ate 
heartily. 

Mrs. Mary Daller, the little 
Chester, Pa., matron who races 
professionally in the Midget Class, 
not only won this event without 
trouble but followed it with a first 
place in the open handicap. 

At Washington, though, the out- 
boards are only part of the show. 
The big dish there is the President’s 
Cup race for Gold Cup hydroplanes. 
This year, for the first time, the 
event was international in nature. 
Count Theo Rossi and Guido Cat- 
taneo, the Italians who competed at 
Detrcit, brought Alagi and Aradam 
to the capital to meet five American 
craft — Jack Rutherfurd’s new 
J uno; Mrs. Rutherfurd’s ancient 
Miss Palm Beach, ex-Miss Colum- 
bia; Horace Dodge’s Impshi and 
Delpi:ine IX, and Herbert Mendel- 


8on’s Gold Cup champion Notre 
ame. 


And what a race this fleet put on! 
Each of the three 15-mile heats was 
won by a different boat and, when 
the series had ended with Clell 
Perry driving Notre Dame to tri- 
umph over Rossi’s Alagi by 150 
points, not a single President’s Cup 
record had survived the onslaught. 

Furthermore, the results indi- 
cated a new era in American speed 
boat racing. The low weight-per- 
horse-power ratio possible in Gold 
Cup hydroplanes since the rules 
were brought in line with the Inter- 
national Twelve-Litre Class has 
sounded the death knell of such 
famous campaigners as El Lagarto, 
Impshi and boats of that type. 
Juno, 20 feet over all and weighing 
little more than a ton, did 84.606 
m.p.h. with her old 623-cubic- 
inch, unsupercharged Packard mo- 
tor pulling about 360 horse power, 
in a mile time trial. 

The next day, Notre Dame, which 
weighs 3,600 pounds, did 82.298 
m.p.h. with her 24-cylinder, super- 
charged 625-inch Deusenberg en- 
gine putting out 700 horse power. 
And a day later, Alagi, 21 feet long, 
weighing 2150 pounds, and pushed 
by a supercharged Isotta-Fraschini 
airplane type engine, whipped over 
the Potomac at 91.408 m.p.h. 
for an all-time world record for 
Twelve-Litre hydroplanes. Rossi 
insists that his engine is not de- 
veloping more than 475 horse 
power and he gives most of the 
credit to the hull. 

So there you are. The smaller, 
lighter boats are going faster than 
the big fellows with more power. 
And the heavy boats with the same 
power as the light hulls are going 
nowhere. 

As for the President’s Cup race 
itself, it was strictly a three-boat 
race as long as Juno was in the run- 
ning. After her crack-up in the first 
lap of the second heat, the fight 
was between Notre Dame and 
Alagi. 

You’ll live a long time before you 
see as thrilling a motor boat tussle 
as the first three laps of the first 
heat. Juno, Notre Dame and Alagi 
battled tooth and nail for nearly 
seven miles before Rutherfurd was 
able to establish himself securely in 
first position and Rossi, finding his 
boat too difficult to handle in the 
wash of his competitors, eased 
back into third place. 

Juno, which was built originally 





By H. WICKLIFFE ROSE 


Lieut. (j.g.) U.S.N.R.F. 


An exciting, spine-tingling, first-hand account of the 
adventures and achievements of the fleet of converted 
yachts, tugs and trawlers which guarded Allied ship- 
ping from submarines, out of Brest and in the Bay of 
Biscay. The author, who rose from gob to Ensign, kept 
a reporter’s eye and sympathetic ear open to all that 
concerned ships and men. In BRITTANY PATROL 
the reader learns of the coordination on naval intelli- 
gence, the heart-breaking strain of convoy work, the 
sinking of subs, the rescues—all combined in a vivid 
portrayal of this little known and vital segment of 
the War. Illustrated. ¢ $3.50. ¢ At all bookstores, or, 
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lights, windscreens and deckhouse 
windows are glazed with tough 
Herculite Tempered Plate Glass. 
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and hands out punishment. Yet it’s 
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looks and clear vision. Get Herculite 
through any of our branches... and 
complete information by writing 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








The MATHIS 61-foot Cruzser 
Modern 
Seaworthy 
Fast 


PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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NEW ICE-BOAT 


Built in 3 Days at / 
AMAZING LOW COST. 


Buitp this new, sensational ‘‘front-steering’’ Mead 
ICE-YACHT in 3 days at home from complete knock- 
down Kit at lowest cost ever! No experience needed. 
This beautiful ‘““BATWING IV” sean bigger 
boats . . . carries 140 feet of sail . 

seats 2 comfortably . . dis-mantles in 
3 minutes for auto travel . . . re-as- 
semblas in 5. Nothing else like it! 


Also Motor Sleds, Ki-Yaks, Sailboats. 
RUSH 10c for illustrated literature. 


MEAD GLIDERS 
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Fill out coupon 
and mail to: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION & 
Marine Dept. 
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15 South Market Street 
Dept. 11-Y, CHICAGO 














230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard KorGdless Marine Ropes. 
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Guido Cattaneo, Maurice Vasseur and Count Theo Rossi brought their high speed 
racers to try conclusions with this country’s fastest craft. Their boats showed 
some remarkable bursts of speed although they were defeated in competition 


to be part of China’s “suicide 
of fast, torpedo-carrying 
motor boats, ran that heat at 65.265 
m.p.h. and turned one 2)4-mile lap 
at 67.669 m.p.h. Notre Dame av- 
eraged 64.516 and Alagi, 63.069. 
Never before in the President’s Cup 
had there been speeds anything like 
these. 

When the boats came out for the 
second heat, on Sunday afternoon, 
a fresh northwesterly breeze was 
blowing against a flood tide and the 
never quiet Potomac course was ex- 


* tremely bumpy for high speed rac- 


ing. Juno and Notre Dame went at 
it again right from the gun. Perry 
beat Rutherfurd to the gun and the 
first corner, lost him by getting off 
the course to the first buoy of the 
next turn and then got him again 
coming into the home stretch where 
Juno came to grief in a spectacular 
spill. 

Going into the second curve, 
Rutherfurd’s accelerator foot be- 
came jammed between two string- 
ers and he could not get off the 
throttle. So, while Juno was skid- 
ding wide around the buoys, Notre 
Dame cut inside and pulled into the 
straightaway first. Rutherfurd fi- 
nally got his foot loose, eased Juno 
around the last buoy and then 
stepped on the juice for a dash after 
Perry. Just then Juno hit the bad 
slop kicked up by converging cur- 
rents, the wind and Notre Dame’s 
wake. Again Rutherfurd’s pedal 
foot stuck and, before he could get 
the boat under control, she flipped 
upside down and flung the driver 
and his mechanic, Commander 
Joseph Lynch, U.S.N., into the 
river. 

Juno, her whole after section 
ripped out by the impact with the 
water, sank quickly. Impshi, Del- 
phine IX and Miss Palm Beach 
having succumbed to various weak- 
nesses, Notre Dame had nothing to 
do but coast around ahead of the 
two Italian boats which were mak- 


ing heavy weather of the bumpy 
going. Aradam finished second and 
Alagi third. 

So, when the third heat came up, 
Notre Dame had such a time ad- 
vantage over Alagi that she had 
only to finish within three and a 
half minutes of her to win the cup 
for the second time since 1935. The 
tide having turned ebb and the 
wind having dropped, the course 
was quite smooth and under the 
improved conditions Alagi went like 
a frightened hare. For two laps 
Perry fought Rossi for the lead, but 
he could not hold tlie Italian and 
dropped back to ‘protect his series 
position. 

Alagi displaced both of Juno’s 
records with an average of 66.128 
for the 15 miles and 68.702 for one 
lap, but Notre Dame was only half 
a minute astern at the finish. So the 
Detroit Yacht Club boat scored 
1000 points for two seconds and 4 
first and earned an additional 400 
points for having the best elapsed 
time for the three heats. Alagi 
had 850 points for a first and two 
thirds and got 400 more for running 
the fastest heat. The new Gold Cup 
scoring system certainly makes 4 
race of it and keeps the boys bearing 
down on the gas pedal. 

Another high light of the regatta, 
which attracted some 100,000 spec- 
tators to the river banks on the 
final day, was the driving of 6l- 
year-old Jack (Pop) Cooper, of 
Kansas City, Mo. Pop and 
Tops II wound up an amazingly 
successful season of campaigning in 
the 225 Class by winning the John 
Charles Thomas Trophy in three 
straight ten-mile heats on Satul- 
day, winning the two five-mile 
heats for the A.P.B.A. title on Sua- 
day and then beating John Charles 
Thomas’s Class K runabout Smyné 
and the limping Miss Palm Beach 
in a three-boat race for the 8° 
called American speed boat chat- 
pionship, 
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Yacht Owners! 
Architects! 
Builders! 


Write for our folder on the new breech- 
lock Gust Portlight. Its advantages over 
the lug-type are many: rapidity of 
‘dogging’; even pressure over entire 
gasket, preventing glass breakage; locked 
ventilation; heavily chrome plated. 


Ernest Gustafson & Son 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. 
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1938 


BOATS Ri BEAUTIFUL 


ADMIRALTY SERIES 
"34" Be seh *46" pigs. “54” 
STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 


FEATURE 
SILENT OPERATION 


combining 
© Burgess Silent Muffler 


© Soundproofed 
Engine Compartment 


@ Insulated Cabin 


OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


include the famous Burger ANTI-ROLL 
BOTTOM construction, extra strong hull, 
unusually spacious interiors. Smart, modern 
appointments throughout. 


Write for full details 





BURGER SALES 


: (COMPANY) 
00: 104, NavyPier, Chicago 
y g 














Charles F. Wheaton, the young 
Toronto driver who owns Shadow 
II, was second to Cooper in both 
of the 225 Class events. Black Imp 
ITI, in which Dr. Bob Hermann, of 
Cincinnati, has been Cooper’s clos- 
est rival all summer, ran third in 
the Thomas Trophy race. 

The inboard racing results at 
Washington: 


91-Cusic-iIncH HypropLaNgs. Hell- 
go-Mite, Dr. R. E. Wolf, Urichsville, 
O 


135-Cusic-1ncH Hydroplanes. Eman- 


cipator VI, S. Mortimer Auerbach, 
Atlantic City. 

225-Cunic-IncH Hydroplanes (Na- 
tional championship) Tops IT, Jack 
Cooper, Kansas‘’City, Mo. 
225-Cusic-incnh Hydroplanes (A.P. 
B.A. championship) Tops II. 

Crass E Runasovuts. Hi-Ho II, 
George Ward, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 
Ciass H-I Runasovuts. Lady Gen 
III, David Gerli, New York. 

Crass K Runasouts. Smyne, John 
Charles Thomas, Easton, Md. 
Lapigs’ FRrEE-ror-ALL. Miss Palm 
Beach, Mrs. Maud Rutherfurd, Sands 
Point, L. I. 


THE PRESIDENT’S Cup 


Boat and owner 


Best Lap Best Heat Av. Speed Points 

Notre Dame, Herbert Mendelson 66.176 64.516 62.209* 1400 
Alagi, Count Theo Rossi 68.702*  66.128* 59.567 1250 
Aradam, Guido Cattaneo 61.644 58.613 7 525 
Juno, J. M. L. Rutherfurd 67 .669 65.265 DNF 400 
Impshi, Horace Dodge 57.692 56.391 DNF 169 
Miss Palm Beach, Mrs. Rutherfurd 53.571 52.631 DNF 127 
Delphine IX, Horace Dodge 60.403 DNF DNF 


* President’s Cup race records. 
** Did not start first heat. 


Great Britain, 9— United States, 3 


(Continued from page 39) 


was fishing in competition, with 
more than 300 people watching 


| him, added to the strain. A slight 


error, and he might have lost his 
fish and possibly the cup for his 
team. But that team had plenty of 
pluck and was ably led by Louis 
L. Mowbray and admirably coached 
by Bill Gray, of Palm Beach, who is 
in charge at Wedgeport during the 
summer months. 

It was unfortunate that three of 
their number were taken ill on the 
eve of the contest. Colonel Patrick 
Thompson, of Nairobi, came all the 
way from East Africa to represent 
his country, only to be laid low with 
a bad back, George Hatt of Liver- 
pool, N. S., taking his place. How- 
ard Trott, of Bermuda, contracted 
grippe, and Earl Thompson, of 
Halifax, pinch-fished for him. Dun- 
can Hodgson, of Montreal, had eye 
trouble, but his place was ade- 
quately filled by the indefatigable 
Lee Wulff, of Louisburg, N.8., who 
came through magnificently. The 
rest of the team was comprised of 
Captain L. L. Mowbray, Bermuda; 
Ross Byrnes, Liverpool, N. §.; 
Loran Baker, Yarmouth; and Tom 
Wheeler, Toronto. 

In all, the teams fished a total of 
15% hours out of a scheduled 36, 
the board of governors refusing to 
let us go out on the final day. 
Probably it was just as well, but 
plans had been made to extend the 
contest from 5.00 a.m. to 2.00 p.m. 
on the 14th, so the cancellation 
killed what little remaining chance 
the American team had to even the 
match. 

Never in my fishing career have I 
gotten more fun out of fishing. Op- 
ponents and boats were changed 


daily and were drawn for the night 
before. Two points were given for 
each fish caught, and one point for 
the aggregate top weight of fish 
landed by the team. I hope that 
next year an extra point will be 
given for fast time in landing the 
fish. Under the present rules, a con- 
testant will naturally play it safe so 
as to make sure of his fish. Taking 


them fast is where real skill shows, 


particularly when a broken rod dis- 
qualifies the catch. 

The: board of governors deserves 
all possible credit for their hard 
work during the tournament. On 
the final day, heading for the rip, 
my boat broke down and I was 
forced to seek another, which made 
me thirty minutes late in starting to 
fish. My opponent, Tom Wheeler, 
stayed alongside and waited for me, 
so as not to give his team an extra 
man. The press, camera men, judges 
and spectators were all out there on 
the water with us, and all of them 
took the beating without a murmur. 
For them, it must have been much 
worse, for we at least were doing the 
fishing. 

The American team was com- 
posed of J. Lakin Baldridge, Miami, 
who represented the Miami Beach 
Rod and Reel Club; A. Pam Blu- 
menthal, New York, the Montauk 
Yacht Club; B. Davis Crownin- 
shield, Boston; William G. Law- 
rence, Fairhaven, N. J., the Mana- 
squan Marlin & Tuna Club; Hugo 
Rutherford, Allamuchy, N. J., the 
Bahamas Marlin and Tuna Club of 
Cat Cay; Paul Townsend, Ocean 
City, Md.; and the writer, the 
Atlantic Tuna Club of Block Island. . 

The reels used by the American 
team were Edward Vom Hofe, five 
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CASEY 33’ KNOCKABOUT 
AUXILIARY 
Dimensions: f 

L.O.A. 33’0” Vj 

L.W.L. 25’0” 





Beam 9'6" 
Draft 5’ 6” ; 
/ > 
1 ny 
SEED 
/ | 














The above photo shows how trim and pleasing she 
looks, also a litile of her speed 
HE CASEY 33-ft. Knockabout Auxil- 
iary has proven her metal. During New 
Bedford Race Week, sailing against a fast 
field of cruisers up to forty feet, she made 
the remarkable performance of beating her 
nearest competitor by thirteen minutes. 
Following is part of a newspaper account of 
the races: 


“MAJOR J. CASEY’S ‘LAZY 
LASS’ DIVISION C CRUISER 
CAPTURES FLINT TROPHY 


“The outstanding wins were those 
of Major J. Casey in his ‘Lazy Lass’ 
beating his nearest competitor by 
thirteen minutes and five seconds 
in the Cruising Class, Division C. 
Major J. Casey wins the Austin 
Flint Cup the first time it has been 
awarded ....” 
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This sturdy little cruising auxiliary can 
be rigged either as a kmockabout or 
yawl. She is designed to be a small com- 
fortable cruiser with full headroom, large 
galley, 4-5 comfortable bunks, toilet 
room, plenty of locker space, etc., and is 
an excellent little craft for coastwise 
racing. She has about 6000 Ibs. of iron on 
her keel making her stiff and able, and 
with her in-board rig she is easily handled. 


NE of our standard 30-ft. shallow draft 

cutters has won a surprising number of 
races on Long Island Sound, capturing 
half a dozen cups. Another, cruising in 
Nova Scotia, rode out a storm outside of 
Yarmouth in beautiful fashion. Still 
another has cruised up and down to 
Florida and to the Bahamas, proving 
herself very safe and comfortable. If you 
own a Casey 30-footer, the world is your 
puddle. 


Casey Boats are Reasonably Priced 


Storage, general repairs and first class 

servicing at reasonable prices. The 

newest of our six ways hauls out up to 

500 tons. Large steel storage sheds 

with tracks we into each. All 
y 


boats are individually cradled. 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 





FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
ANE TETE TTS TET AARD EE PISS 
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World's most complete line of marine 
electric plants. Sizes 600 watts to 15 
KW. Larger if desired. AC or DC. Air- 
cooled units 200 to 500 watts. 6, 12, 32 
or 110 volts. Rubber mounting with spe- 
cial “floating” base eliminates vibration. 
Also oil-burning DIESELS. Write for 
literature. 


Also 5 and 10 H.P. “Falcon” 
Marine. Engines 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 





435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


MARINE 


Electric Plants 


Rubber 
Mounted 





4Cyl. Unit 























SEARCHLIGHTS 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for 
Catalog I—Incandescent 
Catalog A—Arc 
Catalog F—Floodlights 


































Yachtsmen’s ideal outboards! Eclipse 
~ Kir Cooled, the ‘World's ‘Startin’- 
est’ Outboard”’ with 15,000-volt 
magneto ignition—streamlined and 
free of water jacket or pump trouble; 
priced at $71.50 (battery ignition model 
$64.50). Eclipse Electric, the ‘World's 
quietest Boat Power’’—runs on ordinary 
Storage Batteries; Priced $36.50 less bat- 
teries. Write for literature. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(Marine Division) ; 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
449 Bendix Drive 


South Bend, Indiana 





Bendix- 7b al Orolo} Cele ME bale WS OF U-Yol sale: 
Built OUTBOARD MOTORS 








REPAIR 
ROT OR 
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Cut away the rotten 
or broken wood of 
keel, stem or dead- 
wood. Drive in afew 
copper nails if pos- 
sible. Work in Plas- 
tic Wood, allow to 
dry; plane down. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Handles Like Putty 
Hardens Into Wood 


For lasting, water-proof, 
weather-proof repairs, 
use genuine Plastic 
Wood. Perfect for re- 
placing wood rot, filling 
old nail and screw holes, 
cracks, etc. At ship 
chandler, paint, hard- 
ware and 10¢ stores. 
Try it today. 











of them being 12/0, one 14/0, and 
one 10/0. The rods were double 
bamboo, expressly made by Vom 
Hofe for the tournament, and all of 
them weighed between 22 and 23 
ounces. Six of the seven anglers used 
Ashaway line. The British squad 
had a mixture of Vom Hofe, Hardy 
and Fin-Nor reels, which they 
fished with Tycoon, Vom Hofe and 
Hardy rods. 

This contest for the Alton B. 





YACHTING 


Sharp Trophy is to be a yearly 
event, and all of us are looking 
forward to 1938. The thanks of the 
contestants is due Mr. Sharp for his 
generosity in placing the trophy in 
competition, and to Premier Angus 
L. MacDonald, of Nova Scotia, and 
all the government officials, for 
their hospitality and codperation 
which helped to make the first 
international tuna angling match a 
success in spite of the weather. 


Yankee Progress 


(Continued from page 45) 


buoyant, dry, able hull, designed 
for Buzzards Bay, which has beaten 
Herreshoff “S” boats and M-B 
boats (17 feet water line), both 
carrying more sail in light airs. 

Next you’ll want to know what a 
Yankee boat will cost? The answer 
is: she’ll cost you twice as much as a 
Star! How much is that? Well, how 
much have you got? You can buy a 
Star, now, for from $700 to $1500, 
depending on equipment, finish, 
etc. So, you can get a “ Yankee” for 
from $1500 to $3000, depending on 
where and how she’s built, how 
many winches you think you want, 
etc. or 

All the Yankee One Design As- 
sociation — now being organized 
along Star Class lines — intends to 
do is this: 


1. Make those who buy boats be- 
come members of the Association. 


2. Sell them a set of plans which 
carry a number which becomes 
the racing number of your boat, 
if your builder conforms to our 
specifications to the satisfaction 
of our official measurer. 


3. Insist that all lead keels be cast 
from a master mold, which will 
be ‘“‘parked” with a foundry so 
located and equipped as to be 
able to supply good, uniform 
castings economically to all 
builders. 


4. Specify the scantlings and make 
such other rules and restrictions 
for the building and racing of 
Yankee Class boats as may be 
deemed advisable. 


Although, at this writing, the by- 
laws committee has not reported 
and the specifications, rules, etc., 
have not been finally determined, it 
is the intent of the committee not 
to limit or restrict such features as 
have no direct bearing on the speed 
of the boat, but which might ma- 
terially affect the cost of “personal 


adaptability.’’ For instance, while 
we certainly will limit the dimen- 
sions of the sails and the weight of 
the spars and rigging, as well as the 
number of sails for racing (probably 
one mainsail, two jibs and one 
spinnaker), we shall not insist on 
uniform design of spars, rig, cock- 
pit, cabin or deck fittings. 

Any attempts to “chisel” for 
speed will, of course, be carefully 
watched, as in the Star Class, but 
we are not going to insist that every- 
one have a fancy boat with roller 
reefing gear and six winches or 
expensive sails. 

Time will prove, of course, as it 
has in the Star Class, that certain 
extravagances — good sails, in par- 
ticular — are essential to top per- 
formance. But why not let the 
fellow who is tough or smart enough 
to handle halliards without winches, 
or who can’t afford teak slat floors 
or folding seats or trick spreaders, 
try to win if he can? Here, again, 
Star Class experience proves that 
the individuality or personality en- 
couraged by such latitude makes 
for half the fun, without the exces- 
sive cost of open class racing. 

Fleets are now being organized at 
Portland, Cape Ann, Marblehead, 
Cohasset, Buzzards Bay, Newport, 
Edgartown, Nantucket and Har- 
wich Port. The Secretary will assist 
interested yachtsmen who are de- 
sirous of forming or joining a fleet 
by informing them of the names of 
other interested persons in their 
locality. 

Builders desiring plans and specl- 
fications for estimating purposes 
may have them free of charge from 
the Secretary upon application 1 
writing. 

Information about the class may 
be obtained from Waldo H. Brown, 
Secretary, Yankee One Design As 
sociation, 925 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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COMETS 


We specialize in the con- 
struction of CUSTOM built 
Comets. Having sailed and 
raced these little boats for 
some time, we know what 
the small boat sailors require, 
and have produced the finest 
possible Comet sloop. 


We can deliver several 
boats immediately, so let us 
have your inquiry while some 
sailing time is left and before 
prices go up as they will this 
Winter. 


also Expert 
Building, Repairing 
STORAGE 


Yachts up to 100 feet 


OXFORD SHIP YARDS 


INCORPORATED 
Town Creek, Oxford, Maryland 
Phone: Oxford 2961 


J. Ramsey Speer, Jr., Secretary 











Will you spend $3 
to save $300 
in yard bills? 


THE SHIP’S 
HUSBAND 


H. A. CALAHAN 


Gives detailed 
every conceivable job in the care 


instruction on 


and maintenance of a yacht or 
motor boat; simple enough for a 
dinghy owner, yet so comprehen- 
sive it could be a textbook for 
shipyard operation! 


It's easy to “take,” too, for it is 
written in an intimate, chatty style 
and is crammed with anecdote and 
actual experience. 


at all bookstores, or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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“Why Take That Along?” 


(Continued from page 51) 


better roaches. All seem agreed 
that it is impossible to spend any 
time in the tropics without acquir- 
ing a large and thriving colony. 
Some accept them philosophically, 
while others devise ingenious means 
of reducing their numbers. One chap 
I know makes a practice of tying 
up to the dirtiest copra boat in 
port, in the hope that his guests 
will leave his craft and take up 
their residence in the boat along- 
side, where food is more abundant. 
Personally, I refuse to believe that 
roaches are inevitable in the trop- 
ics, for in three years in and out of 
hot climates we have never ac- 
quired a colony. We always anchor 
well offshore, beyond ordinary fly- 
ing distance. Every stem of bana- 
nas, and every basket of fruit must 
be inspected. Every case of canned 
goods and every package of any 


description must be opened on deck. 
It is a lot of trouble keeping a boat 
free of roaches in the tropics but I 
am here to say definitely: “It can 
be done.” 

Packages can be opened on deck 
but we cannot ask our guests to 
stand inspection before coming 
aboard and sometimes something 
evades our quarantine efforts. It is 
for this reason that we carry the 
cyanide. An occasional fumigation 
is little trouble and it eliminates 
the question of whether that bite 
in the night was a mosquito or a 
snapping turtle! 

Those who do their yachting ac- 
cording to Hoyle may disagree 
with me on many points and I shall 
not argue with them. I can say only 
that in Igdrasil I have voyaged 
in safety, eaten well and slept in 
peace. 


“Mr. Pimm Passes By’’ 


(Continued from page 32) 


Lecky met the challenge, however, 
and led them all to the mark to take 
third behind Pimm and Sampson 
Smith’s Pioneer from Lake Otsego. 
Pimm’s margin, all gained on the 
windward leg, was five and one-half 
minutes, almost three-quarters of a 
mile. 

Wegeforth had sailed a remarka- 
bly consistent series, taken the 
weather as it came and averaged 
better than fifth place. Realizing 
early in the racing that the boat to 
beat was Pimm, he worked for a 
high place every day rather than to 
beat the boats nearest him in point 
score. Most important of all, his 
boat held together, without a single 
mishap, which is more than can be 
said for over half the fleet. 

Chuckle III, Gale VII, and Zoa, 
from Long Beach, California, took 
third, fourth and fifth in the series 
by holding together and finishing 
consistently well up. 

Pimm, of course, was the sensa- 
tion of the series; in fact, the out- 
standing sensation of all fifteen of 
the Star Class Championship Series. 
You could have easily obtained 100 
to 1 odds that no boat would win 
four races. But Pimm did, and did 
it easily, with margins which aver- 
aged almost four minutes. What 
made her go so is the question on 
the lips of thousands of Star skip- 
pers and other yachtsmen who 
know that what works in one boat 
ought to work in another. 

She was beautifully sailed and 
flawlessly handled by her crew — 
but so were half a dozen other boats. 
Her bottom was as smooth as the 
proverbial grand piano — like more 
than half the fleet. Her sails were 


beautiful. Made of narrower cloths 
than Star sails in this country, they 
had considerably more draft than 
most of her competitors but off the 
wind, where the draft should have 
counted most, she was only a trifle 
faster than the Americans. Her hull, 
obviously built right to the Star 
lines, was, if anything, a bit on the 
heavy side. 

Her masts and standing rigging 
were extremely light, which helped 
her stand up straight but could not 
possibly have appreciably affected 
her pointing. Pimm carried three 
booms of varying degrees of flexibil- 
ity which were used according to 
the strength of the wind and the 
characteristics of the sail used. By 
means of a clever sheeting arrange- 
ment, the main sheet was used to 
throw a curve into the boom and 
also to flatten out the mainsail for 
windward work. All this was most 
tricky and helped a lot, accounting 
for many seconds of faster time but 
hardly many minutes. The minutes 
were gained, undoubtedly, by the 
various arrangements for shifting 
the setting of the mast: hand oper- 
ated turnbuckles, a movable step, 
a great rectangular hole in the deck 
several times the size of the mast, 
all of which meant that the whole 
rig could be shifted all over the 
boat even while under way. In fact, 
this could be done every time Pimm 
tacked. 

Von Hutschler did not disclose 
the secret. Why should he? But he 
did throw a bombshell into the 
Star Class which has already started 
a wave of experiment which may 
well be a turning point in the his- 
tory of the class. Next season will 
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First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Ine. 


Sail. Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 

















/sBROADER 
HORIZONS! 


Sports lovers, travelers and nature 
enthusiasts who want a clear view and 
a far view select the Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular. For here is an instrument 
whose field of view, light gathering 
power, ease in handling and rugged 
sturdiness are unsurpassed in any of 
the fine glasses on the world’s market. 
Shown above, B & L 7 power, 35 mm 
Binocular, $86. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


40 page deLuxe catalog of useful 
information, free on request. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 566 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 





THE WORLD'S BEST BY ANY .TES!I 
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Futer 
VAIL 


CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 





Photo copyright M. Rosenfeld. 











YACHTSMEN— 


Do you need a captain, engineer, steward, or deck 
hand on your Southern cruise? The Herreshoff Crew 
Register of available hands includes personal qualifi- 
cations, experience and references. Absolutely no 
charge to you or the hands! 


Blanks sent to crews upon request. 





BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 











*% PARKMAN STARS x 


WORLD-WIDE 
WINNERS 


Price $955.00 
Without Sails 


(Circular on request) 





The 1938 Parkman Star 
will include the essentials 
of the European trim 


STAR FITTINGS 


(Catalogue on request) 


USED STARS 


“CHUCKLE Ill," only American Star to win a race in 
the 1937 World's Championship. Placed 3rd in series * 














PARKMAN YACHTS, INc. 
51 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











lightweight and durability. 

Eliminate blow hole weakness and other im- 
perfections by installing LAUGHLIN BRONZE 
BLOCKS with drop forged shells, or LAUGHLIN 
DROP FORGED STEEL BLOCKS, hot gal- 
vanized... 

Improved technique in galvanizing gives 
LAUGHLIN hardware the most complete and 
lasting protection obtainable....If you want 
boat fittings that are modern in design and have 
been produced with the most modern machinery 
look for the LAUGHLIN Triang-L trade-mark. 


Send 25c for complete catalog 
(Dealers and Boat Builders Free) 


E : 
TH ~~, Q) LAUGHLIN co 


Manufacturers of Marine ana industrial Hardware Since 1866 


New York Chicago Detroit New Orleans Denver Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 








undoubtedly see all the bigger 
fleets divided into two groups. The 
comparatively simple, old-time 
Stars and the experimental boats 
out to equal or improve on what 


YACHTING 


Pimm showed. Somebody will hit 
it, and whether they perfeetit within 
a year or not will undoubtedly de- 
cide whether or not next year’s title 
goes to Germany. 


INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS 
Fina Pornt Scores — 1937 Wor.ip’s CHAMPIONSHIP 


-Yacht, Skipper and Fleet Pis, 
Looky, Milton Wegeforth, San Diego... 02... eee ce ae beter 164 
Pimm, Walther von Hutschler, Germany..................2..-ceeeee 159 
Chuckle IIIT, Harold Halsted, Moriches Bay......................00. 144 
Gale VII, Harold G. Nye, Southern Lake Mich...................... 137 
Zoa, Arthur M. Macrate, Long Beach....................-e cece eee 136 
Kurush, Charles de Cardenas, Havana................e cece e eee cece 132 
Acs, Adrian Inelin 2d; Wet. L. T. Bound . .... so. oes ce cee e cise enwse 131 
Pioneer, Sampson Smith, Otsego Lake... ... 2.2.22... . cece eee eee eee 131 
Sans Souci, Geoffrey Clark, Rockport, Mass. .................222.000- 130 
Windward, Charles P. Stetson, Central L. I. Sound................... 126 
Jack Rabbit, Paul V. Shields, Peconic Bay....................--0000. 124 
Gull, Horace Havemeyer, Great South Bay...............--.0eee eee 123 
Gemint,.L.. D1. Pirie, Wilmette Tarhor.. 5... eke ccnsenuaes 116 
Scarab, Paul Wood, South Jersey... .. 5. oes ees boven aden bs abl one 112 
Roulette, James Michael, W. San Francisco Bay...................... 111 
Hope, Gordon A. Colwell, Narragansett Bay....................0005. 94 
Pasha, M. L. Lehman, Newport Harbor, Calif...........6............. 89 
Nena; Atlan Teites, Puget Bound. o.oo ca ie eee eves te veces 83 
aS Ts IE TR, I so 5a oan knoe hiv sale bs coe 77 
Nant, Mastor P. Melville, Tiawali ... i... 6 cee dieen cansdevsaw ees 76 
Pane Bree 12. DEMri WURNNh, BORG onde ons ooo os ons crn pe ks ows wie wes 74 
Chuckle II, Morris W. Newman, New Orleans....................04- 73 
Bandit III, Charles Parsons, Lake Keuka, N. Y..................005: 73 
Aries, Henry B. Wilmer, Delaware River....................e eee eeee 60 
Escape, Melville B. Grosvenor, Chesapeake Bay...................4.- 59 
Zelda II, R. T. Symonette, Nassau, B. W. 1... 2.2.2... cee ee eee eee 57 
Merry Widow, John Todd, Eastern Shore, Md....................000- 57 
Eel, Mrs. Charles E. Lucke, Jr., Barnegat Bay................00 ee eee 50 
Altair, W. W. Stueck, Eastern L. I. Sound................. 0000 e eee 47 
Wah-Ben-O, C. W. Steele, Lake Ontario, Canada..................... 46 
Dubhe, David L. Harris, U. S. Naval Academy....................... 44 
FOES Fe TIO, RWI TM oi nic vc ccc recs cesecsvesncaue 42 
Eva May, August Tams, Greenwood Lake, N. J... ...........00. 0005 38 
Old Crow II, Rex Miller, Lower Lake Huron.....................005- 35 
Turtle Star, Edward J. Doyle, Lake Ontario, U. S..................... 31 
Lone Wolf, J. B. McClatchy, Elk River, Md.............. 4 eee ceeee 29 


Single-Handed Across the Atlantic 


(Continued from page 35) 


reached about 65° West, the longi- 
tude of Bermuda. 

The first really bad weather was 
met in about 40° West, where the 
yacht rode big seas, taking hardly 
any water on deck. A bucketful 
that slopped into the cockpit was 
about the worst. In about 50° West 
Longitude, a few vicious squalls 
struck her but did not do any dam- 
age. But when I reached the Gulf 
Stream, it kept me up and doing 
for three days and three nights 
without any let up. In between the 
Gulf Stream squalls, the wind was 
light and variable and there were 
many calm spots. 

Was I lonely? No. There were 
two spells, each of about five min- 
utes, when calms were trying my 
temper. Did I read much? No. I 
had a few good books aboard — 
and did not open one of them. 
There was always something more 
important to do. 

When I reached New York, 58 
days out from Lisbon, my arrival 
concluded one of the experiences 
in my long life that I would not 
have missed for anything. There 


were no hardships to speak of and 
sometimes I had some fun. For 
instance, once an enormous whale 
rose from under the ship. He was s0 
big that for a moment he made me 
think that there was a new island 
rising out of the sea. Then he dove 
and came to the surface again 4 
little further along and there he 
lay still. There was a half-moon 
shining and the reflection of the 
moonlight on two little humps on 
his back made him look like 4 
gigantic monster glaring at me from 
fiery eyes. Knowing the origin of 
this uncanny apparition and think- 
ing of how an innocent landlubber 
would have had the wits frightened 
out of him, I could not help burst- 
ing into a peal of loud laughter. 
When I arrived in New York, ! 
found, in addition to the great 
number of old friends, a host of new 
ones. Both I and the little ship have 
been taken care of and helped along 
in a way that will let me return to 
the old country with a grateful 
heart and many pleasant memories. 
And I say: “Auf wiedersehen’ 
until the next Bermuda Race. 
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NOW BUILDING 
Another “Bluenose, Jr.’’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE - 
FAMOUS “BANKER” 
Designed by W. J. Roué, designer 
of the Bluenose, from the office 
of Ford, Payne, and Roué 

For sale and built by Peirce & 
Kilburn, Inc. under the super- 
vision of Major William Smyth 
for May delivery 


Dimensions: 
36’5” O. A. 8’ 11’ Beam 
27° 6" Wd 5’ 8” Draft 


Carries approximately 750 square 
feet of sail 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 


P. O. Box 107 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 








“PRIVATEER” 














Three Outstanding Boats 


LAKE ONE DESIGN: Rhodes’s latest 
racing-cruiser, an auxiliary cutter with liberal 
accommodations for three or four. A perfect 

at for week-end races, at reasonable initia! 
e Srntenenes costs. 34’ x 23’ 4" x 7’ 9” 
= » 


PRIVATEER CLASS: Anall ‘round day sailer 
or fast one-design with limited facilities for 
two or three. Handy because of shoal keel 


with small board, yet very stiff and seaworthy. 
Fin keel optional. 26’ x 18’ x 7’ 2’ x 2’ 8” or 
Oe 


INTERNATIONAL 14’ DINGHY: De- 
Signed by Uffa Fox as a highly refined racing 
craft for the man who appreciates a thor- 
oughbred. This is the fastest small boat in 
existence and as able as they make ‘em. 


Investigate Immediately! 
BINGHAM YACHT WORKS 


1289 TERMINAL AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Rudders—Efficient and Inefficient 


(Continued from page 54) 


bringing the center of pressure 
on the rudder closer to the center 
line of the stock. The amount 
of balance, however, should never 
exceed 20 per cent of the width of 
the rudder. Balanced rudders are 
used on almost all motor boats. 
The proper shape to make a rud- 
der is a matter of much discussion 
among designers. In sailing yachts, 
it is advisable to keep the maximum 
area of the rudder fairly low down 
and the area near the body of the 
boat rather small, the reason being 
to minimize the disturbance of the 
streamlines around the hull proper 
and up the counter by the water 
leaving the after edge of the rudder 
when the boat is heeled. It must be 
remembered that. in practically 
every case when a sail boat is heel- 
ing under sail, a weather helm is 
used. This means that the after edge 
of the rudder is pushed down toward 
the low side of the heeled hull. Fig. 8 
shows a rudder of this type used on 
an auxiliary sailing yacht. 
Balanced rudders are of many 
shapes. Fig. 9 shows a variety of 
them. “‘A”’ is the type of rudder 
used on many stock runabouts. “‘B”’ 
is one of a pair of rudders used on a 
twin screw cruiser. ‘‘C” is a rudder 
on a triple screw 90-footer and ‘‘D” 
is a rudder used on a Gold Cup rac- 
ing boat in which the rudder itself 
acts as a strut. This shows that the 
rudder can be of almost any shape. 
What is important is that the sec- 
tions through the rudder should be 
such that the flow of water across it 
clings to the blade for its whole 
length. If the forward edge of a high 
speed rudder is too blunt, it will 
actually cut a V-shaped hole in the 
water as indicated in Fig. 10. Turn- 
ing the rudder will have almost no 
effect until the blade suddenly 
makes contact with the wall of 
water on one side of the hole; the 
boat will then sheer quickly. The 
helmsman struggles to maintain 
control by reversing his wheel until 
the rudder suddenly catches on the 
other side of the cavity, with an- 
other sheer in the opposite direc- 
tion. In high speed work, forward 
edges should be definitely sharp, 
particularly if there is any chance 
for air to follow down the rudder 
blade. It is far more important to 
have the water touch the full width 
of the blade on both sides than it is 
to try fancy aéroplane streamlining. 
Rudders on high speed boats, 
particularly runabouts, should be 
under the hull rather than hung on 
the transom. Far better control of 
the boat will be the result and 
smaller areas with less resistance 
can be used. The reason for this is 
simple. Although the leverage of a 
rudder under the hull about the 
center of lateral resistance is less 
than if it were on the transom a lit- 
tle farther aft, nevertheless the 
pressure on the rudder is much 


greater because the water cannot 
escape up into the air over the top 
of the rudder but is forced by the 
hull to flow across the rudder, giv- 
ing the transverse force needed. 

A little trick worth knowing on 
rudders for high speed runabouts 
and high speed cruisers is to make 
the forward edge of the rudder a 
little off the center line. It is a well- 
known fact that single screw boats 
with right hand propellers tend 
naturally to work to port. The rud- 
der has to be held by the man at the 
wheel to counteract this tendency. 
In the majority of cases, most of the 
rudder area is above rather than 
below the center line of the pro- 
peller shaft and if that portion of 
the blade above the center line of 
the shaft has the forward edge cut 
over to the port side, as shown in 
Fig. 11, from an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch, the rudder will, of itself, 
when left free, correct this natural 
tendency of the boat to turn to port. 

The size of the rudder is always a 
matter for discussion as much de- 
pends on what is required of the 
boat. To determine the rudder area 
in the average sail boat is fairly 
simple. The diagram in Fig. 12 gives 
a fair idea of rudder areas for auxili- 
aries and sailing cruisers of varying 
lengths on the water line. With 
motor boats, however, the question 
is much more complex. The most 
difficult boat on which to put a satis- 
factory rudder is a high speed yacht 
tender. Here the demand is for a 
boat which will handle perfectly 
backing or going ahead at low speed, 
and which will not have a rudder so 
large that the inexperienced owner, 
should he care to drive her, will not 
over-steer her. The first requirement 
indicates a large rudder, and the 
second a small one. The result is 
that no high speed yacht tender ever 
steers to everybody’s satisfaction. 

High speed runabouts, as sup- 
plied in stock models, usually have 
small rudders—rudders far too 
small to give good handling quali- 
ties at low speed; they are prac- 
tically useless when backing. The 
area is reduced to make the boat 
safe when “‘stunting”’ at high speed. 

In Fig. 13 three curves are shown, 
one for high speed runabouts, one 
for moderate speed cruisers, and a 
third for slow speed motor boats. 
These curves give approximate rud- 
der areas for varying water line 
lengths. I admit that they are open 
to question and are offered merely 
as showing current practice. 

The proper maximum angle 
through which the rudder should be 
turned to give the most effective 
maneuvering has been the matter of 
much experiment in larger naval 
vessels. Contrary to what has been 
usual practice, the most effective 
angles were found to be under 30 
degrees. It is usual to provide for. at 
least 35 degrees of rudder angle each 
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AMERICAN 
CLIPPER SHIP PLATES 


First Edition limited to orders 
received by January 1, 1938 


Scenic Border — Plain Border Optional 


A set of one dozen dinner- 
service plates witheach centre 
a different Clipper portrait 
drawn from contemporary 
data by 


George C. Wales 
$24.00 the dozen 


Manufactured by 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., England 


For further information 
and circular address 


ALEXANDER CRANE 
Cheshire, Connecticut 




















Christmas 
Suggestions 


The Kelvin-White ‘“ALNOR"” 
Velometer (below) is a unique 
resent for your yachting friends. 
Fells the strength of the wind 
instantly. 


Also ship bell clocks and barome- 
ters to match; spherical compasses; 
Eldridge books of harbor charts. 


Catalog on request 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State Street Boston 
38 Water Street New York 
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SAVE 


Dishwashing, 
Fresh Water and 
Laundry with this 
superior Paper- 
ware to order, 
with Owner’s 

Flags in colors 





101%" grease-proof 
plates, without print- 
ing, $12.50 per carton 
of 250. 

Immediate delivery 





Varnished surface of 1034-inch plates makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. 
6-, 8- and 12-oz. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 
leave no lint. Napkins, dinner and cocktail size. 


Mail Ord 
Pricelist +~=+=©BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. _ Wait Onders 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Attention 








INTERNATIONAL offers 


The DAINT ,, 
Heucshoff, 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 


SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send Herreshoff 


folder and color card upon request 4 
~ Manutactured and Distributed by” 


onal Paint Co mpany, 























THE ANNAPOLIS “FIFTY-FOUR”™ 
An Achievement of Unhurried Craftsmanship 
Full Details on Request 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


Plant: Annapolis, Maryland 


New York Office: 110 East 42nd Street 
Telephone: 1077 


Telephone: CAledonia 5-4494 


OLUMBIAN 
\\* BRONZE 


ropellers 
and Marine Fittings 


Thousands of boat owners enjoyed Columbian 
speed and economy last summer. Order your 
Columbian in Monel or bronze. Repair and 
Reconditioning dept. Free booklet. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 
























side of the center line and this is 
ample, both for sail and for power, 
for high speed and for low speed. 
In general, the large angles are used 
only when the boat is picking up 
headway and it is the desire to turn 
her before she actually starts to 
move ahead. 

Before leaving this subject, it 
must be mentioned that many 
noises in boats are due to improper 
rudder construction or installation. 
Even a sail boat driving along at 
top speed on a course which re- 
quires practically no helm may get a 
vibration on the rudder which will 





YACHTING 


transmit itself to the hull. The 
trouble here is always due to a thick 
after edge and can be cured by bey- 
eling and fining off the thick edge. 
On motor boats, rudders made 
with thin plates in a split stock often 
set up vibrations. If the rudder 
bearings are loose, vibration and 
knocking are sure to occur. For this 
reason, inspect all rudder bearings 
for wear when you haul out this fell 
and shake the rudder just as vigor- 
ously as you possibly can. If you 
can knock it from side to side in its 
bearings, have these rebushed be- 
fore going into the water again. 


Tank Tests in Yacht Designing 


(Continued from page 37) 


This has all been worked out over 
a period of six or seven years. I have 
not dwelt on the technical features 
of the work but those who are in- 
terested are referred to a recent 
paper by Professor Davidson.* 

The accompanying photographs 
show the carriage in the Stevens 
Institute Tank with a model in 
position for a test run at a heel 
angle of 30 degrees. Sensitive scales 
on this carriage measure the resist- 
ance of the model as well as the 
’thwartships force at each end of the 
model. Actually, this total ’thwart- 
ships force must be just sufficient to 
support the opposing force of the 
rig as scaled down in magnitude. As 
the pictures show, the model is 
slightly twisted from the direction 
of its motion and its motion through 
the water in that position creates 
the necessary force. 

The accuracy of these tests is 
really amazing. Their value has 
been indicated not only by the 
success of Ranger but also by the 
outstanding success of boats de- 
signed after model tests in classes 
which, through the building of a 
great number of boats, have been 
built up close to their peak. I think 
it is generally recognized that this 
type of model testing has earned its 
place as an important step in the 
design of many yachts. It should be 
emphasized, however, that a great 
deal of care and thought must be 
used to get the greatest advantage 
from these tests and to avoid being 
led astray by the results. The speed 
predictions are remarkably close, 
but our racing boats are close as 
well, and small differences in de- 
sign data will throw points across 
the probable range of speed. 

The tank will not design a boat; 
it will answer a question. To get a 
useful answer, the right question 
must be asked and, to have the 
answer mean much, there must be 
some basis of comparison. In the 
actual practice of using the tank to 
work out a new design, there must 


* Some Experimental Studies of the 
Sailing Yacht. Transactions of Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, 1936, Vol. 44. 


be considerable flexibility. Some- 
times only one model is made while 
at other times several are needed. 
This, of course, depends on the 
speed of the model which has to be 
beaten and on the designer’s ability 
to produce a faster model. 

However, while successive im- 
provements in design in a class or 
type of boat make it gradually more 
difficult to beat any particular boat, 
the definite quantitative informa- 
tion supplied by model tests can 
build up a background of under- 
standing of the influence of various 
shapes, and changes in shape, 
which distinctly help the designer 
in attempting to improve an exist- 
ing design. The method of calculat- 
ing speed also emphasizes the rela- 
tionship of the various:factors such 
as resistance, stability, leeway, sail 
area, etc., and helps to give the 
designer a clear picture. 

So far, with racing boats, a num- 
ber of models, perhaps two or 
three, sometimes more, each with 
variations in shape, have been 
made before settling on a final 
design. However, even when the 
last bit of speed is not important, 
the model test is valuable for the 
information it gives about stability 
and balance under sail, and the 
action of the model in waves. The 
relation of these data to the speed 
curve is extremely important and 
may well affect a decision between 
boats fairly close in speed. 

It is too early to predict just what 
the effect of the tank will be on the 
yacht designer and his design. I 
have heard some people express the 
fear, others the hope, that the ele- 
ment of chance has been eliminated 
from yacht design. I am sure that is 
not the case. It will be a long time 
before all the possible variations in 
yacht form, great enough to make & 
real difference in performance, have 
been tried out. In the meantime, the 
ability to turn out an easily driven, 
stable, well balanced hull will be as 
important as ever and, to take full 
advantage of the tank, the ability 
to work out the hull and rig struc- 
ture and their weights accurately 
and efficiently will be even more 80. 
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Srarn Owners 


Anoy! 





After exhaustive experiments 
with duplicate spars and sails 
of the amazingly fast German 
Star Boat ‘““PIMM”’ we are pre- 
pared to furnish complete re- 
productions including bending 
mast, rigging, operating gear 
and Prescott Wilson sails as a 
complete unit for those whose 
racing demands the last word. 


LUDERS MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


LLLLLLLLLLLE 
FSSi Senses 


LITTLE SHIPS 
AND 


SHOAL WATERS 
by 


MAURICE GRIFFITHS 


Editor of 
Yachting Monthly 





The shoal draught cruising yacht 
is very little understood in many 
sections of this country. The author 
tells how to design, build and sail 
shoal draught cruising yachts. He 
also shows some of the advantages 
of the shoal draught boats over 
their heavily ballasted, deep keel 
sisters. The book is well  illus- 
trated and contains also the plans 
of twenty-two shoal draught 
boats. To be published in early 
December. Price — $4.50. 


Published by 
Kennedy Bros., Inc. 


Publishers of YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street 








t New York, N. Y. 
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A. C. Horn Announces New Marine Varnish 


THE A. C. Horn Company of Long Island City, New York, has recently 

announced a new varnish, called Hornspar Super Varnish, fortified with 
Bakelite resin. The varnish has been developed for practically every pur- 
pose both indoors and outdoors and the company states that it offers maxi- 
mum resistance to hot oil, boiling water, dilute alkaline solutions, salt 
water, alcohol, scratching and scuffing. 

A special can which is new to the paint and varnish industry has been 
adopted. This can holds one gallon and, instead of being of the usual rec- 
tangular design, it is cylindrical. It has a handle on the top and a spout for 
easy pouring. 

+ + + 


New Boats from Rhodes’ Design 


: AMONG the new boats from designs of P. L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 


which have recently been delivered to their owners are: Dryad, a 45- 
foot yawl built by Nevins for Jas. H. Dunbar of Wilmington, Del., for use 
at Gibson Island. This boat has recently cruised extensively in Maine 
waters. A 47-foot yawl built by the Mystic Shipyard, Mystic, Conn., for 
E. T. Rice, Schenectady, N. Y., for use at Fishers Island. A duplicate of 
Narada, a 48-foot cutter built by Anderson & Combs, New Haven, for 
Roger 8. Morton, of Yale University. 


+ + + 


New Station at Georgetown, S. C. 


A NEW and fully equipped marine service station, comprising a number 

of unusual features, has been opened by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, at Georgetown, S. C., about 1,000 yards off the main channel of the 
New York-Florida Inland Waterway. Jake Mayer, widely known among 
yachtsmen along the eastern seaboard, has been placed in charge of this 
newest Essomarine unit, which is the most completely equipped marine 
service station between Georgetown and Wilmington. 

This latest marine outlet of the Esso Marketers is equipped to dispense 
gasoline and Diesel fuel, and a full supply of petroleum products. Ice is 
available and through arrangements with local merchants supplies ordered 
by yachtsmen will be delivered direct to the dock. The station will receive 
and hold mail for boats and yachts. A lounge and showers with hot and 
cold water for both men and women are also part of the station. 

The Georgetown station will be operated 24 hours a day and is fully 
lighted at night. It has an L-shaped dock, 90 feet long on one side and 80 
feet long on the other. There is 16 feet of water on one side of the dock. 
Haul-out facilities are conveniently located. 


+ + + 


Inside Route Bulletin and Mailport Booklet Revised 


OR yachtsmen planning early cruises to the South, the Fall issue of 

Texaco Waterways Service New York to Florida bulletin is now avail- 
able for distribution. The bulletin, outlining conditions along the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, is issued periodically by the Waterways Service. 

Compiled from data furnished by the New Jersey Board of Navigation 
and the several United States Engineers’ District Offices along the Atlantic 
Seaboard, the bulletin gives the latest information as to controlling depths 
and navigation conditions, and is a useful supplement to the Inside Route 
Pilot and the Inside Route Charts. 

Of particular interest to southbound yachtsmen is the report that the 
New Jersey Inland Waterway between Manasquan Inlet and Cape May, 
the only sheltered small boat route to Delaware Bay, now has a minimum 
controlling depth of five feet, and that the shoals which hampered naviga- 
tion near Beach Haven Inlet and Little Egg Inlet have been eliminated by 
making use of the newly opened deep natural channels down the eastern 
side of the waterway. Between Norfolk, Va., and Miami, Fla., the mini- 
mum low water depth reported is 614 feet, with the average running well 
over this figure. Dredging work is continuously in progress to maintain the 
minimum of 7 feet, which is the projected depth of the shallowest part of 
the waterway, and it is expected that the full depth will be attained early in 
November. 

A new booklet listing the addresses and telephone numbers of Texaco 
Mailports has also been issued. This supersedes previous issues and should 
be obtained by yachtsmen wishing to make use of the Company’s mail 
handling services. Over 200 specially selected waterfront service stations, 
located at strategic points, are listed. 

Copies of the bulletin, the new booklet, as well as the handy Texaco 
Cruising Charts of the Atlantic Coast may be obtained free of charge from 
Texaco Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











“HIGH SEAS” 
COMMODORE WM. H. PICKEN, JR. 
Owner and Skipper 





Winner of Commodore Corry 
Trophy, Great South Bay, 1937 


Winner of 2 Firsts and 1 Second in 
the Atlantic Coast Star Class 


Championships, 1937 — the 
only boat to win 2 First Places in 
this series. 





LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 


Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 
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JEFFERY S NO. 1 
YACHT GLUE HOLDS 


Jeffery’s Marine Glue has elastic- 
ity, resiliency, tenacity. Heat and 
cold cause no ill effects. It expands 
and contracts with the deck and does 
not crack, pulverize or chip. 

90% of the cost of caulking decks 
is labor. The glue itself is a minor 
item. Avoid frequent re-caulking by 
using Jeffery’s No.,1 Yacht Glue. 
There is added economy in the fact 
that this glue gives 15 to 30% more 
volume per pound than inferior 


glues or other seam filling 
(@,) materials. 

Sits Write for booklet, ‘How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat” 
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Engine Reliability Depends on Spark Plugs 


YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON CHAMPIONS 


Spark Plugs come much closer to de- 
termining the state of health of your 
engine than you may possibly realize. 
Their condition may spell the differ- 
ence between youth and old age in 
performance. Demand Champions be- 
cause you want a better performing, 
more reliable engine. You can always 
depend on Champions. 


CHAMPION ixtRcrans: 








SPARK PLUGS 














The ABC of 
Boat Sailing 


By Herbert L. Stone 





HE author, for twenty-eight years Editor of 

YACHTING, has written a book that will be of 
great value to the beginner in sailing. He gives the 
novice the - benefit of many years’ experience 
gained by sailing around quiet bays, the Great 
Lakes, Pacific Ocean, as well as competing in 
many of the important races along and in the 
Atlantic Ocean. He explains the principles that 
underlie the art of sailing in a very clear and 
simple manner. 


The book is illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs so that the usual maneuvers can be very 
readily understood. Now Ready. Illustrated — 
Price $1.75 Net. 

Published by 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


Publishers of YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street New York 
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Winter Storage Yacht Drome at City Island 


F DWARD HEHRE, founder of Dawn Boatbuilding Corp., and builde; 

of fine boats since 1906, has organized the City Island Boatbuildiny 
Corp., which recently purchased the Woods Shipyard, located at the foo 
of Marine St., City Island, N. Y. 

A clear span yacht drome, 300 by 100 feet, with a clearance of 24 feet 
provides for enclosed winter storage. A 300-ton railway leads into the 
building. The yard is in full operation for building and repair work on 
boats up to 300 tons. A yacht basin will take care of large vessels. 

Plans are now in progress for the building of a 40-foot twin screw Diese] 
yacht. She will be a combination sport fisherman and express commuter. 


+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens Adds to Firm 


G: GILBERT WYLAND, naval architect and marine engineer, who was 

chief draftsman for W. Starling Burgess and Sparkman & Stephens in 
the design of the successful Cup defender Ranger, is now permanently asso- 
ciated with Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., in their New York office. 

Mr. Wyland is a graduate of Webb Institute and, prior to his work on 
Ranger, was associated with the Navy Department. He has had wide ex- 
perience in the designing of yachts and commercial vessels and his connec- 
tion with Sparkman & Stephens will enable the firm to expand its facilities 
into the commercial field. 

Albert Fay, one of the best known yachtsmen of the Gulf Coast has 
become associated with the firm. Mr. Fay is a member of the Houston 
Yacht Club and has been active in yachting in that vicinity for several 
years. He has participated in several of the important cruising events in his 
cutter Starlight. Mr. Fay will maintain offices at 735 Bankers Mortgage 
Building, Houston, Texas. 

Ne ee 


One-Stop Marine Depot in New Orleans 


OUTSTANDING among recent developments in boat sales and service 
facilities is ‘a new one-stop marine sales and service depot recently 

completed by Boats, Inc., New Orleans, on New Basin Canal and West 

End Boulevard. Boats, Inc., is distributor for Gar Wood and Wheeler. 

The new building is one of the most prominent spots in the Lake Pont- 
chartrain Shore Development Project, close by the famous 88-year-old 
Southern Yacht Club, second oldest yacht club in America, and is only a 
short distance from the Shushan Airport. Extending from the building on 
both sides is a magnificent seawall, with terraces, bathing beaches, boule- 
vards and parkways. 

The showroom has a 70-foot frontage on West End Park Boulevard, as 
well as on the canal, and is 36 feet in depth. Its 23-foot ceiling affords ample 
clearance for large cruisers and yachts. The walls of the building are prac- 
tically all glass, and at night the building is illuminated by a spectacular 
display of red Neon and green Federal Power tubing. 

On the boulevard side of the building are three Texaco gas pumps, 
drawing from one-thousand gallon tanks for automotive customers, and on 
the canal side are three gasoline and Diesel oil pumps for marine customers. 
Boats, Inc. is also a Texaco mailport. 


+ + + 


Measured Mile for Boston Harbor 


HE first official measured nautical mile in Boston Harbor has been laid 

out by the Colonial Beacon Oil Company in coéperation with the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Association of Yacht Clubs. 

The target markers have been erected on the west shore of Paddock’s 
Island adjacent to, and in clear view of the regular ship channel. The mark- 
ers have already been put to use by motor boats and other vessels as an aid 
in checking their engine speeds, revolutions, etc. Three new trawlers for 
General Seafoods will use the markers in their official tryouts. Hitherto 
boats out of Boston yards have used the measured mile at Provincetown. 


+ + + 


Tams, Inc. Reorganizes 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT of more than usual interest has to do with one 
of the oldest firms of yacht brokers and naval architects in this coun- 

try, Tams Incorporated, with New York offices at 250 Park Avenue. 
Having in mind the further development of the yacht designing, broker- 
age, and insurance business, Edgar Offer, president of the firm, announces 
several important additions which have been made to the Tams staff; 
A. G. Griese, who for the past twenty-two years was Eastern manager of 
the Winton Engine Corporation, comes to the firm as vice-president, while 
Mr. Richard B. Cook, well-known naval architect with broad training and 
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experience in both the designing and building of all types of yachts, assists 
Mr. A. W. Crouch in the technical department. The brokerage staff, con- 
sisting of Harry J. Fair, Douglas Mansell and Garrick L. Mallery, has been 
augmented by W. Hayward Powers Jr., who will specialize in sailing craft, 
and Thomas H. Prosser. 


+ + + 


John Takes Over Milton Point Yard 


M. EDGAR JOHN & ASSOCIATES, INC., have taken over the 

operation of the yacht yard located at Milton Point, Rye, New York. 
Mr. John is well known as a naval architect and yacht builder of long ex- 
perience and his organization has gained wide recognition for work in elim- 
inating noise and vibration of yacht power plants. 

Many special services will be installed at the Milton Point yard and 
yachtsmen of Westchester and its vicinity will find a group of skilled 
workmen prepared to take care of all their needs. The yard has unusual 
facilities for winter storage including 30,000 square feet of undercover 
storage and outside storage of 60,000 square feet. The Milton Point yard is 
the birthplace of the well-known little 15-foot ‘‘Wee Scots.” 


+ + + 


Cox & Stevens Active 
(Ox & STEVENS, INC., of New York, report the following sales: 


272-Foot turbo electric driven yacht Viking sold for Estate of George F. 
Baker to a prominent yachtsman for extensive cruising. 


87-Foot motor-sailer Cachalot sold for D. F. Fesler to O. C. Field, of Los 
Angeles, who is now using the yacht in Pacific Coast waters. 


75-Foot power boat Koloa sold for Richard E. Breed, III, to J. A. Sexton, 
New York, for use in local waters. 


Sound Interclub sloop Skylark, sold for Helen Williams Kalenborn to 
B. E. Crawford, Mt. Vernon, New York, who uses her for racing on Long 
Island Sound. 


Sound Interclub sloop Canvasback sold for Robert McCormick Shields to 
Frederick Baker for racing on Long Island Sound. 


28-Foot auxiliary sloop Polly, sold for William R. Pitkin to R. G. Johnson, 
of Washington, Pa. 


48-Foot fast power cruiser Little Argosy, sold for Whitney Stone to William 
P. Palmer, Jr., of Cleveland. 


38-Foot power yacht Fast Crow, sold for Charles F. Crowhurst to William 
Rosenwald, of New York. 


34-Foot cruiser Larchwood sold for William P. Palmer, Jr., to John B. 
Elsey, New York. 


In addition to the above Cox & Stevens, Inc., also designed and have 
under constructién a number of yachts of various types and sizes. Out- 
standing among these is a 135-foot w.1. all welded steel Diesel yacht. 


+ + + 


Gulf Sends Service Fleet to Miami 


7HE Gulf Oil Corporation announces that service facilities in and about 

Miami will be extended during the coming winter season by the addition of 
one of their new 55-foot service boats from Long Island Sound which is 
already on the way South. 

These boats, the first of their type to be built entirely of welded steel, 
were designed by the Gulf Oil Corp. and built by Jacobson & Peterson, of 
Brooklyn. They carry 11,000 gallons of fuel oil and gasoline, 3,000 gallons 
of water and 1,500 pounds of ice as well as supplies such as brass polish, 
paint, line, ete. They are powered with National Superior Diesel engines. 
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The new “‘Pelham Gulf” which will be at Miami this winter 
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Palmer Marine Engines are built for one 
. to give the most dependable 
and economical. power possible in a boat. Not 
an ounce of metal or a single operation is 
included that does not add to safety or effi- 
ciency. To buy less than Palmer offers is to get 
less than a Palmer Engine gives. Palmer 
Engines range from 2 to 150 horsepower. 








“CUP DEFENDER” 


FINISHES 





Southward Ho! 


Cruising in southern waters presents special paint problems — particu- 
larly under water. But complete protection, above and below the water 


line, is assured the boat that carries SMITH Cup Defender 
Finishes. . . . Consult your dealer or our Service Depart- 
ment about the needs of your boat when conditioning for 


a southward trip. 






EDWARD SMITH & CO..LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 








Fire puts itself out with Lux-O-Matic, 
only automatic extinguishing system ap- 
proved for boats by Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. Send for “The Boat That 
Won’t Burn.” 


Walter Kidde & Company 
4S West Street Bioomfield, N. J. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 





CRUISIN 
‘ FLORIDA 


Fire has no respect for 
time or place. Be 
ready — with LUX-O- 
MATIC, self acting fire 
protection for yachts 
and runabouts. If in 
Florida this winter, call 
on Lux representative. 


J. FRANK KNORR, 
528 N.W. 7th Avenue 
Miami, Florida 












A DINGHY MOTOR 


light as a 
pair of oars! 





















THE Scout weighs only 15 pounds... 
a featherweight to carry, handle or 
stow. Runs a full hour and a half ona 
single quart of fuel. Easy starting, 
smooth, quiet and dependable. Power 
enough for auxiliary service on small 
sail craft. Price, $45, F.O.B. Factory. 
Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5011 N. 27th Street 
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Rea cruising pleasures come from that feeling of security 


possible only when your boat is powered by the best engine that 
money can buy. 


The beautiful Matthews ‘‘38’’ Sedan Cruiser ‘‘Santa Maria,” 
owned by Arturo Lluberas, driven by a pair of Buda “Silver 
Crown’”’ Diesels, is another example of the desire of leading build- 


ers of quality boats to provide the last word in comfort, reliability 
and economy. 


Two Buda: 6-DM-415 Diesels on direct drive with 15” x 14” 
wheels drive the “‘Santa Maria” between 16 and 17 m.p.h. on a 


fuel consumption of only 8 gallons per hour, for both engines, after 
5500 miles of faultless service. 


Here is once more demonstrated the many superior features of 
Buda Diesel engine design, which assures maximum reliability, 
especially important in foreign waters. Also Buda Diesels are 
noted the world over for their low fuel consumption and smooth 
operation at all speeds. 


The Buda Company, American pioneer of light weight, high speed 
Diesel Engines, produce the most complete line available designed 
and built in its own works and carrying one responsibility. 





Matthews “38” Sedan Cruiser; “Santa Maria,” pow- 
ered with two Buda six cylinder Diesel Engines, owned 
by Arturo Lluberas of Puerto Rico: Length 38’ 10’, 
beam 11’. She is but one of the many outstanding Buda- 
powered Cruisers built by The.Matthews Company. 





Buda-“Silver Crown’”’ six cylinder DM-415 Marine 
Diesel Engine, bore 4’, stroke 5%. 75 to 95 H.P. 
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Marine Engine Division B 3 Harvey (ste). Illinois 











Safety at Seay 


Begins... 


WHEN YOU’RE TAKING 
ABOARD SUPPLIES 


INTER CRUISING is packed 

with pleasure when your safety 
at sea is assured. Besides all safeguards 
required by law, keep supplied with 
Spares of everything needful . . . ample 
ground tackle, adequate signalling de- 
vices, extra light bulbs, spark-plugs, etc. 


Fully as important is the kind of oil 
you use, because a clean engine is a safe 
engine. To have a clean, safe engine, 
use Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 


With Texaco Marine Motor Oil, 
piston rings keep free in their grooves, 
providing high compression. Compres- 
sion means power and low fuel con- 


sumption. If you have been using ma- 
rine motor oils that break down, form- 
ing tar, gum, and sludgy deposits... 
oils that stick rings and valves, permit- 
ting blow-by, avoid these difficulties 
by switching to Texaco. 


Wherever you cruise this winter, you 
will find courteous waterfront dealers 
eager to serve you with Texaco Marine 
Products. See their locations on your 
Texaco Cruising Chart, available from 
Texaco Waterways Service, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 


The Texas Company, Marine Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y.C. 


TEXACO MARINE MOTOR OILS * TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE * TEXACO 


OUTBOARD GEAR LUBRICANT * TEXACO CUP GREASE * TEXACO THUBAN 


TEXACO WATER PUMP GREASE * TEXACO URSA OILS FOR DIESELS 


TEXACO 





MARINE PRODUCTS 


YACHTING 


Approved by All Leading Boat and Engine Manufacturers 
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Nothing you can take aboard will contribute 
more to your safety at sea than a 5-gal. can of 
Texaco Marine Motor Oil. Texaco assures full 
power from your engine for emergencies. 


Texaco Marine Motor Oil comes in quart and 
1- and 5-gal. factory-sealed cans. Texaco T huban, 
for reduction and reverse gears, comes in 5- and 
25-lb. cans. Texaco Water Pump Grease comes 
in 1-lb. cans. It lubricates despite presence of 
water. Texaco Ursa Oils for Diesels. 
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Join 
ATLANTIO'S FAMILY 
OF YACHT OWNERS 


Down S outh 


Put your yacht in this sunny Florida scene! 
































... With its breeze-blown white clouds... 
blue-and-turquoise water... rustling palm 
fronds. At the same time enjoy the security 
which comes with knowing that one of the 
country’s oldest and strongest insurance com- 
panies stands ready to give you prompt inter- 
ested service in case of accident to your boat 

. your assurance of a trouble-free vacation. 


Atlantic brings to yacht owners a 95-year 
experience with American ships and shipping 
going back to the first days of the clipper 
ships...and the security of a conservatively 
managed company which in nearly a century 
of operation has built up a reserve strength 
far in excess of any legal requirements. 


It also offers you as a participating policy- 
holder a share in profits without liability for 
assessment regardless of individual loss ex- 
perience... plus the services of your own 
broker in planning and supervising your 


insurance program. 


ATLANTIC 


Chartered /842 


In Florida Atlantic surveyors are located at Jacksonville, MUTUAL INSURANCE 
Miami, Key West, Tampa, and Pensacola... ready to Carine ‘Yacht C OMPANY baltimore 


ASK YOUR BROKER ABOUT ATLANTIC INSURANCE 


, , Srland. Thansportation antic Buildi 
make immediate appraisals when notified of loss or dam- Tus chet Coceley ete oe a eo ae ra i 
fur Registered Mail 49 (Wall Street ON. L5 


age so that repairs or adjustments may be promptly made. <j, Ginn NEW YORK Phaladelabia 
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ALDEN 


John G. Alden— Naval Architect 
Yacht Broker — Marine Insurance 


\ MOY 131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
a Branch Office: 220 Broadway, New York City 


“Designed by Alden” 


These words mean a lot on any boat, but they mean the 
most on a boat designed by Alden especially for you. 
There’s still time for us to start work on a boat to meet 
your special requirements. But consult us soon if you want 


to be ready at the opening of the season. John G. Alden 
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Alden No, 2494 — For Sale — Hand designed motor sailer — 
\ built 1937. 55’ x 51’ x 14’ 6’ x 5’ 6’’. Rigged for sword fishing. A 
{ very able boat for offshore work. One single stateroom and four 

berths. Berth for paid hand forward. Powered by 120 horsepower 
\ Hall Scott engine. For further particulars about this and similar 
\ boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN. “ 
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Alden No. 3532 — For Sale — Auxiliary a, 
given the very best of care. Sleeps six aft, including 
double stateroom. Lawley built. Regular Lawley 
finish. Exceptionally comfortable. For further Sor 
ears about this and similar boats, lt JOHN 
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67’ x 45’ x 15’ 6’’ x 8’ 6”’. Always lightly used an 
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Alden No. 208 — For Sale — Attractive Alden 
shoal draft auxiliary sloop, similar to the Malabar 
23’ x 9’ 8” x 3’ 


sea Juniors. 31’ x 9”. Sails very well 
: si: ' “y and has had little use. Accommodates four. Very 
\ Alden No. 440-B — For Sale — Diesel schooner by Alden. 58’ x 41’ x able and easy to handle. Two suits of sails. One new \\ 
N 13’ 8’’ x 7’ 6’’. Two double staterooms, sleeps four in main cabin. 1935 1937. For further particulars about this and similar \ 
\ Cummins-Diesel engine. Teak decks, Philippine mahogany planking. boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN. \ 
Well cared-for. Very good looking. For further particulars about this and » 
\ similar boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN. 
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n No. 1753 — For Sale — 30’ x 23’ 4’ x 9 6” 
6’. Desirable auxiliary yawl. Comfortable 
cruiser. Accommodations for three, Full headroom. 
separate engine room, toilet, etc. Four cylinder 1935 
Red Wing engine. A very attractive buy. For fur- 
ther particulars about this and similar boats, lt 
JOHN G. ALDEN, 
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shy were Si Alden No, 5216 — For Sale — 42’ Luders express N 
Alden No. 2449 — For Sale — Fast thirty square cruiser. Has always had best of care. Sleeping ac- 
\ metre sloop, built in Sweden 1934. New mast, boom commodations for four. Two 1937 Sterling-Petrel } 
\ and rigging 1937. Fine complement of sails mostly engines. Cruising speed 27 miles per hour, An op- \ 
\ new this year. An extremely attractive boat. A few portunity to purchase a very smart cruiser, For \ 
others also available. For further particulars about further particulars about this and similar boats, \ 
this and similar boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN consult JOHN G. ALDEN. 
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Alden No. 303-E — For Sale — Auxiliary pen. one of the Alden thirty- 


four footers. 25’ water line x 9’ 9’ x 5’. Galley in after end of main cabin, 
\ toilet room, double stateroom forward, separate engine room, simple rig, 
N easy to keep up, smart in moderate airs, and able as well. An excellent single 
\ hander, with accommodations for four. For further particulars about this and . 
y similar boats, consult JOHN G. ALDEN. scart ab itt ic I aia na OS: 
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ARCHITECTS 


Y-2801 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary center- 
board schooner, designed by Alden, built in 
1930. 43’ l.o.a., 4’ 2” draft. Ratsey sails. 
Scripps motor in excellent condition. Has dou- 
ble stateroom forward, two berths and two tran- 
soms in main saloon. Boat and equipment all in 
excellent condition. For complete particulars 
consult Donaldson & Company, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Y-1770 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary Bugeye 
ketch, converted to motor sailer, keel and 
centerboard. Designed by Rhodes, built by 
Davis, 1929. 60’ |.0.a., 16’ beam, 4’ draft. 
Large owner's stateroom, guest's double state- 
room, two berths in saloon. Lathrop heavy 
duty engine. For complete particulars consult 
Donaldson & Company, 366 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York. 


Y-2665 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, de- 
signed by Alden, built in 1929. 34’ 4” l.o.a. 
Sleeps four with double stateroom forward. 
Sails most complete, in excellent condition. 
100-Ib. ice box, Edson steering gear, water 
cooled exhaust, radio, winter cover. Located 
near New York. For complete particulars con- 
sult Donaldson & Company, 366 Madison 


Avenue, New York. 


Y-3479 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary jib 
headed ketch, designed by Alden, built by 
Morse. 38’ l.o.a. Oak frames, hard pine plank- 
ing, Kermath motor. Double stateroom forward, 
sleeps four in saloon, galley aft. Sails in excel- 
lent condition. Hull burnt off and repainted, 
1937. For complete particulars consult Don- 
aldson & Company, 366 Madison Avenue, 


New York. 


Y-1844 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary gaff cut- 
ter, designed by Mower, built by Peterson 
1934, 29’ w.l. Mahogany, teak planking, lead 
keel, Everdur fastenings, teak deck, Burrows 
sails. Double stateroom forward, two pullmans 
in saloon. Everything in excellent condition. 
Priced to sell in present market. For complete 
particulars consult Donaldson & Company, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Y-1187 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary jib 
headed schooner, designed by Alden, built 
in 1930. 58’ 6” |.0.a. Cummins-Diesel motor, 
Ratsey sails, mahogany planking, lead keel, 
bronze fastenings, teak deck. Sleeps eight in 
owner's party. In excellent condition. Can be 
bought at very low price. For complete par- 


ticulars consult Donaldson & Company, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


TELEPHONE, MURRAY HILL 2-6737 * 
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No. 5564— Able Cruising Schooner, No. 5977 — Offshore Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser 
Diesel powered 





pice % i “ame BS ux - pages 


No. 5452 — Commodious House Yacht, Diesel powered No. 7251— Modern Motor Sailer, No. 8389 — Speedy Motor Boat, suited for fishing 
Diesel powered 














YACHT BROKERS Florida Office 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 250 PARK AVE. FE A M ee. NEW YORK 1101 LINCOLN ROAD 


MARINE INSURANCE INCORPORATED MIAMI BEACH, FLA | 
ELDORADO 5-6850 























= wee nny ec te No. Y10862 —FOR CHARTER — In Florida waters. New 61’ Diesel cruiser. 
+ ip a a ae paces vege! powered yo by Three double staterooms, two baths, large deck saloon, commodious lounge 
’ Powered with two 150 h.p. Diesel motors. Speed 16 m.p.h. Two large double deck. Ideal for Southern cruising. Economical in operation. 


staterooms. Large deck house. Now located in Southern waters. 
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No. Y1779— FOR CHARTER — One of the most comfortavie Viesei 


powered houseboats available. Powered with two Winton-Diesel motors, No. Y1965 — FOR CHARTER in Florida — Very attractive house boat — 99’ 
staunchly constructed and beautifully furnished. Five large statercoms and overall. Dining salocn in deck house. Five staterccms, three baths and lounge 
three baths. Dining saloon and living room in unusually large deck house. Can below. Large deck space. Can be chartered for long or short periods at very 
be chartered at a very attractive price. Ideal for Southern use. attractive prices. 
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FOR SALE—N O. 5172. Unquestionably one of the handsomest and 


most successful sea-going Diesel yachts ever constructed, either in this country or 
abroad. Built in 1931 at a cost of more than a million and a half dollars, and used 
only three years since then, her condition is that of a new vessel. Her dimensions are, 
1592 tons, 279’ l.o.a., 235’ l.w.l., 38’ 3’ beam, 17’ 6’’ draft, steel construction 
throughout, to Lloyds 100 A-1 specifications, teak decks, double bottom. Main 
propulsive power furnished by two Bessemer-Diesel engines of 3000 h.p., speed 
15.5 knots, cruising radius 10,000 sea miles at 12 knots. Owner's accommodations 
include eight large staterooms, eight bathrooms, dining room, 29’ x 26’, living- 
room, smoking room, observation room, laboratory, office, etc. All fittings and 
furnishings are the best that money can buy, interior decorations follow the style of 
XVIII Century England. She has every modern device for seaworthiness and com- 
fort, including a very successful gyroscopic stabilizer to prevent rolling. Food stores 
Capacity for six months. Air conditioned and heated throughout. This splendid 
vessel is located in New York, and can be put into commission in about two weeks. 
She can be purchased for a fraction of her cost. Complete particulars, plans, and 
photographs can be obtained from 


LINTON RIGG & Co., INC. 
Yacht Brokers 


Beira spn 222 East 49th Street PBB nee 
aes New York Niele lek 
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Yacht Broker Associate — 
vetucnece WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, Inc. 75-7, rman, ve. 
Marine Insurance Beston, Massachusetts 


Telephone ELdorado 5-1116 424 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, N. » & Telephone STAdium 8020-1 
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O. 3112 — For Charter — Auxiliary schooner, 58 oe . 
G — For Sale or Charter — Hand designed O. 3567 — For Sale — Very able s ing twin- 

Buda Diesel motor in 199 Bie bn sed > add auxiliary schooner, completely overhauled from \ screw motor sailer of recent build. pine tee 

extra berths in cabin. Completely equipped for southern stem to stern May 1937. Perfect condition. Hull now + Inquire: WiLLtamM M. ELvpripGe, INc., 424 
cruising. Inquire Witt1amM M. E.prince, INc., 424 pe One egy « one nee roe wage and ag extra adison Avenue. New York. N. Y. 

: . <3 berths in m cabin. omple a4 equipped or ex- 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. tended cruising. Inquire: WILLIAM M. ELprRIDGE,{INC., 

ae 7 424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























O. 3092 — For Sale — Auxiliary schooner, excellent O. 3449—For Sale or_Charter—90’ auxiliary 











condition. Complete complement of sails including O. 2042 — For Sale or Charter — Twin-screw houseboat cruiser, enclosed schooner. 175 hp. motor. Fully equipped and beauti- 
racing sails. Sleeps four in main cabin. Inspection in- bridge. Excellent condition throughout. Suitable for cruising Chesa- fully furnished. Splendid seaboat and in excellent condi- 
vited. Inquire: WILLIAM . Ex.prince, INc., 424 Madi- peake, Florida, etc. Other houseboats, all sizes. Inquire: WILLIAM M. EL- tion. Apply: W1LL1AM M. EcpripGE, INc., 424 Madison 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. DRIDGE, INc., 424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Yacht Brokers TELEPHONE 

: YACHT SALES AND SERVICE, Inc. 01st 132 } 
Naval Architects | . 
CABLE 


‘ Marine Insurance 129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA “YACHTSALE” 








ree 
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No. 830 — FOR CHARTER OR SALE — Diesel twin-screw ocean-going 
yacht. Ideal for the Florida season. Exceptionally fine owner’s accommoda- 
tions. Yacht fully equipped and beautifully furnished. For further particulars 
consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 129 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, 





Pa. 

% : gene “yon —_ ors SAE oo sae designed 
ar, os ' metre sloop, built in sleeps five, just been 
cealaee iB gg ow Aig el commissioned, excellent condition throughout. One 
eoparate generating plant. excellent suit of f of the better $’s available, priced reasonably. For 
Ratsey sails, very desirable proposition, : antes porliculers, communicate ge = a 
priced reasonably. For Pe, articulars, : . . ae e near 

communicate with YACH EoKS SERV- : Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICE, Inc., 129 So. 16th St. Shiledelbbe, Pa. 





No. 1512 — FOR SALE — Shoal 
draft, auxiliary schooner, 48’ x 12’ 3’’ x 
S*s built in 1933. Excellent accommo- 








dations for six and one crew. Best of No. 1063 — FOR SALE — 60’ x 15’ x 3’ 6”’ twin-screw cruiser, built in 1932. 
No. 1076 — FOR SALE — 42- foot Luders express cruiser. Powered with two fittings throughout. For further particu- Powered with two 180 h.p . Speedway motors. One double and two single 
a 00 h. LD. — A gee — one at : Speed ap fo E :> o>. tmgarnamen A ry environ te ito ae igih Suen peeroume with bath in ro Ba s quarters. Two berths in deck ae Boaty in 
y price eal for Florida. For further particulars consu nc 0. 16th Street beautiful condit F th ticul lt YACHT SAL. $ 

FRENT gs SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 129 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, ra. ICE, ine. CaO Se dcth Street Pailedelhie Be " an 
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or Florida Cruising — 
THIS DIESEL YACHT 
SALE OR CHARTER 
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No. Y-7105 — 80-ft. Diesel yacht, recently repowered with two eight-cylinder Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engines; economical operation at speed of 12 to 14 miles. Con- 
structed in 1930 to the finest specifications by Mathis Yacht Building Co. Length 80’, beam 15’, draft 3’ 9’’. Owner’s double stateroom, guest double stateroom, shower, 


§ bathroom and separate toilet room. Spacious deckhouse, used as combination dining and living saloon. Sheltered bridge and aft deck. Luxurious appointments and fittings. 
) Complete details upon request. : 








chris.nison NYELGON, REID & ALMEN, INC. 
——% Frederick L. Reid CHARLES D. MOWER, ASSOCIATE 

N. Erik Almen NAVAL ARCHITECTS & YACHT BROKERS 

CA oie 54894 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Opposite 


Grand Central Station 


~~ + 
























gat 


No. Y-4540 — FOR SALE — Fast twin-screw, double-planked cruiser, 56’ 3’’ x.12’ 3’’ x 3’. No. Y-1808 — FOR SALE — 41-ft. Sport fishing sedan cruiser, located in Florida. Speed 
Custom built by ACF in 1934, Owner’s accommodations for eight. Two showers. Powered 1 


5 to 20 miles. Two staterooms, shower, bathroom, and crew quarters. Also have 38’ 
by pair of Hall-Scott Invaders. Speed 27 m.p.h. Full fishing equipment. Details on request. Sport fishing model, available in Florida. 











No. Y-7103— FOR SALE — 50-ft. twin-screw Dawn Diesel cruiser, 
built 1936 and completely overhauled. Now available for inspection and 
demonstration — ready for southern waters within a few hours’ notice. 








No. Y-8474— FOR SALE — 44-ft. No. Y-8164-— FOR SALE — One of § 
auxiliary cutter of high-grade con- the few 50-ft. shoal draft auxiliary 
struction, designed by Chas. D. schooners, designed by Chas. i‘ 
Mower. Has excellent cruising records 


to Bermuda and Nova Scotia. Fl O Y1 a a Cha rt e Y 'S A D, a 1 L able fines speclBcations ome splendid 
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Yacht Brokers 
Home Telephone: BEverly 8905 





No. D-1173 — FOR SALE — An opportunity to obtain this splendid modern 
124’ twin-screw steel Diesel yacht at only a fraction of its cost. Fast, seaworthy 
and with unusual accommodations. Six staterooms, four baths, deckhouses and 
exterior trim of selected teakwood. For further particulars, consult Masterson & 
Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd Stréet, New York City. 


ASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC. 21:0. scinasso 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK sci 





COMPLETE LIST OF 
STOCK BOATS 
POWER CRUISERS 
AND SAILBOATS 
TO MEET YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Charters 
Arranged 





No. G-1038 — FOR SALE— 65’ x 15%’ x 34’ twin-screw yacht. Built 1927. In 
first class condition. Has had very little use. Large accommodations. Now in 
commission. For further particulars consult Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 














ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








For Sale: File 423 
— Auxiliary ketch, 
ag! 3" =<: 33" x: 11’ 
3x 6'6’".One state- 
room and five 
berths in main 
cabin, crew’s 
quarters forward. 
Ratsey sails 1935. 
New reduction gear 
engine 1936. A real 
cruising boat. Rea- 
sonably priced. 





H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 
Yacht Brokers c 


Telephone 


able: 
VAnderbiit 3-596 YACHTBROCO 


HERMAN JAGLE 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Successors to the Thomas Manning Yacht Agency, 
America’s Oldest Yacht Brokers; Established 1873 








For Sale: File 4673 
— Ketch-rigged 
motor sailer, 52’ x 
aS" x ee he". 
Built 1934. Pow- 
ered with twin 
Lathrop ‘‘Mystic”’ 
engines. Total ac- 
commodations for 
nine in owner’s 
party; three double 
staterooms, crew’s 
quarters for two 
forward. With 1000 
sq. ft. sail area, and 
her draft, makes hér 
a real sailer of this 
type. 


. 














Partial Listing of Outstanding Offers 


GASOLINE YACHTS 
4273 — 39-ft. twin-screw Consolidated, twin cabin play boat. Speed 17 miles. 
4216 — 42-ft. twin-screw express cruiser. Ideal sport fisherman. Speed 20-28 miles. 
4286 — 45-ft. sport fisherman; pulpit, outriggers, fishwell, chairs, oe Speed 20 miles. 
3534 — 45-ft. twin-screw Dawn cruiser; two cabins. Speed 12 —15 miles. 
3497 — 46-ft. double cabin, enclosed bridge deck Matthews cruiser. Speed 14-17 miles. 
4130 — i Lian express cruiser and sport fisherman; enclosed bridge deck. Speed 23 


4102 — 48 tt. “enclosed. bridge deck Dawn cruiser; two cabins. Speed 19-25 miles. 
4294 — 48-ft. twin-screw Wheeler Playmate; enclosed bridge deck; two double staterooms, 
ath, etc. Speed 18 miles. 
3413 — 50-ft. twin-screw Elco cruiser; enclosed bridge deck; two cabins. Speed 14 miles. 
3319 — 50-ft. bebo ra ped cg cruiser; flying bridge, deckhouse, two double staterooms, etc. 
miles 
4252 — 50- tt twin-screw sport fisherman; deckhouse, flying bridge, three double staterooms, 
, etc. Speed 15-18 miles. Located Florida. Sale or charter. 

4163 — 60-ft. Er Pe — deckhouse and enclosed bridge; three staterooms, baths, etc. 
~15 miles 

3779 — 60-ft. twin-screw cruiser; deckhouse and flying bridge; two double staterooms, bath, 

aad Speed 13-16 knots. 
3087 — 68-ft. twin-screw Lawley cruiser; two double staterooms, main cabin. Speed 18-20 


miles. 

3955 — 75-ft. Consolidated twin-screw express cruiser; double stateroom, bath, deckhouse, 
flying bridge. Speed 25 miles. 

2937 — 80-ft. twin-screw power yacht; two large staterooms, two baths; large deckhouse. 
Speed 16-18 miles. 

2539 — 104tt. -ft. twin-screw power yacht; three staterooms, saloon, etc. Speed 16-20 miles. 


e state. 
ecicsteducae DIESEL YACHTS 
4219 — 48-ft. twin-screw; two cabins, deckhouse, etc. Speed 12-15 miles. 
3303 — 55-ft. x eed j deckhouse and flying bridge; two double staterooms, bath, etc. 
-13 miles 
4319 — 58- ft. twin-screw; deckhouse, two double staterooms, etc. Speed 18-20 miles. 
3515 — 65-ft. two double staterooms, bath, deckhouse. Speed 11 miles. 
4153 — sal Se: screw; two double staterooms, two baths, main cabin, deckhouse. Speed 
—15 knots. 
3569 — 105-ft. twin -screw; five staterooms, baths, dining and living rooms. Speed 15-17 miles. 
3255 — 125-ft. twin-screw; four double staterooms, baths, large deckhouse. Speed 12-14 miles. 
3941 — 125-ft. twin-screw; six staterooms, baths, etc.; large deckhouse with dining saloon, 
living room, etc. Speed 13 knots 


HOUSEBOATS 
4436 — 52-ft. Mathis houseboat cruiser; double and single staterooms, bath, dining saloon and 
saloon. 
4583 — 60-ft. ppmeeseets two double staterooms, bath, dining saloon, deck saloon, etc. Speed 
miles 


4862 — 70-ft. twin-screw houseboat; three staterooms, baths, dining and living room, Sale or 
charter. Located Florida. 


4688 — 94-ft. twin-screw Mathis houseboat; five staterooms, baths, large living and dining 
saloon. Speed 13-14 miles. Bargain. 
4818 — 125-ft. twin-screw Mathis houseboat, Diesel; eight staterooms, baths, smoking, 
dining and living rooms. Speed 12 miles. 
Complete list of Schooners, Motor Sailers, Ketches, etc. Also complete list of all 
types of yachts now in Florida for sale and charter 
Full particulars of these and other yachts upon request. Address 


Herman Jagle, H. H. Jennings Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York 








tea ae 











HENRY C. GREBE & CO., 


400 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: SUPERIOR-0806 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


INC. 


YACHT BROKERS 














No. 2506 — For Charter in Florida — 98’ x 17’ 6’ x 6’ 6” wiinative 
twin-screw Diesel yacht. Excellent seaboat. Generous deck space. Good 
accommodations. Winton Diesel powered. Completely equipped. 
Further information from Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 





No. 925 — For Sale — 52-ft. twin-screw bridge 
six. Very smart epee. 
Can be bought right. Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 
400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


deck cruiser. Slee 


No. 3188 — Recently built 126-foot twin-screw Diesel yacht. Six 
ag = oy Deck dining saloon and living room. Particulars from Henry 
C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
Telephone Cable 
DIGBY 4-9257 YACHTING, N, Y. 





No. 3133 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 500-ton , steel, twin-screw, 
Diesel motor, ocean-going yacht, in fine condition throughout. Three deck 
saloons — attractive stateroom vuceisanslatenecnc ” twelve in owner's party. 








No. 230 — FOR SALE — 95’ x 20’, T. S. Diesel motor houseboat with ac- 
commodaticns for seven in owner's party. Attractively priced. 





No. 3139 — FOR CHARTER — 120’ x 25’, twin-screw, seagoing auxiliary 
schooner. New Diesel engines 1937. Splendid accommodations, newly fur- 
nished, and mor enpolimants. Ready for use. dicate reasonable rate. 


CRORE : 2 we bog ‘ ete. | 








No. 3430 — FOR SALE — 39’ 4” x 12’ 1””, T. S. cruiser and fishing ‘ak 
Practically new and in best condition throughout. Splendid buy. 








No. 2848 — FOR SALE — 58’ T. S. express cruiser, of best construction. 
Engines new 1936. Speed 26-28 miles. In fine condition throughout. 


Hor Sale and Charter 
Cruisers — Houseboats — Auxiliaries 
For Florisa Ase 








E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, Jr, Inc. 


40 CENTRAL STREET BOSTON 
(Corner Central and Broad Streets) 


Tel: CAPITOL 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS - YACHT BROKERS 
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No. 1601 — Siena 12 Meter Sloop eligible for international competition. Built in 
1935 by Herreshoff Mfg. Co, With some changes might be serious contender against 


re OCEAN RACERS 
Built to Bermuda Rule 


No. 792 — Aux. Yawl, 55’ x 40’ x 12’ 8’ x 8’ 4", L. F. Herreshoff, Britt Bros. 1937 

No. 343 — Aux. Yawl, 43’ 6” x 30’ x 11’ x 6’, Furnans, Casey, 1933 

No. 1642 — Aux. Ketch, 66’ 3” x 50’ x 14’ 3’ x 9’, Belknap & Paine, James E. Graves, 
19. 


34 

No. 1246 — Aux. Cutter, 40’ x 30’ x 10’ x 6’ 2”, Starling Burgess, Peterson, 1934 
No. 1643 — Cutter, 44’ x 32’ x 10’ 6” x 6’ 6”, Sparkman & Stephens, Hodgdon, 1935 
No. 29— Avx. Cutter, 46’ x 35’ x 12’ x 7’ 6", Alden, Dauntless, 1931 
No. 451 vi Cutter, 58’ x 44’ x 14’ x 8’, N. G. Herreshoff, Herreshoff Mfg. Co., 

1911 
No. 1186 — Aux. Sloop, 45’ x 32’ x 10’ 7” x 6’ 6”, Sparkman & Stephens, Nevins, 1936 
No. 1481 —- Aux. Sloop, 50’ x 36’ x 11’ 6’ x 7’, Belknap & Paine, Geo. Lawley, 1936 


POWER 


No. 1316 — wer Cruiser, 91’ x 89’ x 17’ x 4’ 8”, Eldredge & McInnis, Geo. Lawley, 


No. 1824 — Diesel Cruiser, 52’ x 51’ x 12’ 4’ x 3’ 4”, Dawn Cruisers, Inc., 1936 

No. 773 — Gas Twin Cruiser, 60’ x 59’ 2”. x 12’ 6’ x 3’ 6”, Dawn Cruisers, Inc., 1930 
No. 1814 — Gas Twin Cruiser, 43’ x 42’ x 12’ 4”’ x 3’, Elco, 1936. 

No. 863— Gas Twin Cruiser, 56’ 3” x 56’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 4”, Elco, 1929 

No. 551— Gas Cruiser, 38’ x 37’ 6’ x 11’ x 3’, Matthews, 1937 

No. 1535 — Gas Cruiser, 45’ 10’’ x 46’ x 11’ x 3’ 2", Matthews, 1929 

No. 1830 — Gas Twin Cruiser, 55’ x 54’ 9” x 11’ 6” x 3’ 3”, Consolidated, 1930 

No. 1689 — Gas Twin Cruiser, 42’ x 41’ 6’ x 11’ x 3’, Consolidated, 1937 


AUXILIARY 


No. 994— Aux. Schooner, 41’ 6” x 32’ x 11’ 3’ x 6’ 2’, Alden, Morse, 1922 

No. 301— Aux. Schooner, 49’ x 38’ 8” x 13’ 3” x 6’ 10’, Casey, Casey, 1928 

No. 163— Aux. Schooner, 58’ 6” x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 9’, Cox & Stevens, Bath, 1925 

No. 141 — Aux. Schooner, 64’ 6” x 46’ 8” x 15’ x 8’ 9”, Ford-Payne, Sweisguth, 
Jacobs, 1926 

No. 1088 — Aux. Yawl, 34’ 4” x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 6”, Alden, Blaisdell, 1928 

No. 1087 — Aux. Yawl, 36’ x 28’ x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3’, Alden, Graves, 1936 

No. 1160 — Aux. Yawl, 38’ x 29’ 6’ x 11’ x 4’ 6’, Casey, Casey, 1929 

No. 1198 — Aux. Yawl, 73’ x 49’ x 13’ 10” x 7’ 6”, Owen, Hodgdon, 1912-37 

No. 1531 — Aux. Ketch, 30’ x 24’ x 8’ 9” x 4’ 6”, Casey, Casey, 1926 

No. 1768 — Aux. Ketch, 37’ x 28’ x 10’ 10” x 5’, Crocker, Reid, 1928 

No. 329— Aux. Ketch, 48’ x 35’ 6” x 12’ x 7’, Alden, Cumberland, Me., 1924 

No. 856— Aux. Ketch, 54’ 9” x 38’ x 12’ 5’ x 7’ 3’, Alden, Reid-Cook, Maine, 1929 

No. 559 — Aux. Ketch, 75’ x 49’ x 15’ x 9’ 6’, Alden, George Lawley, 1929 

No. 978 — Aux. Cutter, 32’ 2” x 27’ 6” x 11’ 2” x 5’ 6”, Archer & Atkin, Bixby & 
Chute, 1926-37 

No. 1111 — Aux. Cutter, 33’ x 32’ x 11’ x 5’ 6”, Denmark, Double-ender. 

No. 1737 — Aux. Cutter, 43’ 5” x 36’ 2” x 13’ 2" x 6’ 9”, Smith, Dauntless, 1928 

No. 1813 — Aux. Sloop, 27’ x 21’ x 8’ x 4’; Montgomery, Same, 1935 

No. 1835 — Sloop, 30’ 6” x co 1” x 7’ 10” x 5’ 4”, Sparkman & Stephens, Chute & 

Bixby, Fall 1935 
No. 1672 — Aux. Sloop, 39’ x 29’ 5’ x 9’ 10” x 5’ 6”, -Barney, Eastern Shipyard, 1915 


SPECIALIZING in the DESIGNING 
of CRUISING and RACING YACHTS 
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Inspect this DAWN 45 Now! 


She’s Ready for Florida at a Moment’s Notice 


As ideal ’year-round boats, Dawns are highly popular for southern cruising. This splendid 
45 is no exception. She is for sale only because her owner has just traded her on a new 
DAWN ‘46’, for spring delivery. 

Dimensions: 45’ 6’’ l.o.a. — Beam: 11’ 6’ — Draft: 3’ «= Diesel powered — twin 100 h.p., 6- 


cylinders, Superiors. Have had only 165 hours’ running. = j§Accomodations: Six in owner’s 
party and one paid hand. «s Completely equipped. Ready to start for Florida immediately. 


Write, wire or phone for full particulars to 


DAWN CRUISERS, Inc., Clason Point, New York City = Phone, WEstchester 7—7000 

















for charter or sale 





DINING SALOON 














Each deck of the 120-foot, steel “Alura” affords Powered by twin diesel engines, other éngine room 
luxurious appointments. On the boat deck the pilot equipment includes motor driven and auxiliary gaso- 
house is a comfortable observation lounge. The main line generators, power and hand pumps and three types 
deckhouse contains the spacious living saloon, the of fire control apparatus. Also, electric refrigeration in 
exquisite dining saloon and owner’s stateroom with galley and butler’s pantry, electric fans and thermos 
private bath. Below deck are four guest staterooms, bottles -in staterooms. Fully found, ready for cruise, 


two baths and modernistic cocktail lounge. 


For handsome brochure and terms see your broker or write the owner, 


W. T. SMITHDEAL, P.O. Box 1052, Richmond, Virginia 
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IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE for Your Southern Cruise 


Superb Dawn 60-ft. Yacht Less Than A Year Old! 


Only the fact that her owner has ordered a new Dawn for 
1938 delivery Chis third Dawn) makes it possible for us to 
offer this superb sixty-footer now. 

An outstanding boat in 1937, she will be welcomed by 
some discriminating yachtsman who is searching for a like- 


Length, 60’, Beam, 13’ 8”, Draft, 4’ = 


new, fast boat, of recent build, able and seaworthy, with a 
turn of speed that will satisfy most everyone, and with 
unusually commodious accommodations. 

Here are the particulars in part. Limited space prevents 
description of hundreds of splendid features: 


Power: Twin 325 h.p. Lycoming Gasoline 


Engines, speed, 25 m.p.h. = Accommodations: Five in owner’s party, three in crew 


Write or wire for particulars. Or see her at 


DAWN CRUISERS, Inc., Clason Point, New York City “ Phone WEstchester 7-7000 








HERE YOU BOYS — SPORTSMAN 36 


FAIRFORM FLYER 





To you boys who squawk at paying the mew price — an oppor- 
tunity to buy — nay to steal — the most popular model of the 
most famed make of boat — at a price causing us to blush with 
modesty, shame and confusion. 


As good as new — and we mean it —- used only enough to sweeten 
her up. The owner has fallen so hard for a new and Jarger model, 


as to order one. Hence the pyramids! Can any boat have a better 
recommendation than repeat orders? 


Forward Cockpit. Toilet room with Fairform Electric Toilet and 
Running Water. Main Cabin for four. Galley big enough to swing 
a cat or kiss the cook. Bridge with Streamlined Top, side and rear 
curtains. Tremendous aft cockpit for catching whales, et al. 

Twin Kermath-Ford V8 engines. Silent, Smooth, Reliable, 


Economical, 20 m.p.h. Cruising. Thoroughly equipped. Superbly 
Safe and Seaworthy. 


Send for the Sales Circular and LEAP ON THIS ONE 
HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


600 EAST FOURTH STREET 


TELEPHONE 5-4301 
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TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
BRYANT G | LO W CROGIE 
9-7670 NEW YORK 

fe Charge DANIEL MATHEWS HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. SOUTHERN WATERS 
a. 72 West aed Strest EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 
: New York City 




















YACHT BROKERS w~ NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
INSURANCE 


DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
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: Little Ships and : 
: Shoal Waters 
: 





BY MAURICE GRIFFITHS 
Editor of ‘*Yachting Monthly”’ 





G little understood in many sections of this 
8 country. The author tells how to design, build and 
Be F a SS hh a ... NO. 1095-M ° sail shoal draught cruising yachts. He also shows 


some of the advantages of the shoal draught boats 


ly The shoal draught cruising yacht is 07 ale 


65’ twin-screw deckhouse motor yacht. Sterling powered. over their heavily ballasted, deep keel sisters. The 


Well arranged interior a of roomy deckhouse, large xg book is well illustrated and contains also the plans \ 
‘ well equipped galley. Aft one large owner’s double room, 8 of twenty-two shoal draught boats. To be 

complete Bath and shower adjoining, two single rooms, con- Rs ake lia dailies Ms 4.50 

ms 08 lavatory. Pressure water system, electric heaters, X published in early December. Price. $4.50. 

windlass and refrigeration. Lux fire protection, Edison bat- “5 ¢ 

teries and many other desirable features. Boat and engines PUBLISHED BY , 

in excellent condition. . 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS CONSULT x KENNEDY BROS., INC. ‘ 
COhnvsbehased eolbipliichding Corporation 4\ae eave , 
RG 


205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: LUdlow 7-1400 X 














BALSALL AAAS 














HARRY W. SANFORD | 
YACHT BROKER 527 Fifth Avenue (44th Street), New York INSURANCE 
Telephone: VAnderbilt 3-0969 





DESIRABLE YACHTS OF ALL TYPES AND LENGTHS FOR SALE AND CHARTER 











No. 3422 — For Sale — 39’ twin-screw_ cruiser. No. 3411 — For Sale or Charter — 124’ Diesel. A grand ship! Five No. 3015 — For Sale or Charter — 54’ twin-screw, cruising speed 
Built 1937. Best construction. Sleeps 6. Speed 19 comfortable staterooms, excellent construction and condition. Consult 18 miles. Enclosed deck house, dining saloon, two double staterooms, 
miles. Consult Harry W. Sanford. Harry W. Sanford. 


bath, etc. Also Dawns and Elcos. Consult Harry W. Sanford. 
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No. 5385 — FOR SALE — 41’ cutter, built by Henry B. Nevins in 1935. Accommo- 
dations for five on lower berths. A heavy built and heavy rigged cruising boat. 
Excellent offshore cruiser 


2125 


GASOLINE 


Dimensions 
a0). x 11" = 3" 
BO" x AD! F265.3!: 9% 
40’ x 11’ 4" x 4’ 6” 
a2’ x11" 8" = 3° 
42’ x 41" 11" <3! 
SO* x 42’°9"" = 3’ at 
50’ x 12’ 4" x 2' 6” Lawley 
55’ x 12’ 8 x 4’ 2” Custom Fishing Cr. 
56° x:22/3° x 3" A.C. F. 

St Sis s Ss 
85’ x 15’ x 4’ 6” 
Ol :x 186" = 4 


Builder 
Matthews twin cabin 
Custom Fishing Cr. 
Custom Fishing Cr. 
Wheeler Sedan 
Elco 
Elco 


10” Britt Bros. 


DIESEL 


$0! x-41" 10” x3" 3” Dass Cruiser 
Sex 12? x 3° AS: C.F. 
60’ x 15’ x 4’ 10” 


Johnson & Cockran 
80 = 453) x 406" 


88’ x 15’ x 4’ 9” Petersens 
OF! 2:17 x S¢6" Lurssen 
1002 17° 9" <4’ Fr. Lurssen 
106’ x 18’ 6” x 6’ Consolidated 


te keep Ss 


126’ x 18’ x 7’ Defoe Boat Works 


AUXILIARY 


F. S. Nock cutter 


27? x.23'-x:0' =x 5’ 

31° x: 28°. <AG'x 5° 6 
35’ =: 26° = 10’ x 5°. 2” Alden Yawl 
Sy s St s10" 2.8" Crocker ketch 
40’ 10” x 31’8""x 10’1""x 6’ Haff cutter 
41' x32’ x14 Gaal si’ Casey Yawl 
58’ x 40’ x 13"6" = 5" 
70°-x. 50 x 10! 137 x 8" 7" 
102’ x 71’ x 21’ x 11’ 

471° x:125" <.26' x-16' 


Casey Cutter 


Schooner 


Elco 
N.Y.Y.L. & Eng. Co. 


Mathis Yacht Bldg. Co. 


Manitowoc Shipbldg. Co. 


1929 


1929 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1937 
1929 


Center Board Yawl 1935 
Bowes schooner 
Lawley Schooner 


1926 
1904 
1903 


Power 
Two Kermaths 
Two Budas 
Two Budas 
Two Chryslers 
One Elco 
Two Elcos 
Two Sterlings 
Two Chryslers 
Two Hall-Scotts 
Two Elcos 
Two 20th Century 
Two Wintons . 


Two Superior 
Two Budas 
One Superior 
Two Fairbanks-Morse 
(1936) 
Two Wintons 
Two Wintons 
Two Wintons 
Two Speedways 
Two Wintons 
Two Wintons 


Gray 
Diesel 
Gray 
Scripps 
Diesel 
Gray 
Diesel 
Buda 
Speedway 
Steam 


If you contemplate chartering a yacht for a cruise in Southern waters this 
winter, write us now telling of your requirements and we shall be glad to 
send you a complete list of those available 








No. 1354 — FOR SALE — 80’ x 15’ 5” x 4’ 4” Wells * sadaueh Diesel cruiser. Ac- 
leat two double and one single stateroom. Completely equipped in excel 
ent condition. 





FRANK 


Naval Architect—Yacht Broker—Marine Insurance 


185 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


” Charles G. MacGregor 
Associate Designer 


William Eaton, Jr. 


C. PAINE 


Tel. LiBerty 6167 
Cable: YACHTS 











ae 








Naval Architects 
Marine Engineers 
Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 





11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Yacht Management, Service on Budget Basis 
































No. 396— FOR SALE — Stone Horse Jr. lighting plant. All new rene sae modern 
Class auxiliary knockabout. Designed by fixtures. New __ batteries eupholstered 
S. S. Crocker. Built by Lee of Herwichport. 


Several available powered with 4-cylinder 
Gray Sea Scout or Palmer one cylinder oe 
Ideal single- 
hander with cruising accommodations for 
two. Full sitting re pe room. oor Fracaats 


motors. Sail area 211 square feet. 
pounds outside lead ballast. 


galley, etc. 2244’ x 18’x 7%’ x 




















No. 978— FOR SALE— Double ended 
auxiliary cutter. Powered with a Gray 4-40 
reduction gear. Motor new 1937. New 
110-gal. copper water tanks. New 65-gal. 
copper gas tanks. New Johnson 12-volt 


throughout 1937. Tiled toilet room 1937. 
New two-hole enamelled Shipmate with oil 
burner. New Torrey windlass with wildcat. 
Roller reefing jib and mainsail, Able cruising 
boat in good condition. r, wae under 
power. 32’ x 27’ 6’ x 11’ 2” x 





ee eras < 





No. 1550 — FOR SALE — Sport : Habermas, 


room, two berths in deckhouse, dinette convertible to oa bed. Shipmate coal stove. Large galley. 
Powered with two 8- cylinder Chry sler Royal engines. 1 


Joe vag plant. Electric bigs Ay pump. Trunk cabin 18” side decks with good rail. Complete equip- 


ment. 39’ 10” x 38’ x 11’ x 2’ 





designed by Frank C. Paine. Built 1936. Double state- 


knots cruising, 17 knots maximum. Little 








No. 939— FOR SALE — Auxiliary raised 
deck cutter. Designed by MacGregor. Built 
by Britt 1934. Cedar planked below water- 
line. Pine topsides. 3 bs. lead outside, 
1000 inside. Sail area 469 square feet. Hol- 
low mast. Powered with Gray Light Four. 
7 miles under power. Large toilet and lockers 
forward. 2 transom berths and two pullman 
main cabin. Galley aft. A very comfortable 
gr mame cruiser. 25’ 9” x 21’ 9” x 8’ 3” x 











No. 1289 — Auxiliary centerboard yawl. Designed b: 

Charles G. MacGregor. Built 1936. Powered wit 

Gray Light ys One berth forward, two in main 
cabin. Boat ‘ood condition. Now on the Great 
Lakes. 31’ x 24° ’x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6”. 




















Toilet to starboard. Two be 
Easily handled day sailer 
accommodations, 47’ x 30’ x 7’ 7” 


No. 1444 — FOR SALE— Herreshoff North- 
east Harbor 30’ Class. Planked with Hon- 
duras mahogany. Bronze fastened. 5600 
pounee outside lead. Sail area 430 square 
eet. Two berths forward. Galley to port. 
ths main cabin. 

with cruising 

x ¢", 


973 — FOR SALE — Herreshoff a 


No. 
pee a Fishers Island Sound Class with 
ern ocean racin, 
"ies in 1937. 
{537 Also light sails. Boat an 
— ty Four-cylinder Red Wing 


ew higpene 4 tanned sails 
equipment in 


otors. designed roller reefin ear 
1937. 43’ noe x 31° x 10’ 7" x 6’. = 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 








Specially built 1937 Christ-Craft twin cabin cruiser, 32-foot; 


twin-screw with pair of 130 h.p. reduction gear motors; 
twenty-five mile per hour speed. Equipped with built-in 


radio, extra interior fittings, Kenyon log, Lux system, gen- 
erator, davits, dinghy, fume detector, boarding and swim- 
ming ladder, electric bilge pump and other items. Boat is in 
perfect condition and available now at a substantial saving. 


STEARNS MARINE CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 


126 STATE STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 














THIS Rhodes de- 
signed 2714 -foot 
fisherman built by 
the Anchorage, Inc. 
in 1937 is for sale. 
Anyone looking for 
a fast seaworthy 
and well-built boat 
to take South this 
winter may have 
full details on re- 
quest. 


S. C. REGISTER 


231 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


or your own broker 








FOR CHARTER 


77’ house yacht, exceptionally well suited 
for Southern cruising. Two double state- 
rooms each with bath and toilet, two 
single staterooms each with running 
water, lavatory with wash basin and 
toilet, hot water heating system. Uni- 
formed crew. Economical operation. 
Ready for immediate use. For further 
particulars address, P. O. Box 27, Wall 
St. Station, New York, N. Y. 


Or Your Own Broker 











COUPLE 


Young Americans, experienced yacht captain 
unlimited masters license, gas and Diesel 
engineexperience, wife housekeeper and secre- 
tary desire year round position, care of boat 
house or small estate during off season. Box 
Number 1203, care of YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











SECRETARIAL 


position wanted by personable young woman 
who is neat, conscientious and capable. Busi- 
ness college graduate with three years’ 
experience and excellent references. Free to 
accept position in any part of the country. 
Available January first. Write Box Number 
1201, care of ae age 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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No. Y-7193 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
sloop, 26’ 8’”’ x 20’ x 8’ 6’ x 5’ built by 
Henry B. Nevins. Main cabin with full 
headroom, enclosed lavatory, galley and 
ample storage space. Gray motor. Price 
attractive. For further information con- 
sult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East ¢4th Street, New York. 











FOR SALE — Houseboat KATYDID, 
inspectable at Minneford Yacht Yard, 
City Island. Main cabin, double and 
single staterooms, galley, bath with tub, 
extra room with pipe berth and lava- 
tory. Hot and cold water, Delco gen- 
erator. Reasonably priced at $1200. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York. 


MANAGER FOR 


WA NTE BOAT YARD 


by well established small boat yard on 
Jersey coast. Must have designing, building, 
and selling experience. State age, experience, 
and salary expected. Replies confidential. 
Box Number 1104, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














OPPORTUNITY fia o73 4 | 


offshore schooner, large quarters, excellent 
condition, fully equipped, easily handled 
crew three, suitable world cruise. Want g 
residence in Connecticut or fruit ranch — 
income property Southern California. Could 
arrange California porrty A Vessel available 
inspection stored Long Island a Also . 
sell outright bargain price. Box mber 

00, care of YACHTING, 205 East” 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 











WANTED 


Auxiliary sloop, cutter or yawl of one design 
class, about 30 or 35 ft. overall. Must sleep 
four or five. Must be exceptionally reasonable 
in price. Submit complete information and 
photograph. Box Number 1202, care of 
— 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 














MIAMI BEACH 
Waterfront Homes 
FOR SALE FOR RENT 
Complete Listings Year Round Service 
J. Gescheidt, Inc., Realtors 


1301 Washington Ave. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Member of Miami Beach Realty Board 























Is YOUR Boat FOR SALE? 


If it is — you can find no better roe” 
than among the readers of YACHTING. 


If it is — and you want classified advertis- 
ing rates and closing dates for YACHTING. 


write Advertising Department, 
YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York N. Y. 











The ABC of 
Boat Sailing 


By Herbert L. Stone 


HE author, for twenty-eight years Editor of 

YACHTING, has written a book that will be of 
great value to the beginner in sailing. He gives the 
novice the benefit of many years’ experience 
gained by sailing around quiet bays, the Great 
Lakes, Pacific Ocean, as well as competing in 
many of the important races along and in the 
Atlantic Ocean. He explains the principles that 
underlie the art of sailmg in a very clear and 


simple manner. 


The book is illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs so that the usual maneuvers can be very 
readily understood. Now Ready. Illustrated — 


Price $1.75 Net. 


Published by 
KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


Publishers of YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 


New York 
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WAVAL YACHT B RO KE aS MARINE 
: ARCHITECTS 


APPRAISALS ace atacad 


17 Stover Avenme. Je a Rocket 


No. 4663 — FOR SALE 
—50’ 4” x12’ 9’’x 3’ Elco 
built in 1935 and pow- 
ered with a pair of 145 
h.p. Elco motors. Com- 
fortable accommodations 
for six with two lavatories 
and shower. Beside sev- 
eral other Elco 50’s we 
have a complete selection 
of Elco models from 926’ 
to 60’. 





NOW is the time to trade in your boat on one of the new 


CHRIS-CRAFT or MARBLEHEAD Cruisers 

















NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS 

















H. I. CHAPELLE 
Yacht Designer 


Box A Ipswich, Mass. 
Specializing in Auxiliary Cruising Yachts 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


No. 2070 — Eldred -McInnis keel schooner, 
47’ 6!" x 34’ 6 x 11’ 8’ x 6’ 5”, built 1929. 
. we Gray 56, new 1935. ‘Accommnnbatlens for six 
No. 2465 — Alden cutter 32’ 9’ x 28’ 6” x 10’ and crew of one. 
10’’ x 5’, built 1935. Gray motor. Double 
stateroom, two berths main cabin. Seaworthy 
and comfortable boat in good condition. 


No. 2753 — 34’ Alden keel yawl, built 1929. 
Gray motor. Double stateroom and two 
berths in main cabin. Two sister ships also 
available. 


239 — Able and attractive 28’ Warner 

















HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


YACHT DESIGNER 


295 City Island Ave. 
City Island, N. Y. 


Telephones: 


1533 
CITY ISLAND 8-;195 











B. T. DOBSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Yacht Designs of Any Type 


NEW BEDFORD 











FREDERIC A. FENGER 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
SEAGOING CRAFT OF ALL TYPES 


The “Dhow” Hull The “Main-Trysail’ Rig ‘Twin Spinnakers’’ 
| Cohasset, Mass. Phone Scituate 81-R3 








—— 











C. PADGETT HODSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Associated with 
E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., INc. 
40 Central Street Boston, Mass. 











No. 

cutter, bp wt 1935. Teak deck, hollow spar, 
stainless geing. Very roomy cabin for tees 
with caller t. Kermath motor. An ex- 
pensively built boat at an attractive price. 








No. 2719 — Dawn 48’ cruiser, built 1930. 

Twin Lathrop 175 h.p. motors, new 1937 
Double stateroom, four berths in main cabin 
and two in forecastle. Opportunity to pur- 


chase this fast and attractive cruiser at a 
pee see | six aft and one crew. Very reasonably most interesting price. 
p 3 


No. 746 — 46’ Alden keel ketch, built 1926. 
Lycoming motor 1936. Ratsey sails 1935. 





No. 2764 — 56’ twin-screw Diesel cruiser, 
built 1929. 100 h.p. Superior Diesel motors 


2766 — 50’ enclosed bridge Elco, built 
1929; Twin 125 h.p. motors. Two double 
staterooms and two extra berths. Shower 1936. Two double staterooms, two berths in 
bath. Crew's quarters for two. An attractive main cabin and bath. Three berths for crew. 
boat priced for quick sale. Low price; offer desired 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING 


No. 2816 — Marconi sloop 27’ x 21’ x 8’ x 4’, built 1935. Gray Sea Scout motor. Sleeps 
three, toilet and galley. Good headroom. Price $1800. 


No. 2738 — 30’ Alden Marconi keel sloop, built 1926. Sleeps three. Palmer motor 1931. 
Ratsey sails 1932. Price $2150. 


No. 2754 — Marconi yawl, 31’ 9” x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ =? built 1934. Buda motor 1935. 
Accommodations for five. Full headroom. Price $3500 


No. 2752 — 37’ ‘Eastward Jr.” keel Marconi yawl, built 1930. Gray 6-60 motor new 
1935. Double stateroom, two berths main cabin, two suits sails, new Ratsey suit never 
used. Price $3500. 


No. 1904 — 1930 Elco 35’ cruisette. Accommodates six. Buda motor. Well cared for. 
Asking $3200. Quick sale desired. 


No. 1684 — 42’ Alden keel schooner, gaff rig. Double stateroom, two berths, main cabin 
and forecastle for crew. Gray 4-40 reduction gear motor new 1936. Desirable cruising 
boat. Condition and price attractive. 


No. 425 — Centerboard sloop, 30’ 7’’ x 26’ x 10’ 11” x 4’, designed by Hand. Gaff rig. 
New mast, sails and Lathrop LH—4 motor in 1934, Double stateroom, two berths main 
cabin, enclosed toilet and galley. A most interesting shoal draft auxiliary of heavy con- 
struction. Able, comfortable and very completely equipped. 













67’ x 16’ x 6’3” Motor Sailer. 
Owner: Mr. Jacobo L. Cabassa, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 
Designer: John Wells, New York, N. Y. 


Builder: Greenport Basin and Construction Company, 
Greenport, N. Y. 


Power: Two Superior Model MRA-6, 100 H. P. Diesel 


engines with 2:1 reduction gear. 


1K 





YACHTING 


On the maiden voyage from New York to Puerto 
Rico, CAROBINA gave indisputable evidence 
of the economy and dependability of Superior 
Diesel marine engines. 


The total distance logged was 2699 miles at an 
average speed of 9 knots. 


Fuel consumption for both engines was at the 
rate of 6.26 gallons per hour and lubricating 
oil .105 gallons. 


A total operating cost of less than 7Oc per hour! 


“Both engines performed wonderfully well and 
no repairs or adjustments were necessary.” 


Mtg babe 


Captain, Yacht CAROBINA 





THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


SUPERIOR ENGINE DIVISION, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HEAVY DUTY MODELS: 50 to 810 H.P., 250 to 720 R.P.M. ¢ HIGH SPEED MODELS: 15 to 150 H.P., 900 to 1800 R.P.M. 














